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HOOVER AS A PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


“ ERBERT C. HOOVER for 
H President” is fast becoming a 
genuine bugbear to the old-tim- 
ers of both parties. At first they viewed 
the Hoover suggestion with a sort of 
good-natured contempt. Now they view 
it with ill-concealed alarm, and are mak- 
ing some of the stock moves calculated 
to kill it in its infancy. Meantime, 
himself is as indifferent as any 
uild be who is being seriously men- 
tioned as a White House possibility. 
Already he has been counted out, on 
the ground that he could not qualify for 
the office. This offensive against his can- 
didacy, however, has been pretty well ex- 
ploded. Claims of his friends that he is 
a Progressive Republican 
by Republicans, who point to his 
r a Democratic Congress in 1918. 


Hoove 
man < 


have been 
scorned 
plea f 
Of course, this 
Hoover beyond redemption with the poli- 
But what of the rank and file, 
Here is the way 


episode has damned 
ticians 
those who cast votes? 
some of them view the incident. 

The Hoover plea, they maintain, was 
an attempt to unify the government for 
the conduct of what was then thought 
would prove a long-drawn-out war of 
attrition. 
was not a statement of political prefer- 


From the Hoover viewpoint it 


ence. It was what he thought necessary 
to assure a functioning government in 
time of emergency. 

The motive that Vance Mc- 
Cormack, Democratic national chairman, 


stirred 


personally to urge Hoover, in the name 
of the President, to make the statement, 
Hoover thought not 
He was think- 


ing of strengthening the arm of the man 


is another matter. 
of politics at the time. 


whom destiny had made head of the gov- 
ernment in time of war. Aside from poli- 
tics, Hoover’s estimate of what was nec- 
essary to assure a functioning govern- 
ment was not so far wrong when one 
considers the interminable impasse be- 
tween the President and the Senate on 
the Peace Treaty, and judges thereby 
what might have happened had the war 
lasted another year and developed in- 
tricate problems of administration. 
Hoover’s lack of definite political af- 
filiation has inspired a lot of talk of the 
unavailability of a man without a party, 
as a practical candidate. Of course, all 
this is based on the promise that the 1920 
elections will be as per the usual pattern 
a stand-up and knock-down fight be- 
tween the two established parties. Grant- 
ing that this will be the case, the argu- 
ment against the practicability of Hoov- 
er’s candidacy is measurably sound. But 
there is a widespread feeling that the 
1920 election is to be different; there is 
a growing conviction that both of the 
historic political divisions must make gen- 
erous concessions to the now very consid- 
erable number of independent voters if 
they are to prevent schisms which may 
find expression in a third party. 
o be sure, the Roosevelt 1912 record 
is cited, whenever this possibility is ad- 
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vanced, to show the utter futility of such 
a political experiment. But is the an- 
alogy exact? 

The spirit 


which Roosevelt 


typified 


in American lives. 
It has 


than lost ground in the last two 


polities _ still 
seemingly gained rather 
years. Moreover, a great body of 
“straight-ticket” 


have been estranged from both of 


American voters 
the older parties during the past 
two years, for one reason and an- 
other. These might not be averse 
to communion with the old Pro- 
gressive remnants if there were 


a “right man” about whom to 
rally. 

This country is 
political revolution than the pro- 


admit, 


really nearer 


fessional politicians will 
though some of them have seen 
“signs.” The political organiza- 
tions have become top-heavy. They , 
spend too much time and money 
to perpetuate themselves; also, 
their perpetuation trespasses too at 
seriously on the public interest. 
Not a move is made in Wash- 
ington without putting the antici- 
pated result to the test of partisan 
advantage. It is notorious that 
politics comes first always. 
machinery created and developed 
to expedite public business has be- 
come the end, and not the means. 
In all justice the electorate shares 


a good deal of responsibility with 





the ‘politicians for this state of affairs. A 
good many public men of worth are com- 
pelled to play politics most of the time 
to hold their offices, by virtue of the 
fickleness of their home constit- 
uencies. 

Here is a typical example of 
attitude of the 
“pols” whereby, for the time 


the unsound 


being, those in office are suf- 


ficient unto themselves, and 


representative government is 
but a fleeting thought, to be 
banished until a few weeks be- 
fore election. During the war, 
and even since, on commissions 
created to adjudicate labor dif- 


ferences there were representa- 





tives of the government and representa- 
tives of the public as distinct and inde- 
pendent groups. Here the administra- 
tion in power had evolved into an institu- 
No longer did it 
represent the public interest. Where the 
public was vitally concerned there must 
representatives for the 


tion unique in itself. 


be additional 
public. 

Those in public life big enough to 
recognize this evil condition and seek to 
minimize it find themselves hopelessly 
entwined in the political labyrinth. The 
It is far-reaching. 
It will take dynamite, to speak figura- 
tively, to displace it. 


system is intrenched. 


This easy subordination of the public 
interest is responsible for much of the 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


(Photographs taken in 1914) 


Born in West Branch, Iowa, 1874; married Lou Henry, 1899; two sons. 
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University, California, as 
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present unrest in the major political 
parties. It is making Socialists, and mak- 
ing the sophistries of communism easier 
of presentation. It encourages the candi- 
dacy of any man of force and ability de- 
tached from politics as it is. It gives im- 
petus to the candidacy of Herbert C. 
Hoover. 

Referring to Hoover, What sort of a 
man is he? What kind of president 
would he make? 

During the first year of the war I had 
an opportunity to observe Hoover in 
action at close range. In the first place, 

‘he is not a politician. He has no interest 
in, or sympathy with, the mode of politi- 
cal bartering which characterizes most 
of the operations of the federal govern- 
ment. During the war, when some of his 
food control policies were attacked, 
curiously enough by the same persons 
who are now decrying his candidacy; it 
took all the amateur politicians of the 
Food Administration to restrain Hoover 
from taking off his coat and striking 
back. 

Hoover is independent to a degree 
which would drive the so-called stal- 
warts of either party to distraction. 
Moreover, he is absolutely fearless, and 
when he hits he strikes straight from the 
shoulder with a full man-sized punch. 
Trained as a scientist and engineer, his 
mind works along the line of exact quan- 
titative results. Compromise, that popu- 
lar and sometimes necessary instrument 
of public business, is in his eyes some- 
thing to be avoided. It is a leaning 
tower, a faulty bridge, a weak levee. 
Nevertheless, he is not without-some sense 
of the practical in governmental affairs. 
During the war, when the Federal Trade 
Commission wanted to burn the packers 
at the stake without trial or jury, Hoov- 
er said, “Nothing doing; to be sure, the 
packers are not sainted models, but just 
now they are necessary.” 

It has been charged that Hoover is an 
Anglophile, and one powerful syndicate 
of American newspapers is right now 
busily engaged in trying to build up a 
popular illusion that he is the “British 
candidate for President of the United 
States.” 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Propagandist reports to the con- 
trary, Hoover is one American on whom 
the British, the French, the Italians, nev- 
er “put one over.” Hoover is an Ameri- 
can whose war work abroad was un- 
stained by any deferential subordination 
to European royalty or officialdom. He 
was pro-American first, last, and all the 
time. Men none too friendly who saw 
him in action here and in London and 
Paris have testified to this. Moreover, 
I knew it to be the case first-hand, by 
virtue of many personal interviews with 
him. 

On the other hand, Hoover is not an- 
tagonistic to Europe. He has no petty 
prejudices. He accumulated a real hate 
for Germany during the war, but even 
in this he was sane. He is an interna- 
tionalist to the extent that he recog- 
nizes the economic interdependence of 
Europe and America in peace as in war. 
But he has none of the Utopian illusions 
toward Europe or Asia which President 
Wilson entertained. He knows Europe 
and Asia, perhaps, better than any other 
living American. “If by any chance 





Hoover is made president,” said a for- 
mer high administration official to me a 
few days ago, “at least he will not be a 
precinct president, and that is more than 
can be said for some of the candidates 
now sprouting forth in both parties.” 


“he would consult. 
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Hoover as a serious presidential pos- 
sibility is not unthinkable, when one con- 
siders the spontaneous support he is de- 
veloping in many sections of the country. 
Recall that the Food Administration war 
organization was the most complete and 
effective unit developed by Uncle Sam; 
that it was largely a volunteer organiza- 
tion cemented together and motivated in 
its work by unswerving loyalty to Hoov- 
er, the like of which was not found in 
any other war organization except that 
of the Shipping Board under Edward N. 
Hurley. This Hoover organization might 
well be called into action and made a 
powerful factor in the next campaign, 
should the right set of circumstances 
develop. 

However, besides what has been dis- 
cussed there are other drawbacks to the 
Hoover candidacy which should not 
escape the attention of his boomers. 
Hoover in the White House, with an 
antagonistic Congress at the Capitol, 
would create almost as bad a situation as 
is found now in the unfortunate rela- 
tions between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the government. He 
would surround himself with big men, 
to be sure, and, unlike President Wilson, 
But no one, not even 
Mr. Wilson, would be more obstinately 


uncompromising than Hoover, once con- 
vinced he was right or that Congress 
was wrong. 

If Hoover is to be a candidate on a 
platform pledged in sincerity to busi- 
ness-like expedition of the public busi- 
ness, the Hoover organization must in- 
clude among its campaign purposes a 
firm resolve to clean house in Congress 
and, as far as possible, elect a House and 
Senate which will play ball with him. 

All this is a most ambitious pro- 
gramme. It is an impractical and ridicu- 
lous dream, some of the old-timers will 
tell you. Yet stranger things have hap- 
pened in the past three or four years. 
The now defunct political order in Rus- 
sia laughed and scoffed right up to the 
day the great overturn came. 

While violent revolution of the Rus- 
sian stamp in this country is out of the 
question, an orderly house-cleaning of 
American political institutions is not out 
of the range of possibility, especially if 
the two great parties persist in adhering 
to the legerdemain and bunkum, the ridicu- 
lous sophistries and meaningless prom- 
ises, which have heretofore characterized 
presidential campaigns. Certainly it is 
a big job to right-about-face in American 
politics, but it can be done. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





HOOVER 


Notre.—The following is republished from The Review of Jan. 31, 1920, as a 
significant supplement .to Mr. Marrinan’s article. 


The New York World’s courageous 
declaration in favor of Hoover for presi- 
dent has awakened an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. It would be impossible, we be- 
lieve, to find any parallel to the announce- 
ment, by a newspaper generally acknowl- 
edged to be the most powerful organ of 
its party in the country, that it will sup- 
port a particular man whether he be 
nominated by the Democrats or by the 
Republicans or by an independent move- 
ment, provided only that the platform on 
which he stands is sound in its funda- 
mental character. And the applause that 
the World has received has come from 
Democrats even more than from Repub- 
licans, though there has been a great 
deal from both. 

Without urging of any sort, the 
thoughts of thousands of citizens have 
turned to Hoover as the man who pos- 
sesses in a unique degree qualifications 
singularly suited to the needs of an ex- 
traordinary situation. People turn to 
him after much the same fashion as in 
other ‘days republics in time of stress 
were wont to turn to “the man on horse- 
back” as the only possible “savior of 
society.” A republic threatened with 
immediate and possibly fatal convulsion 
is prone to overlook all other considera- 
tions in the. presence of the overmaster- 
ing need of safety. In such a situation 
the one strong man whose name is a 
synonym for safety—and he is very apt 
to be “the man on_ horseback”—out- 
classes all competitors. 

Our country is in no such plight. 
Neither the evils with which we are al- 
ready contending, nor the evils that we 
apprehend, forebode any sudden convul- 
sion or overturn. But they are of a se- 
riousness unexampled in our history; and 
nowhere is there any sign that they will 
be vigorously and effectively grappled 
with. The profound economic disturb- 
ance brought on by the war enormously 


aggravated all forms of social unrest; 
and today, 15 months after the armistice, 
our reasons for anxiety as to this situa- 
tion are not less, but far greater, than 
they were when the clash of arms came 
to an end. 

To do what can be done for the better- 
ment of these conditions is the one su- 
preme need of the moment; and it re- 
quires nothing more to explain the under- 
lying cause of the Hoover boom.. For 
Hoover is the one man whose achieve- 
ments and character mark him out as 
signally qualified to meet that need. 

The great foundation for this belief 
in his achievements and his character is 
his work in the rescue of Belgium. A 
private citizen, a man not theretofore 
connected with any great philanthropic 
enterprise, he undertook a task before 
which all the world shrank appalled, and 
he achieved it. Not only on the economic 
side, but on its manifold human sides, 
he grappled with all the difficulties of an 
unexampled situation and overcame them. 

To awaken his countrymen to a duty 
of which they were slow to appreciate 
the magnitude, to enlist and to retain 
the devoted co-operation of the ablest 
assistants, to institute methods which 
brought to devastated Belgium the max- 
imum of assistance with the minimum of 
pauperization—these were the aspects of 
his work which soon became apparent, 
and which excited the admiration and 
gratitude of all the world. 

It was only later that we came to un- 
derstand by what combination of firm- 
ness and tact, of vigilance and foresight, 
he succeeded in maintaining livable rela- 
tions with the German authorities, while 
yielding nothing of the principle that 
every ounce of the help that he provided 
for the Belgians, and of the self-help 
which he made possible to them, was to 
count for their good and not for that of 
their conquerors. History records no 
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more splendid example of the con ecra- 
tion of great powers to the seryj.. at 
once of humanity and of liberty, 
Mr. Hoover’s work in Belgium 
followed, when our country went into 
the war, by administrative work n 
still greater scale, for which he wa ‘ho- 
sen by President Wilson because » the 
pre-eminent ability and energy whi: |, ji 
had exhibited, In the execution of 
tasks he has manifested the same quality 
of practical insight combined ith 
breadth of vision, as well as that pe 
command of detail, and that geniu. for 
organization, which were essential { 
success of his work in Belgium. A he 
has never lost sight of the human «le. 
ments without which even the hi. jes 
organization is incapable of achi j; 
great ends. He did not underesti:. jt¢ 
as many men of the merely engine: ving 
instinct might have done, the im oe 
potentialities of voluntary co-oper. ‘ion 
at a time when a whole people are , 
ly stirred to a sense of patriotic dy 
Nor has he failed, at each of « ral 
notable conjunctures, to say a rin ing 
word that has had conclusive pot . 
Without in the least countenancing _re- 
posterous notions of the punishmen! to 
be inflicted upon Germany, such as were 
fomented by Lloyd-George in his «lec- 
tioneering campaign after the armi ice, 
he put his foot down firmly when <:nti- 
mental pleas for the ‘relief of the Cer- 
mans were filling the air while our yp- 
divided attention was required for th 
rescue of populations that had jeep 
crushed in the mire by the German jow- 
er; and when the downfall of Bela 
was followed by what looked like a recry- 
descence of the Hapsburg idea, a few 
forthright words from Hoover gave 
was generally regarded as the cou) de 
grace to that unfortunate project. /Pre- 
eminently a man that “does things,” Mr. 
Hoover is not much of a talker: but 
when he does speak he hits the mai 


Was 


a 


To a man of this type it is natural that 
the country should turn when it stands in 
crying need of relief from evils in which 
the economic 
are equally involved. We are 
ing to straighten out the troubles be- 
tween labor and capital either by an 
appeal to lofty generalities or by 
application of merely economic reime- 
dies. We are not going to deal sucvess- 
fully with the grievances that have arisen 
from the enormous advance of prices by 
exhorting men to be more highminde:! or 
unselfish, nor can we do so by looking 
hither and thither for means of artiiicial 
legal restraint upon the processes of 
business. In so far as anything ca 
done by the government for either of 
these ends, its action must be anim ited 
by just that combination of broad-n ind- 
edness and practicality which, in the 
fields in which he has thus far bee en- 
gaged, Mr. Hoover has so signall) 
hibited. 

Accordingly we believe it to be 
that his advocates will be found in 
equal proportions among those who 
adherents of Mr. Wilson because ot 
loftiness of his idealism, and a1 
those who oppose and condemn Mr. 
Wilson because of the disastrous va-ue- 
ness of that same idealism. Men of the 
latter class are ready to welcome 
with profound relief a change {fom 
glamourous generalities to concrete hvlp- 
fulness; and we feel quite sure that by 
this time even men of the former ¢ 
whether they admit it to themselve- or 
not, have had a surfeit of rainbow-c 4s 
ing. 


and the human elements 
not go- 
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A FINE START 


With characteristic generosity, the 
f The Northwestern Miller are 
to its invitation to buy Food 
Draft ir the benefit of the hungry 
central and eastern Europe. 
erewith printed gives the re- 
It ven working days, and is ex- 
yratifying, both in the number 


ers and the total amount of 

Mir wer’s plan of relieving the sit- 

if o simple and business-like that 
t ¢ ds itself to all practical peo- 


has been found 
made of its 


far no flaw 
1 no criticism 


Bric it is as follows: in storehouses 


inde control and management of 
can Relief Administration, of 
Hoover is chairman, situated 
W , Hamburg, Vienna, Budapest 
acute 


e, centers of the most 


ve been accumulated large 

taple foodstuffs shipped from 
Ame f which flour is the chief item. 
and sold in America, 
food at 
the minimum package, 


D re issued 


packages of any of 

houses ; 
\, nts the equivalent of food to 
package B is 


worth of 


of ten dollars; 
lent of fifty 


ifts for any 


dollars’ 
number of these 
can be obtained, according to 

t the buyer desires to purchase. 
ifts may be made payable to 
where 


dual in the countries 


ire established, and on pres- 
either in person or 
will be hon- 
amount 


the payee, 
ed representative, 
od equivalent to the 
In case the buyer has no spe- 
1 whom he desires to help, the 
to General 


he made payable 


Re which case it is turned over to 


M *s organization, the American 
ninistration, and will be ap- 
igh its efficient relief agencies 


About ninety-five per cent of 

which have been sold by The 

N ern Miller 
General Relief. 

P . printing and all 


have been made 
inci- 
this 
to interest its readers in the 
ese Food Drafts are 
Miller, which will be 
order blanks 


other 
penses connected’ with 
borne by 
lhe hwestern 
furnish 
Orders received will 


nptly to 
yplicants. 
rect and as quickly as possible, 
re will be no delay in getting 
lelivered to those now in such 
straits. Each draft bears the 
the giver of the food and, be 
formal receipt, names of buy- 
mounts purchased will be ac- 
columns. 

Miller is 


urgent need 


d weekly in these 
\ Che 


u npressed 


Northwestern 
with the 
t0 ipt and liberal help which exists 
which Mr. 


o hard to aid, 


ountries Hoover is 


considering its 
other 


paramount over all 


oth foreign and domestic, upon 


_ n generosity, yet it does not de- 
sire e insistent in asking the co-opera- 
. 

Or ts readers, 


Great and continuing demands have 
been made upon them, both during and 
after the World War, and their resources 


have been heavily taxed. If they can 
give, they will give, according to their 
means; this The Northwestern Miller 


knows full well and none better, for a 
more generous industry than that which 
it reaches not exist in the whole 
world. Therefore, if the result should 
be comparatively small, it will be no re- 
flection upon the liberality of those ad- 
dressed, an indication of their 
inability further, and the 
inadequacy of the representations herein 


does 


but only 
to contribute 


from week to week. 

Northwestern Miller merely 
facilities to translate 

readers into Food Drafts pay- 


made 

The 
fers its 
will of its 
able to 


and appalling condition; 


of- 
the good 
such terrible 


those who are in 


it presents the 


opportunity to act, and it confidently 
leaves the response to the hearts and 
consciences of its public. 

The following is a list of those who 


have purchased Food Drafts through this 


journal to February 9, inclusive: 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 

OEE. 6 O50 654s vee kb aks eae 60 1 eee 
The Northwestern Miller......... 1,000 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

Ph eee e a kihd esas dies he bh 1,000 
John Schultz, Beardstown, IIl..... 50 
Reginald M. Irving, Lisbon, N. D. 10 


Math Braun & Co., Wahpeton, 
Se MA ee oe ere 50 
Rush City Milling ¢ 


Pr eee ere ry oe 10 
Sorenson Milling Co., Kasson 

RE eee re ee ee ee 50 
I. B. Swanson, Minneapolis...... 10 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 50 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, 

PR. Bates sown saee be eeRe . 100 
B. W. Stephenson, Minne: apolis. 50 
John H. Hauschild, Minne: apolis.. . 100 
H. Poehler Company, Minneapolis. 10 
Paul Uhlmann, Kansas City..... 50 
Grant Boardman, New Richmond, 

Ps clei sin bhi eowns oe sacee’ 25 
Elect Roller Mills, Parkersburg, 

PAR A Peer ee ee 10 
C. P. Walton, Minneapolis....... 10 
C. KE. Mounts, Creston, Iowa..... 50 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Waba- 

aa ee 50 
A. J. Stern, Schuyler, Neb....... 30 
John D. Allen, Lexington, Ky..... 30 
William Schambach, Newport, Ky. 10 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 100 
D. C. Ryan, Buffalo, N. Y....... 10 
Stafford Flour Mills Co., Stafford, 

ene ery eee ee ee ee 25 
George P. Sexauer, Brookings, 

OS Se rr oer Pee eee ee 50 
John A. Moneypenny, Chicago... 10 
H. W. Wiecking, Minneapolis... . 40 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 100 
Charles Espenschied, St. Louis... 50 


W. D. Holloway, Monroeville, Ohio 10 


A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 

a ee Pree eireraee 50 
Kenova Trading Co., Kenova, W. 

og OD ee ee eee 10 
H. W. Dillman Flour Co., Bethel, 

Nr << b-1.3549 68 oN cake DED 0k e oR 10 
Noblesville Milling Co., Nobles- 

es ES. we Raia he ceccav es 50 
William Jeffrey, Schuyler, Neb... 10 
Henry P. Smith, Boston......... 30 
Peninsular Milling Co. Flint, 

ie eae ta bs anh gaan ds 6 a 50 
Gotham Flour Co., New York.... 20 
Anonymous Miller, Wisconsin... 60 
Jarvis & Stratton, Udall, Kansas. 10 
Reno Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 

ME. oBS neha dd bere wwmis< 4 100 


Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston.... 200 


Charles M. Case, Minneapolis... . 
Paul M. Reed, Minneapolis...... 
J. Taubman, St. Louis........... 
James E.-Larrowe, Detroit...... 
John Vogl, Hammer, S. D........ 
Pendleton Roller Mills, Pendle- 

eS ee ee tT Ter Ee ee 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El 

GU Sin heirs Bids Xs « 


Mrs. John S. McLain, Minneapolis 
Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, Va. 
Junius R. Willcox, Norfolk, Va. 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 

ge, Ee Oe eT eT eee 
A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont....... 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 

Se er eee 
John Thiesen, Enid, Okla........ 
John K. Landes, Enid, Okla...... 
H. Dittmer, Enid, Okla.......... 
Emanuel Cohen, Minneapolis..... 
W. C. Singler, Minneapolis...... 
Ideal Baking Company, Terre 

PR I ook ahi ne 5s wikis Picks 
D. D. Simison, Volant, Pa....... 


Edward L. Kennedy, Minneapolis 


Citizens’ Aid Society, Mrs. George 
Chase Christian, Pres., Minne- 
GN Sa ce rks cats nauarcste-wies 

G. T. Anderson, Minneapolis..... 

Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas........... 

F. Z. Stauffer, York, Pa......... 

M. Wagner, Yale, Okla.......... 


H. Wehmann, 
Fred L. Dingman, 
Northern Bag Co., 
Wm. de la Barre, Minneapolis... 
R. E. Bemmels, Cleveland, Ohio. . 
The Ravenna Mills, Ravenna, Neb. 
Charles Maxwell, Dodge City, 

i BRO er et ee ee rier eee 
O. W. Evertts, Elmira, 
Roberts Cone Mfg. Co., St 

BA RAWSdS View an a wneen datas’ 
S. W. Madge, Atchison, Kansas. . 
Mayflower Mills (second gift) 

Fort Wayne, 
Edmund B. Quinby, 
J. Luis Cisneros, New 


Minneapolis....... 
Minneapolis. . 
Minneapolis. . 


. Joseph, 


Tampa, Fla. 
cae 


Maney Export Co. Oklahoma 
ae aerate 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier 
Ean ere try e 


30 
10 


500 
50 


100 
50 
10 
50 

100 
10 


100 
10 
10 


5,000 


10 


250 
10 
10 

150 

5 

500 
50 
10 

100 


100 
10 


100 
100 
10 


50 


$21,765 


Have 


“WHo'L 


“AS WE UNDERSTAND IT” 


ANOTHER PACKAGE?” 


The proceedings of the meeting of the 


Millers’ 
Kansas City on February 6, 


Southwestern League 


held in 
ought to be 


of interest to the United States Shipping 


Board. 
resolve on the part of 
not to take the 
of the 


geously 


They indicate 


millers’ protest against 
discriminating freight 
flour lying down. 


but 


export 
that 


may 


august somewhat 


a very determined 
that organization 
board’s bland dismissal 
outra- 
rates on 
Furthermore, 
effete 
as well understand that other mill- 


body 


ers throughout the United States are of 


like mind and intent. 


Mr. John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, in a 
letter to Representative Hardy, of Texas, 


makes an exceedingly 


feeble excuse for 


the discriminating rates on flour, hold- 


ing the hitherto unheard-of theory 
and flour do not nec- 


the rates on wheat 
essarily have 
if, at least, 
“We 
should 


any 


necessarily be 
rates applying to wheat.” 
exceedingly 
that the 


This is 


cating, as it does, 


Shipping Board proposes to evolve 


governed by 


interesting, 
United States 


that 


relation to each other, 
these words mean anything: 
cannot agree that the rates on flour 


the 


indi- 


and 


put into force a very novel basis of rate- 


making; a creation original, and 
material 


all its 
and its 


own, by which the raw 
manufactured product are to be com- 
pletely divorced, and henceforth must 


pursue separate courses, utterly regard- 
less of each other, on their way through 


the world. 
a very delightful 
this unique position. 


time in 


The board will doubtless have 
maintaining 


The gem in Mr, Payne’s letter to Mr. 
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Hardy is found in its last paragraph, to- 
wit: “It may be that the millers will meet 
with disappointment in their expectation 
to hold the continental flour market for 
flour, which is at present being developed 
because of abnormal conditions. When 
normal conditions prevail, the market on 
that side will be closed, as we understand 
it was formerly, to the importation of 
flour. Therefore any action we might 
take to equalize rates would not be of 
permanent benefit.” 

interesting to know the 
Payne’s information con- 
American 
is somewhat 


It would be 
of Mr. 
cerning pre-war markets for 


source 


“as we understand it” 
vague. Before the American mill- 
ers thought they had a very considerable 
Holland, in the Scandi- 
and in Finland. They 
were accustomed to ship flour to these 


flour; 
war, 


flour trade in 
navian countries 


markets and to receive pay for it, but, 
after all, perhaps the traffic was entirely 
ought 
former 


“as we understand it” 
any miller that his 
trade on the Continent was a myth. 


imaginary; 
to convince 


Anyhow, if millers still cherish any de- 
lusions as to holding their flour business 
they might as well 
abandon them now and be done with it; 
the United States Shipping Board pro- 
poses to kill the trade off at once, so as 
assurance of its possible subse- 


on the Continent, 


to make 
quent death doubly sure! 

“As we understand it,” this country has 
spent some three billion dollars in build- 
“as we understand it,” its citi- 
mightily taxed for this 
“as we understand it,” the 
was to 


ing ships; 
zens have been 
purpose, and 
object of this enormous outlay 
build up and encourage the American ex- 
port trade, not summarily to kill it in 
advance. 

\ transportation authority, writing to 
a United States senator, says: 
there is one way in 
great damage to 


England, 


“In my opinion 


which we are doing a 
the peoples of 
especially our allies, namely, in the out- 
high that are being 
charged by our transatlantic steamers on 
foodstuffs Before the 
rates on flour from the Atlantic 
approximately 
and to the 
continental ports fourteen cents. Today 
the rates at one dollar per 
hundredweight to Liverpool 
and a quarter to the continental 
where the rate is 

Similar advances 


Europe and 


rageously rates 
across the ocean. 
war, 
ports to Liverpool were 
twelve cents per hundredweight 


are quoted 
and one 
dollar 
ports except Havre, 
one dollar and a half. 
have been made on packinghouse prod- 
ucts and provisions, and the rates on cot- 
ton have gone up from thirty cents per 
war to two 


hundredweight before the 


dollars to two dollars and a half at the 
present time. 
“The testimony of John J. Rossiter 


before the Senate commerce committee 
last June has just been made public, and 
I note that he opens his testimony by 
stating that ‘some of the profits made by 
rates simply fabulous, unbe- 
lievable, and tells of one vessel that made 
a profit of eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars on a voyage of one hundred and ten 
four hundred and sixty- 
a voyage of 


war were 


days; another, 
dollars on 


and another, one hun- 


one thousand 
ninety-two days, 
dred and sixty-eight thousand dollars on 
a voyage of sixty-three days.” 

“As we understand it,’ the foregoing 
are facts, and sooner or later the United 
States Shipping Board will be obliged to 
deal more with facts and less with sur- 
mises, rumors, and unique theories of its 


own invention. Eventually, why not now? 
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JAY ASKS ADVICE 


The following interesting communica- 
tion was mailed by its author to ten in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations with 
which he does business. Inasmuch as it 
deals with the horrid persecution to which 
he claims he has been subjected by this 
journal, The Northwestern Miller is 
impelled in fairness to give it the benefit 
of wider publicity than its otherwise lim- 
ited circulation would afford. 


New York Criry, N. Y., 
January 30, 1920. 

I am addressing this as a joint letter 
to those business connections of A. P. 
Youngblood, Inc., with whom relations 
have extended over a long period, or with 
whom a large volume has been transacted. 
I regard them as friends upon whose 
advice I can rely, and whose good opinion 
I at all times desire and believe that I 
deserve. 

The Northwestern Miller for a number 
of years has been bitterly inimical to my 
interests, their enmity apparently increas- 
ing in proportion to the continued pros- 
perity of A. P. Youngblood, Inc. despite 
their wishes to the contrary. 

Their latest attempt to do me injury 
consists of an article referring to a 
$1,000. settlement made by me of a claim 
for about $1,800. presented by a Chicago 
grain firm. No reference at all is made 
to the fact that the original obligation 
from which the claim resulted consisted 
of a debt due to the grain company by 
an Ohio corporation of which I was a 
minority owner and officer. I endorsed 
this obligation in 1908 without a cent of 
consideration to myself, but as it was out- 
standing in September, 1911, I of course 
included it in my liabilities, being desir- 
ous of starting with a clean slate. 

In December, 1916 I notified all credi- 
tors of Jay Youngblood (although I had 
no legal obligations whatsoever) to pre- 
sent their claims with legal interest for 
payment, and all such claims were 
promptly paid at that time without ex- 
ception. When the grain company claim 
above mentioned was presented about five 
months later, I declined payment, stating 
that I did not regard it as either a moral 
or legal obligation of mine, as it was 
never originally my debt. The issue was 
never tried in court at all, as I asked 
for judgment on the pleadings under a 
point of law without every presenting the 
facts to any judge or jury. The plaintiff 
offered to accept $1,000. as a compro- 
mise, and, against the advise of my at- 
torneys, I concluded the matter on that 
basis, figuring that attorney’s fees, in- 
come tax, and loss of time would at least 
equal that sum. 

In March, 1917 the Eastern Repre- 
sentative of the Northwestern Miller was 
made defendant in a complaint before 
the New York Produce Exchange for 
making certain reported statements 
against me and A. P. Youngblood, Inc. 
The complaint was not sustained because 
he swore under oath that he had not made 
the statements with which he was charged. 

I am now considering the matter of 
bringing in the United States Court a 
suit for damages against the Northwest- 
ern Miller. Actual damage, my attorneys 
advise, will be difficult to prove, since the 
assets and business of A. P. Youngblood, 
Ine. have about quadrupled since De- 
cember, 1916, but they feel confident of 
obtaining at least punitive damages after 
trial of the issues. 

It will be appreciated by me if each 
of the parties to whom this letter is ad- 
dressed will be so kind as to write me his 
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or their opinion of the best course to 
pursue under these circumstances. Sev- 
eral hundred witnesses, if necessary, can 
be produced to prove the facts in the case 
and to testify to their own actual dealings 
with me and the company of which I am 
an officer. I shall be guided in my course 
of action according to the replies re- 
ceived to this letter, and I thank you 
in advance for a prompt expression of 
your opinion. 
Yours truly, 
Jay YounGBioop. 


Although its advice has not been sought 
by the author of the foregoing, The 
Northwestern Miller, being interested in 
the outcome, is willing to give it, un- 
solicited and absolutely without charge. 
It is that Mr. Youngblood bring the suit 
which he is now “considering,” and that 
he lose no time in so doing. To one pos- 
sessed of such enormous assets, the mat- 
ter of the amount of damages would 
doubtless be of no moment, while the 
satisfaction of obtaining “punitive” ven- 
geance would be very great. 

Therefore, whatever may be the advice 
of the recipients of this “joint letter,” its 
author should by all means bring his suit. 
In order to induce him to do so, The 
Northwestern Miller would almost be 
willing to consider a proposition to de- 
fray most of the expenses. 


“COLOSSAL EGOTISM” 

In his open letter of February 5, ad- 
dressed to Senator Gronna, the United 
States Wheat Director asked certain 
pertinent questions which, while they pre- 
sumably will not have the effect of caus- 
ing Senator Gronna to think, an activity 
in which he is seemingly much out of 
practice, ought amply to suffice in mak- 
ing the Senate stop to consider in what 
direction the bill recently introduced by 
the gentleman from North Dakota, and 
favorably reported by the committee of 
which he is chairman, would push the 
entire country. The alternative stated 
by these questions is simple: on the one 
hand the pledge and honor of the gov- 
ernment, the safety of every farmer, 
dealer, miller, flour-handler, baker and 
banker who has anything to do with the 
four hundred million bushels of wheat 
as yet unconsumed, and the maintenance 
of an assured flow of wheat through nor- 
mal channels from the producer to the 
consumer; on the other, a North Dakota 
politician’s guess on the wheat market, 
made at a time when the economic future 
of even a month’s distance defies proph- 
ecy, and in flat contradiction to the 
opinion of the best-informed authorities. 

“Only the most colossal egotism, my 
dear Senator,’ Mr. Barnes said, “would 
presume to forecast the course of prices 
in the face of world-wide unsettlement, 
that within the past few days has 
wrecked the United States export trade 
by the total collapse of over-sea finance. 
Are you so sure of the stability of values 
in the midst of world-wreck that you 
would rest the national honor on your 
opinion of market probabilities? Have 
you such confidence in your own judg- 
ment of future prices that you propose 
to take from the wheat producer the 
protection of the billion-dollar guaranty 
pledged now to June 1?” 

It would appear unthinkable that the 
same Congress which, just a year ago, 
passed the Lever act, could now be in- 
fluenced by such preposterous misstate- 
ments as accompanied Senator Gronna’s 
presentation of his bill. The action of 


the Senate agricultural committee, and 
the many telegrams subsequently sent by 


Mr. Barnes pointing out the imminence 
of the danger, prove that to the United 
States Senate nothing is impossible. For 
various reasons, Congress is not likely to 
pass this bill: for one thing, Congress 
has demonstrated that it will not pass 
anything if it can possibly avoid doing 
so; and for another, the proposal is so 
absurd, and so clearly in defiance of the 
best interests of all the classes involved, 
from the farmer to the consumer, that 
already a vigorous disapproval of it. has 
been expressed from every quarter. None 
the less, the danger exists; and the surest 
safeguard against it is to see that the 
people, and even their representatives in 
Congress assembled, understand the facts. 

The purpose of the Lever act, and of 
the Grain Corporation operating under 
its provisions, was to maintain the guar- 
anteed price of wheat to the farmer with 
the minimum of loss to the people of the 
United States, to provide adequate pro- 
tection to the various interests involved 
in the handling of wheat and its prod- 
ucts, and to secure to the people an am- 
ple supply of wheat products at as rea- 
sonable a price as possible. These things 


the Grain Corporation has done, in so ‘* 


far as they were necessary and prac- 
ticable. The wheat price has, indeed, 
more than maintained itself, but it has 
done so largely because of the absolute 
security created by the existence of a 
billion-dollar corporation always ready 
to come to the rescue. All handlers of 
wheat and its products have worked on 
the assurance afforded by the carefully 
formulated agreements entered into last 
summer with the Grain Corporation. 
Finally, by its sales of wheat and flour, 
the Grain Corporation has done its ut- 
most, and more, perhaps, than according 
to strict business ethics or sound eco- 
nomics it should have done, to keep 
prices to the consumer within reason. 
The operation of the Lever act ter- 
minates automatically after May 31, 
1920, and most elaborate precautions 
have been taken to prevent disaster at 
that time. 
of the country’s wheat and flour han- 
dling has been built on the assumption 
that the law would remain in force for 
the full specified period; in the event of 
a sudden and arbitrary curtailment of 
it, it would be almost impossible to ap- 
ply most of the remedies which were so 
carefully devised. No one can foretell, 
and Senator Gronna least of all, what 
would happen if the guaranty were to 
be removed ahead of time; but no one 
reasonably conversant with the facts can 


The whole business structure 


* doubt that disaster might follow. 


The North Dakota senator has not 
even professed to explain how the Lever 
act has kept down the prices paid to 
the farmer for his wheat, and no such 
explanation is possible. It is quite char- 
acteristic of his utter short-sightedness 
that the class exposed to the greatest 
danger by his proposal is his own fol- 
lowing, the wheat farmers. With the 
guaranty suddenly withdrawn, an entire 
collapse of wheat prices is perfectly pos- 
sible. If this should happen, ‘as Mr. 
Barnes says, “six million wheat farmers 
will ask you by what right you repudiate 
the pledged national guaranty, on the 
underlying foundation of which the in- 
fluence of supply and demand had built 
an average premium of thirty cents per 
bushel.” 

The Lever act was designed to operate 
until the period when arrivals of wheat 
of the 1920 crop were so close at hand as 
to provide a reasonably stabilizing in- 
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fluence; Senator Gronna Proposes to 
create a gap of some three months a, 
an encouragement for the maddest king 
of speculation. The most urgent neg, 
of the country today is for Stability; jt 
is desirable that prices should he jp. 
duced, but absolutely essential thai they 
should not collapse. This stability {}, 


Grain Corporation and the Lever av; pro- 
vide; their destruction would lea... the 
nation’s bread supply for three jionths 


an absolute prey to chance. 

If the people, and their representa. 
tives in Congress, understood th: fy) 
meaning of Senator Gronna’s bill, if the 
farmers themselves 
disaster its passage might invol\. fo, 
them, there would be not the s] htest 


comprehend: the 


danger. Congress, however, is so styinge- 
ly constructed, and is swayed by such 
unaccountable impulses, that prom) t ac- 
tion is necessary, in order to let its nem. 
bers see that their constituents are \ teh. 


ing them, eager to observe wheth« they 
value a single senator’s market tip more 


than the honor and safety of their coun- 
try. 


NO LONGER A QUESTION 


Last December a Boston new iper 


was enjoying in its columns one ot 


perennial and utterly profitless discus. 
sions concerning the merits of whit 
bread versus those of whole-wheat |)read, 
graham bread, black bread, dog biscuits 
and other fad foods which a few ople 
who read the daily press and sev to 
have plenty of time on their hands ap- 
pear so much to relish. 

Dr. H. E. 
commissioner for Indiana and now head 
of the Institute of Buking, 


happened to be in Boston at the tine 


Barnard, formerly food 
American 


and, being invited to express his opinion 
on the subject, made the following 


sensible and pertinent response, hich, 
after all, covers the question about as 
completely and decisively as it would ly 
possible to do in a brief of several jages 

He said: “Is there today any rea! ques 
tion as to the food value of the loaf? 
Does not indeed the fact that almost a 
hundred million people find real and com 
plete nourishment in the white loa! con- 
vince you that criticism of its fitness for 
food is not founded on a proper under- 
standing of the purpose of bread in th 
dietary? The health experts to whom 
you refer doubtless are those who would 
have us consider bread as a complet 
food, and so would naturally deplore all 
milling practices which modify the con- 
position of flour. They overlook the ob- 
vious fact that bread is but one 0! sev- 
eral foods which come to the averag 
table three times a day. 

“Butter is not condemned as foud be- 
cause it is unbalanced; sugar is not in- 
hibited because it is pure carbohy:rate; 
nor is the use of the potato banned be- 
cause it is mostly starch. Why should 
white bread be placed in the list of foods 
of doubtful value because it, too, not 
a complete ration? As a matter o! fact 
it is, whether made from white flour or 
whole wheat, with the single exception of 
milk, the food which most nearly sat- 
isfies our bodies’ needs. The continued 
inference that there is something bad 
about white bread injures the consumer 
by creating doubts which are seriou’ fac- 
tors in disturbing proper metabolism, 
and as well perpetuates a false idea. The 
avidity with which we turned to the white 
loaf after the Liberty loaf was no longer 
a weapon of war settled for all time the 
relative values of white versus whole- 
wheat bread.” 
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ments from Grain Corporaton head- 
quarters had done, has proved lasting. 
If it did not carry full conviction that 

















clear flours, made of spring and hard 
winter wheat, are perhaps more salable 
than other grades. Rye flour is weak in 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BARNES ACTS TO BLOCK GRONNA BILL 


Sends Telegrams to All Delegates Who Attended Conference With Grain Corporation Last June— 
Open Letter to Senator—Protests Against Bill From All Parts of the Country 


Contrary to expectations, the Senate 
committee on agriculture, of which Sena- 
tor Gronna is chairman, promptly and 
unanimously reported favorably the 
North Dakota senator’s preposterous bill 
to terminate at once the operation of the 
Lever act. On the same day, Feb. 6, 
Mr. Barnes made public the following 
letter to Senator Gronna, dated Feb. 5: 

“My Dear Senator: I notice that the 
Senate agricultural committee, of which 
you are chairman, has favorably reported 
to the Senate your own bill, 3844, pro- 
viding for the termination of the wheat 
guaranty act of March 4, 1919. Of 
course, this bill terminates the effective 
price guaranty to the wheat producer for 
the crop of 1919. You personally realize 
that this would be the result, because in 
the Senate on Feb. 2 you expressed your 
own opinion that, even without the guar- 
anty, wheat would not decline. Have you 
such confidence in your own judgment of 
future prices that you propose to take 
from the wheat producer the protection 
of the billion-dollar guaranty pledged 
now to June 1? 

“Two hundred million bushels of wheat 
still remain on the farms, and 200,000,000 
bus additional in the channels between 
farm and consumer, all of it relying on 
the pledged faith of this government that, 
if necessary, the national treasury stands 
behind its purchase at the guaranty level. 
That security your bill proposes to ter- 
minate, and that termination will cause 
apprehension with every farmer, with 
every dealer, with every miller, with every 
flour-handler, with every baker, and with 
every banker. The withdrawal of that 
underlying security will destroy the trade 
methods which have furnished a ready 
daily market to the producer at a farm 
price for wheat 200 per cent higher than 
the pre-war level, yet protected the con- 
sumer by a bread advance of only 75 per 
cent. Suspended buying, wide fluctua- 
tions, increased trade margins reflecting 
increased trade hazards, will then affect 
the producers’ farm price and unfavor- 
ably affect the consumers’ bread price. 
Within the past week, the price of wheat 
in Minneapolis has fallen 50@60c per 
bu, and on the very day your bill is in- 
troduced, some kinds of wheat are down 
to only a few cents above the guaranty 
price. 

“Pass this bill, withdrawing the under- 
lying support which the knowledge that 
government buying is potentially present 
affords, and you may precipitate a fur- 
ther decline, below the guaranty price. 

“Only the most colossal egotism, my 
dear senator, would presime to forecast 
the course of prices in the face of world- 
wide unsettlement, that within the past 
few days has wrecked the United States 
export trade by the total collapse of 
over-sea finance. Are you so sure of the 
stability of values in the midst of world 
wreck that you would rest the national 
honor on your opinion of market proba- 
bilities ? 

“T warn you, and Congress, that in the 
four months yet to go under that guar- 
anty, there yet lies the possibility of such 
a depreciation of value, following the 
withdrawal of that government guaranty, 
that six million wheat farmers will ask 
you by what right you repudiate the 
pledged national guaranty, on the under- 
lying foundation of which the influence 
of supply and demand had built an ay- 
erage premium of 30c per bu. At least 
you shall not then plead that you did it 
in ignorance, and without warning of its 
possible results. 

“IT shall be glad to retire from the 
burdens of this office, assumed at the 
express request of the President, but not 
until the national pledge has been fully 
redeemed, without dishonor. I have still 
confidence that the national Congress, 
which last February pledged $1,000,000,- 
000 to make good the national pledge, will 
not hesitate to condemn this present at- 
tempt at repudiation of that pledge.” 


TELEGRAM TO CONFERENCE MEMBERS 
On the same day, Feb. 6, Mr. Barnes 
sent the following telegram to all dele- 





gates who attended the conference with 
the Grain Corporation last June: 

“The press reports that the Senate 
agriculture committee has favorably re- 
ported the Gronna bill terminating, on 
passage, the wheat guaranty and the ap- 
propriation making it effective. The 
committee apparently acted unanimously 
without any investigation of the disas- 
trous effects which would certainly fol- 
low. Senator Gronna on Feb. 2 stated 
his opinion that wheat would sell higher 
without the guaranty, and that, therefore, 
the appropriation and the administrative 
organization were not now required. 

“On the very day this bill reaches the 
Senate the collapse of wheat price has, 
even in the Minneapolis market, carried 
certain grades within 5c of the govern- 
ment guaranty basis. The withdrawal of 
the underlying assurance of government 
readiness to purchase at the guaranteed 


. price might produce a further decline be- 


low the guaranty, and this termination 
would be the substantial repudiation of 
a national pledge still running four 
months, while 200,000,000 bus of wheat 
still on the farms, 200,000,000 in dealers’ 
hands, and large stocks of flour, all rely 
on the assurance of government buying 
to the end of the pledge, June 1. With 
all the security possible the marketing 
machinery is exposed to great uncertain- 
ties and hazards, as illustrated in the 
collapse of over-sea exchange, suspending 
export trade even in foods. 

“We should be glad to terminate our 
work, but cannot allow Congress, without 
warning of its distressing results, to ex- 
pose the producer and handler by such 
an act of repudiation. You were a dele- 
gate to the June convention, and with 
your advice and assistance was construct- 
ed the system of trade agreements which 
for seven months protected the pledge to 
the grower without loss to the national 
treasury. This whole structure is now 
jeopardized by this proposed act, and 
irreparable damage in undermining con- 
fidence has already been done by its mere 
introduction. You must recognize our 
obligation and your own toward the men- 
aced producers and dealers. What steps 
do you suggest as advisable to take?” 

Further Action by Gronna 

The Northwestern Miller’s Washington 
representative telegraphs that on Monday 
Senator Gronna proposed two resolutions 
providing for investigations of the alleged 
holding back of the grain crop from the 
market. One resolution, which the Senate 
adopted, directs the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to investigate the al- 
leged denial of loans by Federal Reserve 
banks to farmers and small elevator men 
for grain movements. The other provided 
that the Committee on Agriculture inves- 
tigate the grain-car shortage. 

The latter resolution met with objection 
on the ground that the car shortage ex- 
isted not alone in the grain industry but 
was general in nearly every branch of 
industry. Senators expressed the opinion 
that the matter should be investigated by 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, and 
when Senator Gronna persisted that it 
should go to his own committee, Senator 
King, of Utah, objected, and the matter 
went over under the rules until Tuesday. 


Protest from the Trade 

The announcement that the Gronna 
bill, immediately doing away with the 
Grain Corporation, had been favorably 
reported out of the Senate committee was 
viewed in the East more or less humor- 
ously until Mr. Barnes’s telegram to H. 
J. Horan, president of the Philadelphia 
Flour Club, pointing out its real serious- 
ness and the disastrous effects its passage 
would have upon flour distributors 
throughout the country, was received. 

The eastern flour trade as a whole will 
now do everything possible to see that 
this bill, forcing the government to re- 
pudiate its pledges to the flour trade 
through the Grain Corporation, which is 
obviously framed for the purpose of bene- 
fiting only a comparatively small number 
of farmers, and which will work untold 
harm and heavy financial loss upon the 


flour-distributing trade, shall not pass. 
All flour clubs and the trade at large have 
been requested by wire to telegraph their 
representatives at Washington pointing 
out the iniquity of the measure and urg- 
ing its defeat. 

* 

The Toledo Produce Exchange has sent 
a resolution to Washington protesting 
against the proposed abolition of the 
guaranteed price of wheat, the dismissal 
of the federal Wheat Director and revoca- 
tion of the provisions of the Lever bill, as 
advocated in the bill recently introduced 
by Senator Gronna, 

Millers and grain dealers of the central 
states section believe that there should be 
no evasion or equivocation of obligations 
assumed by the government in its guar- 
anteed price of wheat. If wheat is worth 
more money than the guaranteed price, 
there is ample evidence that it will sell 
higher, as has been the case most of the 
present crop year. Senator Gronna is 
regarded as not knowing what he is talk- 
ing about. 

* * 

In common with other grain exchanges 
of the country, the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange on Monday wired to the Mis- 
souri senators a vigorous protest against 
the Gronna bill, which, if adopted, will 
end the existence of the United States 
Grain Corporation. This action was tak- 
en following the meeting of the milling 
and grain trade Saturday. 

The telegram, which was signed by the 
president and secretary of the exchange, 
said that the Grain Corporation was the 
only agency provided for carrying into 
effect the government’s guaranty of 
wheat prices to farmers, and its abroga- 
tion would play havoc with all licensees 
handling wheat and wheat products who 
have contracts with the Grain Corpora- 
tion extending to June 1. Chaotic condi- 
tions would result, the telegram read, 
and endless litigation ensue were the 
Grain Corporation put out of existence 
as planned by the Gronna resolution. 

St. Louis millers and members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange held a meeting Sat- 
urday to discuss the wire received from 
Julius H. Barnes in reference to the 
Gronna bill. Those attending the meet- 
ing were unanimously opposed to the 
passing of this bill, and the Millers’ Club 
appointed a committee, consisting of H. 
G. Craft, E. C. Andrews, and A, V. Imbs, 
to draw up suitable resolutions to send 
to Mr. Barnes. Members of the exchange 
unanimously voted to have the president, 
C. L. Niemeier, wire Mr. Barnes, sug- 
gesting the advisability of calling to- 
gether again the 400-odd delegates that 
were on his advisory committee last year. 

* * 

Lewis Taylor, general secretary of the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, has announced that Mr. Barnes’s 
telegram would be immediately referred 
to a meeting of the executive committee 
of the federation. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association and the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association, in 
speaking of the situation created by the 
Gronna bill, said: 

“As far as the men in the grain trade 
in Indiana have been able to express 
themselves, they favor continuation of 
government regulation until the expira- 
tion of the time originally fixed, May 31. 
Many millers and grain dealers carry 
stocks of wheat bought under the as- 
sumption that the government price 
would protect them, and, while wheat is 
now bringing more than the government 
price, if you remove the protection given 
by the government regulations, the price 
may settle much below the government 
price. Such a development would entail 
heavy losses, not only to millers and 
grain dealers, who have bought this wheat 
at or above the government price, but 
likewise to farmers who may yet be hold- 
ing stocks of wheat.” 

* * 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 

has telegraphed a protest direct to Sena- 





February 11, 1929 


tor Gronna, quoting extensively fro), \\, 
Barnes’s open letter, and from his tele. 
gram to the conference members, anc eoy_ 
cluding as follows: 

“We urgently request that, before fy, 
ther action is taken, the Senate Commit. 
tee on Agriculture grant a hearing {y th, 


representatives of farmer organizations 
farmer elevator associations, grain deal. 
ers’ associations and all affected ji) ter. 
ests.” 

* * 


Duluth grain men have entered a yi. 
orous protest, and have sent out the fol. 
lowing notice from the office of the sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade, signi.) | 
the Duluth Grain Commission Mere}, }2 
Association: 

“The agricultural committee of th, 
United States Senate, on the urgent »ep- 
resentations of Senator Gronna of \ jth 
Dakota, has recommended for passive q 
bill to discontinue the United States ( :ajy 
Corporation, and thereby remove the voy- 
ernment guaranteed minimum price. oy 
spring and durum wheat. 

“Wheat stocks on farms and in ¢)\p- 
try elevators at the present time ota] 
300,000,000 bus—railroad facilities ar. jn- 
adequate for its transportation to (er- 
minal markets—banks are calling |\.ns 
and advancing interests rates—the © sh 
price in terminal markets has dec} ied 
50@75e from maximum prices, and ii: the 
face of this most serious situation, |: vis- 
lation is proposed to destroy the gov rn- 
ment’s minimum price guaranty ani to 
take away from the farmer and coi \try 
grain dealer their only protection, nd 
their only safeguard against much ¢g\at- 
er declines in the value of their whe 


“There is nothing in the present law 
to prevent advances over the governiient 
basic prices when conditions of su) ply 


and demand warrant them, but the law, 
which this new bill seeks to shelve, guar- 
antees that prices will not decline hclow 
the fixed minimum prices, regardless of 
lower world markets or the genera! 
of supply and demand. 

“This proposed action takes uy 
something you need and gives nothing in 
return; it strikes at the very vitals of 
the prosperity of the Northwest, and it 
must not be allowed to prevail. 

“We urge you to communicate at once 
by wire or letter with your congressmen 
and senators, protesting most vigorously 
against the dissolution of the United 
States Grain Corporation and its gu 
teed minimum prices, which have but four 
months longer to run, and requ 
them to do their utmost to preven! the 
passage of such drastic and destructive 
legislation.” 





Unfair Competition Alleged 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Feb. 7.—The |'ed- 
eral Trade Commission has cited th 
Mountain City Mill Co., a corpor:tion 
styling itself Chattanooga Bakery, (hat- 
tanooga, Tenn., in a formal com))|ai 
alleging the use of unfair methods of 
competition in the manufacture and sale 
of bakery products in interstate com- 
merce. The respondent has 40 days in 
which to file answer, after which the case 
will be set down for trial. 

The complaint alleges that the resp 
ent, “in the marketing of its pr 
through wholesale grocers among the sev- 
eral states, adopted the scheme of o‘ler- 
ing to pay travelling salesmen employed 
by grocers who purchased a bill of gods 
from the respondent amounting to $!.200 
during the period of May to December, 
1919, certain prizes or bonuses, depen lent 
upon the amount of sales. The effec‘ of 
this practice, as alleged by the  om- 
plaint, was to induce the salesmen em- 
ployed by grocers through whom res}nd- 
ent markets its products, te choke with 
respondent’s products the ordinary ©':an- 
nels for their distribution and to exc ude 
from such channels the distributio: of 
products of respondent’s competitors 

Joun J. Marrina ©. 





License Revocation 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 7.— Ihe 
licenses granted to the Saginaw (Mi“h.) 
Milling Co., with a branch at Richm:nd, 
Va., have been revoked, effective at 10D, 
Jan, 29, 1920, until further notice, the 
Wheat Director license being revoke in 
its entirety and the Food Administra’ ion 
license in so far as the dealings of the 
company in wheat and wheat prod) cts 
are concerned. Joun J. Marrina’. 
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PRIORITY GIVEN TO GRAIN SHIPMENTS 





Railroad Administration Makes a Determined Effort to Move Stocks From 
rarms—Reloading Order That Would Have Caused Shutting Down 
of Minneapolis Mills Is Modified—Conference at Topeka 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 7.—The ham- 
ne tactics of Governor Allen, of 
eem at last to have produced re- 
ollowing a conference at Topeka, 
Kans which was attended by repre- 
cental of the Railroad Administra- 
organization has issued an or- 
der t railroads of Illinois, Minneso- 
ta, M ina, Texas, Kansas, Arkansas, 
. Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, and 
kota to give priority to all grain 
after carload merchandise, 
ver, Sugar and wood pulp con- 
have been taken care of. 
Thi ler was issued with a view of 
g the transportation of grain 
farms, where it is stated large 
ire still awaiting movement. It 
ly believed any large movement 
to terminals will materially re- 
tations and, as a whole, grain 
dealers are anticipating a reduction of 
as quickly as the new order 
ducing results, which should be 
within next month or six weeks. 
rhe lowing is the order issued from 
juarters of the Railroad Ad- 
on in Washington: “Because of 
itive necessity to provide great- 
' rent of bulk grain, the grain- 
loadit iilroads of the western states 
given instructions to give pref- 
id priority in the furnishing of 
oxea for bulk grain-loading from 
» 18, inclusive, after providing 
ding of less than carload mer- 
print paper, wood pulp, and 
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\ few millers are not inclined to place 
dence in the promises of Direc- 
al Hines, as his promises in the 
past, 1 general rule, have not been 
carrit ut. 

O1 c. 27, last year, according to 
stat issembled by the United States 
Grait yrporation, there were slightly 
1 63,000,000 bus of wheat to be 

Kansas alone, which exceeds 
the a nt awaiting removal the previous 
year 38,000,000 bus. The following 
ire the records of the Grain Corporation: 

1919 1918 
138,272,000 86,506,000 

95,684,000 74,861,000 

42,488,000 11,645,000 
21,008,000 13,814,000 


63,596,000 25,459,000 


1 


arms. 


if 
ovement 


Minneapolis Mills Alarmed 

M \poLis, Minn., Feb. 10.—Early 
n tl eek the milling trade at Min- 
neapolis was very much exercised over 
the o issued by the Railroad Admin- 
strat to the effect that boxcars would 
not be furnished to industries, nor would 
they illowed to reload what cars they 
ipty, for a 10-day period begin- 
ning | 8. 


made 


The \arger milling companies at Min- 
nheape the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the | office of the Railroad Adminis- 


tration took up the matter with the re- 
rector at once, pointing out that 
der was carried out in its en- 
would mean the shutting down 
nills at Minneapolis. It could 
one effect, namely, a serious con- 
gestion in this terminal and a further 
stringency in the money market. The 
millers claimed that it would be impos- 
sible them to finance wheat receipts 
f they were unable to carry on their 
uusiness from day to day, and a 
wheat market would result. 

ing the action taken by the mill- 
ers a ‘thers, a modification of the or- 
der wis received Feb. 8 as follows: 

a tive Feb. 8 to 18, inclusive, re- 
ferrine to order for confining use of 
grain cars to grain traffic, authority is 
permit reloading by grain prod- 
ucts inufacturing concerns of cars 
made cmpty at their plants during 10- 
day period, but no additional equipment 
Suitable for grain is to be furnished to 
these concerns.” 

In other words, millers can use cars 
that they make empty themselves at their 
mills, for shipping flour and feed. Cars 
made empty at terminal elevators, how- 


viona 
if thi 
tirety, 
of th 
have 





riven 





ever, cannot be used, and must be sent 
back into the interior for grain-loading. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





Mills Lack Wheat Supplies 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.—As for some 
weeks past, the car shortage is the most 
detrimental factor to the flour and grain 
trade in all sections. In the first place, 
mills are unable to get adequate supplies 
of wheat to grind, while shipments of 
flour are being greatly delayed by lack 
of empty cars. However, an encouraging 
feature of the weck was the announce- 
ment that Director General Hines had 
ordered all boxcars for grain transporta- 
tion service to the exclusion of practically 
all other traffic. The order providing for 
the special movement of grain, begin- 
ning Feb. 8, in all states west of the 
Mississippi River and Illinois, is of par- 
ticular interest to this section, as many 


states is what is preventing the sending 
of a normal car supply to Indiana. It is 
insisted by the railroad officials that as 
soon as weather conditions relax an am- 
ple supply of cars will arrive in this ter- 
ritory, although admission is made that 
the shortage in the state now is reaching 
2,500 cars a day for all purposes. 
Epwarp H., Zreoner. 


Investigation in Nebraska 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 7.—In a letter to 
Henry T. Clarke, attorney and _ traffic 
manager of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
through its chairman, H. G. Taylor, says: 

“Upon receipt of your letter and of a 
number of others of a similar nature at 
about that date, the commission insti- 
tuted an investigation of the grain-car 
situation. The result of that investiga- 
tion discloses a very serious condition of 
affairs. Not only are the railroads un- 
prepared in point of cars to handle the 
grain offered today, but there appears 
to be no immediate prospect of improve- 
ment, 

“A factor that seriously complicates 
the situation is that all of the roads 
operating in Nebraska have a preponder- 





Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 10. 


definitely accepted. It is 


industrial position. 


COLLAPSE IN STERLING EXCHANGE 
INCREASES BRITISH BREAD COST 


(Special Cablegram)—Food Controller Rob- 
erts has tendered his resignation to the premier, but so far it has not been 


understood that he 


The fall in exchange has made it necessary for the government to give 
serious thought to wheat supplies and the bread situation, since, owing to 
the money market collapse, the bread subsidy has been seriously increased. 

It is possible that the price of a loaf of bread will advance to ls, or 
that the rebate will be restricted to flour for bread-making alone. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ National Federation, will sail 


from Rotterdam, Feb, 29, on his return voyage to the United States. 


will take up an important 


L. F. Broexman. 











mills in southern Illinois are closed down 
for want of wheat. 

A telegram was sent this week to 
Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, who has been 
in Washington endeavoring to obtain 
some relief from the acute car shortage, 
by C. L. Niemeier, president of the ex- 
change, urging Mr. Rippin to secure five 
inspectors, if possible, to pass on avail- 
ability of cars for grain shipment, instead 
of only two, as now are indicated. 

Mr. Niemeier stated that St. Louis 
must have 600 freightcars from outside 
sources; that some mills in southern Illi- 
nois are closed down for want of wheat, 
and, with the market declining, these mills 
will suffer great loss through cancella- 
tion of flour sales, unless deliveries are 
made promptly. 

Perer Derwien. 


Indiana’s Car Shortage Complaint 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 7.—The seri- 
ousness of the freightcar situation in In- 
diana, which has had an important effect 
on grain shipments in many parts of the 
state, has caused both Harry S. New and 
James E, Watson, United States sena- 
tors from this state, to make renewed ef- 
forts to have cars sent to those places 
where the shortage is most acute. 

Indiana was not one of the states in- 
cluded in the order of the United States 
Railroad Administration to have all box- 
cars in certain middle western territory 
used exclusively for the movement of 
grain, although it was insisted that the 
shortage of cars was as severe in this 
state as elsewhere. Some slight modifica- 
tion has been obtained, it is understood, 
and the senators are continuing their ef- 
forts to get more aid. 

In reply to recent strong protests from 
Hoosier shippers, the Railroad Adminis- 
tration says that the majority of the 
empty cars coming into this state come 
here from Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
that the recent severe weather in these 


ance of foreign cars on their lines. For 
example, out of a total of 29,157 boxcars 
owned by the Burlington, it has only 
2,406 of its own, the remaining 26,751 
being foreign cars. As you are perhaps 
aware, many of these foreign cars are 
primarily unsuitable for grain-loading, 
and in addition to that they are in a bad 
state of repair. The roads are reluctant 
to expend any very large sums of money 
in repairing foreign cars. The return 
of company cars to the owning roads is 
very slow at this time, so that there ap- 
pears to be no immediate prospect of 
improvement in this situation. We are 
this day wiring Director Max Thelen, of 
the division of public service, as follows: 

“ ‘Situation relative grain cars shortage 
becoming more acute daily. Present 
available supply wholly inadequate to 
move wheat and corn offered. Approach 
of March 1 with prospective inability of 
farmers to realize on their grain by that 
date matter of grave apprehension to 
banks and other commercial institutions. 
Situation further complicated by moist 
condition of corn, necessitating immedi- 
ate movement if it is to be saved. Rail- 
roads report large preponderance foreign 
cars. Most of these are primarily un- 
suitable for grain and are in poor state 
of repair. We suggest three remedies, 
viz: (1) emergency movement boxcars 
to this territory; (2) more prompt re- 
turn of cars to their owners; (3) modi- 
fication of rules and positive instructions 
if necessary for more extensive repairs to 
foreign cars now in this territory. We 
cannot urge too strongly the gravity of 
this situation. May we not have your 
assistance?’ 

“We are also asking Governor Mc- 
Kelvie to take the matter up by tele- 
graph with the Railroad Administration. 
The remedies suggested in our telegram 
to Mr. Thelen appear to be the only 
practicable means left for relief. 

“The Commission appreciates to the 
fullest extent the gravity of the situa- 
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tion, and it appreciates your offers of 
assistance. We will exhaust any powers 
we have in the effort to remedy the con- 
ditions, and would solicit your continued 
co-operation.” 

Leion Lesuie. 


PROPOSES STATE GRADING 


Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioner Would Remove Grain Standardi- 
zation from Federal Control 


O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commissioner, is sponsor 
for a bill that will be introduced in Con- 
gress soon, which provides for the dis- 
continuance of the present system of fed- 
eral standards for grain-grading and re- 
storing grain-grading standardization to 
state authorities. This bill was held in 
abeyance during the war, and is expected 
to be brought before Congress this 
spring. 

It is proposed in this bill that every 
state producing 100,000,000 bus or more 
of grain will be entitled to one member 
on a national commission to meet with a 
representative of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Agriculture. 
This body could draw up rules and regu- 
lations so intelligible that everybody 
would understand them, which it is 
claimed is not the case at present. It is 
estimated that approximately 20 states 
would be represented on this commission. 
The bill also provides for a reduction in 
the number of wheat grades from 100 to 
30, and to eliminate discrepancies in 
grading among departments of grain su- 
pervision. 

Mr. Jacobson has prepared figures 
which show that from July 1, 1919, to 
Nov. 30, 1919, 11,574 cars of Minnesota 
wheat in Minneapolis terminals graded 
down one or more grades by federal stand- 
ards below the basis on which they would 
have been placed by state grading. Ac- 
cording to figures by the Minneapolis 
branch of the Bureau of Markets, during 
this period 5,790 cars of wheat were 
classed as No. 1 dark northern, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 northern. Mr. Jacobson claims 
that of the grain received here 17,364 
cars would have been graded in these 
four classes under state standards. 


Death of W. E. Carr 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 7.—W. E. 
Carr, a pioneer Kansas miller, located 
for the past 25 years at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, died suddenly of apoplexy at a 
hotel in Kansas City, Friday night. He 
had come here to attend the meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. 

Mr. Carr was for many years in part- 
nership with William Kelly under the 
firm name of Kelly & Carr, Hutchinson. 
Later, when Mr. Kelly withdrew to form 
the company of which he is now the head, 
Mr. Carr associated, in the operation of 
the Monarch mill, with N. B. Sawyer, of 
Hutchinson. Still later,, Mr. Sawyer’s 
son, H. A. Sawyer, became connected 
with the business, and is now its active 
manager. Mr. Carr has been only par- 
tially active in business for a number of 
years, 

R. E. Srerire. 
Sale of Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. 

Battimore, Mp., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is announced that the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. has been 
sold to the General Food Products Co., 
of New York. The price has not yet 
been disclosed, but those close to the local 
concern believe it will exceed $1,000,000. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 








Canadian Flour Exports 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 7.—Exports of 
flour from Canada by months and crop 

years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
“a 387 462 











September 447 883 3 
October ....... 965 634 536 590 
November ..... 683 986 555 784 
December ..... 595 933 1,204 eee 
January ...... 545 885 995 oes 
February ...... 440 991 450 eee 
BEBPGR cc csccese 780 1,049 606 cue 
APPT .ccccccses 537 1,139 608 eee 
BRAY. voece vvece 648 753 974 eoe 
DEMO secccccics 357 1,17 97 cee 
SE socccecesss 936 77 1,195 
August ......-. 1,050 618 1,171 

Totals ...... 7,988 10,826 9,663 1,838 


A. H. Bartey. 
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GRAIN-PRICE CONSPIRACY IS ALLEGED 





Federal Grand Jury at Spokane Charges Speculation by Milling Companies of 
the Pacific Northwest by Which Wheat Was Advanced Above 
Government Price—Corporation Official Involved 


Seattie, Wasn., Feb. 10.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—Speculation in grain by milling 
concerns of the Pacific Northwest, among 
them three Portland concerns in which 
Max H. Houser, vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, is de- 
clared by the reports to be interested, is 
charged in a return made by a United 
States grand jury at Spokane on Feb, 7. 

Purchase of grain at the government 
set price, estimated by the reports to 
total 85 per cent of the Washington state 
crop of 42,000,000 bus in 1919, by about 
half a dozen large grain concerns, is 
charged by the reports, which declared 
that by purported sales of grain to each 
other and through “manipulation of the 
grain market centered at Minneapolis,” 
and by other methods, they have ad- 
vanced the grain to about $1 bu above the 
government price. 

The report in full follows: 

“When the government appropriated 
$1,000,000,000 to buy the 1919 wheat crop, 
wheat receipts became as good as govern- 
ment bonds. Bankers were glad to loan 
money in any quantity to purchase wheat, 
for the money paid the farmers was im- 
mediately redeposited in the banks. The 
minimum price of wheat was fixed in the 
Northwest at $2.20 for soft wheat and 
$2.22 for hard wheat, coast points, and 
the prices paid the farmers were these 
sums less freight to coast points, averag- 
ing about 13c bu, and certain other 
charges which amounted to 4@6c bu. In 
some cases a small premium was paid for 
hard wheat. 

“The majority of the mills in the North- 
west are owned by half a dozen concerns, 
and each in turn has a grain company 
which is officered and operated by the 
men who own the milling concerns. From 
a great mass of testimony presented be- 
fore the grand jury, we believe that 85 
per cent of the 1919 wheat crop of this 
state, estimated at 42,000,000 bus, went 
into the hands of these half dozen grain 
companies and was purchased prior to 
Oct. 15, before any material advance in 
price. The banks of this state are honey- 
combed with warehouse receipts. Spokane 
banks at one time were carrying $9,000,- 
000 worth of such receipts, and it is not 

“unusual to find that a small country bank 
has loaned $1,000,000 on wheat receipts. 

“Having bought practically all of the 
wheat in the states of Oregon and’ Wash- 
ington, these grain companies have been 
able to advance the price by sales to each 
other and through manipulations of the 
grain market centered at Minneapolis 
and by other methods. Although the 
greater part of the wheat was purchased 
around $2.07, the grain companies are 
selling it to their own milling concerns 
at the prevailing market price, which at 
present is $3@3.30 bu for hard wheat. 

“Their own mills are asserting the right 
to manufacture flour on the basis of the 
price paid for the wheat, a price which is 
the result of their own acts of manipula- 
tion. The by-products of flour—bran and 
shorts—are necessary food for dairy cat- 
tle, and the prices now demanded for 
these by-products mean destruction of 
the dairy industry. 

“Under regulations existing in 1918, 
millers were prohibited from making 
more than 50c ton on millfeeds, and a 
‘fair’ price on carload lots was fixed by 
the United States Food Administrator at 
$28.75 ton, while today millfeeds are sell- 
ing in Spokane at $43 ton, carload lots, 
and $50 at coast points. 


MR. HOUSER’S INTERESTS 


“The Pacific Grain Co., the successor of 
the M. H, Houser Grain Co., the Pacific 
Coast Elevator Co., and the Puget Sound 
Warehouse & Elevator Co. are owned and 
operated in connection with the Portland 
Flour Mills concern, with headquarters 
at Portland, Oregon. These corporations 
were owned by M. H. Houser, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion for the northwestern district. At the 


time he became vice-president he made 
some kind of a transfer of his interests 
in these concerns, and does not at this 
time appear as the owner. 


“The offices of the United States Grain 
Corporation for the northwestern dis- 
trict, and the offices of the above named, 
are located in a building in Portland 
owned by M. H. Houser, and it is the 
belief of the grand jury that he, Houser, 
is the real party in interest in the mill- 
ing and grain concerns above named, and 
that by reason of his connection with the 
United States Grain Corporation he has 
been able to manipulate and operate 
them to an immense profit to himself and 
associates. The Pacific Grain Co. admits 
having bought 11,000,000 bus of the 1919 
wheat crop. 

“It is impossible for this district to ob- 
tain relief, for the grain companies 
threaten, in case action is taken to force 
them to sell the grain to the mills at the 
price paid by them, plus a reasonable 
carrying charge, to close the mills and 
ship the grain to eastern points. To 
frustrate any concerted plan of evasion 
we would urge that the Department of 
Justice take simultaneous action in all 
wheat and flour centers of the United 
States. 

ATTACK ON RELIEF MEASURES 

“Lately the press reported that Julius 
Barnes, president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, had joined Herbert 
Hoover in the purchase of one of the large 
newspapers of Washington, D. C. We 
now note daily newspaper articles which 
seem to indicate a propaganda is being 
carried on through the newspapers by 
Mr. Hoover urging the financing on a 
huge scale of flour and wheat to foreign 
countries. According to press reports, 
former Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
recommended that Congress appropriate 
$150,000,000 to purchase flour and wheat. 
It is our belief that this wheat is now 
owned largely by speculators, and in 
some cases by interests directly and in- 
directly connected with some of the of- 
ficers of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. Sales to Europe will benefit 
only the purses of individuals, and_ the 
customer will pay the bills. 

“We believe the credit of this govern- 
ment, through the national and Federal 
Reserve banks, has been used by wheat 
speculators to carry the great bulk of 
the 1919 wheat crop, and that it is with- 
in the power of |he government to reduce 
the price of flour and related necessities 
whenever it chooses to act. 

“Under section five of the act approved 
March 4, 1919, commonly known as the 
‘wheat guaranty act,’ the President of 
the United States is given the power by 
proclamation to find what is a fair, just 
or reasonable practice, device, rate, com- 
mission, charge, profit or price. And we 
would recommend that a proclamation be 
issued under said act fixing a selling price 
of all wheat now held in the United 
States at a price paid the farmers, plus a 
reasonable carrying charge, said fixed 
price not to apply to the producer, and 
that a similar price be fixed on millfeeds. 

“We further recommend that no ap- 
propriation be made by Congress to 
finance the sales of wheat flour or mill 
products to foreign countries until such 
time as the American people are relieved 
from paying extortionate prices now re- 
quired of them by reason of the grain 
manipulation as herein stated. 

(Signed) “L. Roy Starter, Foreman, 

“Grorce W. Futrer, Secretary.” 


MR. HOUSER’S STATEMENT 


Commenting on the report of the 
Spokane federal grand jury charging 
wheat market manipulations, Mr. Houser 
said that he was preparing a detailed 
statement of the operations of the grain 
companies in which he is interested, cov- 
ering the period of the war, which will 
be made public later. In the meantime 
he has issued the following statement: 

“At the beginnng of the crop year, 
or shortly after Mr. Barnes was ap- 
pointed head of the Grain Corporation, 
I wrote to him explaining the situation. 
For the good of the work I asked that 
I should be relieved of the duties of 
vice-president of the Grain Corporation, 


believing that, with the frame of mind 
of the people over the reaction from the 
war, there undoubtedly would be a feel- 
ing that I might continue in this posi- 
tion for private gain. 

“I did not want to jeopardize the past 
two years’ operations by any entangle- 
ments during the coming year, but after 
an almost heartbreaking appeal on the 
part of the Wheat Director to continue 
and to see it through, I decided to do so. 
He pointed out how hard it would be 
for some one new, who had not been in 
the work the past two years, to pick up 
the duties out here, as they were so 
complex and so different from those in 
the eastern sections; and being so far 
away from Washington and New York 
would make it doubly hard. It was with 
this strong appeal in mind that I de- 
cided to stay, against my better judg- 
ment. 

“At the beginning of the war, when I 
accepted this position as vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation, in order to 
maintain my grain organizations I agreed 
to subscribe the entire amount of profits 
gained by them to the various war chari- 
ties, but after balances were made the 
amount was very disappointing, being a 
little over one-half of what I had al- 
ready subscribed. These accounts have 
all been checked by a public accountant 
and also by the internal revenue depart- 
ment, The exact amount of htis will be 
given in the next few days, along with 
some other data on the operations of 
the present crop year. I am withholding 
this data for the present, as we are 
making an absolute check. It is true 
that we have a fair average that for all 
practical purposes would be sufficient, 
but since the charge has been made in 
the manner in which it has, which is prac- 
tically a stab in the back, I want to have 
it absolutely accurate. 

“AN UNWARRANTED ACCUSATION” 

“Now in a general way, with reference 
to the charge of manipulation, this is a 
most unjust and unwarranted accusation. 
It is absolutely absurd on the face of it. 
In the Pacific Northwest, hard wheat 
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patent flour has been cheaper by $1.50@ 
3.50 bbl all season than in any other 
market in the United States. Along in 
October, when it was ascertained how 
short the crop through the Big Benq 
country was, in which section a large 
majority of the hard wheat varieties are 
grown, it developed into a scram)! be- 
tween the various mills and concerns to 
secure supplies. This was greatly jn. 
tensified by some shipments that’ were 
made to Montana, Dakota and Min) ip- 
olis mills. 

“In the aggregate perhaps these lip- 
ments, on account of the great car short- 


age, may not have reached a ¢reat 
amount, but the effect was instantanenys 
The mills here fully realized that, wii} a 


shortage in this hard wheat section, (here 
would be barely enough to go around to 
supply the mills’ wants of the P.cifie 
Northwest, and, knowing that some 1 ivht 
get away to the East, this greatly jp- 
tensified the situation. 

“T have just seen the article that was 
published in the Spokane paper, ai! jy 
reading it over it seems almost impossible 
to arrive at a conclusion as to what it js 
really all about. I see they even mentioned 
the name of Mr. Hoover, especially jn 
regard to his buying into a newsp:per, 
and the credit of sending supplies to the 
suffering children of Europe. Ther« fore 
it would appear that polities have ap. 
parently entered into this situation. 

“Now, so far as the grand jury’s wor- 
rying over the fact that some one might 
profiteer on the purchase and sale of this 
wheat they can disillusion their minds 
on that score, as the Grain Corporation 
already has a supply of wheat to meet 
this situation which was bought at the 
guaranteed price. 

“Another rather inconsistent aspect to 
this situation is that the grand jury rec- 
ommends various regulations in connec- 
tion with wheat prices, when only « day 
or two before Senator Gronna, of North 
Dakota, recommended that all restric- 
tions be taken away and the Grain Cor 
poration be ended. It certainly makes 
an interesting comparison, to say the 
least.” 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT CASE AGAIN 
BEFORE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 7.—Repre- 
sentatives of northwestern grain in- 
terests appeared last Thursday before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at a rehearing on the recent de- 
cision of the Commission which sub- 
stantially approved the Johnson rate re- 
adjustments against which northwestern 
interests have been making a fight for 
over a year. 

At the rehearing the Northwest was 
represented by C. A. Severance, of St. 
Paul; Charles E. Elmquist, formerly of 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission; W. P. Trickett, of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association; and Joseph 
Beck, representing the St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Other cities affected 
by the decision were represented, but 
took no part in the rehearing. 

The northwestern representatives de- 
clared the proposed readjustment of 
rates violates a principle heretofore rec- 
ognized by the Commission, in that it 
does not take into account the total 
freight cost of grain movements from 
points of production to points of con- 
sumption through the immediate mar- 
kets and milling centers, 

Mr. Elmquist argued the unreasonable- 
ness of the proposed elimination of trans- 
it at Minneapolis, and the proposed dis- 
continuing of the joint through rates 
from the Twin Cities. He declared that 
Duluth and Twin City transit under these 
rates should not be increased in the in- 
terest of Chicago lake-and-rail rates. 

If the proposed readjustment of rates 
becomes effective, Mr. Elmquist predict- 
ed that investments in grain and milling 
interests in the Northwest would be se- 
riously affected. 

F. H. Fletcher, formerly of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, who represented 
the Railroad Administration, supported 
the recent decision of the Commission. 
He declared that rates should be fixed 
without regard to established business, 
and that the long haul from the North- 


west to Chicago should govern in rate- 
fixing. 

Mr. Fletcher said Railroad Adminis- 
tration officials have no intention and 
have had no intention of establishing the 
new rates on grain shipments through 
Minneapolis and St. Paul until after the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
finally passed on them. Authority had 
been issued to the roads to put the new 
tariffs into effect, but it is customary 
for the Railroad Administration, which 
is one branch of the government, not to 
attempt to take advantage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which is 
another branch of the government, in the 
application of its authority. 

Accordingly, while the matter of the 
Twin Cities grain rates is pendiny be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, there is no possibility of the lail- 
road Administration putting the new 
rates into effect until the final decision 
of the Commission is handed down. 

The rehearing was held before Chair- 
man Clerk, of the Commission. It was 
apparent, through questions asked by 
several commissioners, that they had not 
up to this time gained a clear under- 
standing of the effect of the proposed 
rate readjustment on northwestern grain 
interests. 

Joun J. Marrin iy. 





Wichita Mills Closed 

Wicnrra, Kansas, Feb. 11.—(Special 
Telegram )—Practically all mills in Wich- 
ita and vicinity were compelled to close 
down yesterday on account of the “ail- 
road order prohibiting reloading cars 
made empty at the mills, and no empties 
being furnished for loading products. 
Concerted action is being taken by state 
authorities and mills in an effort to se 
cure relief. It is thought a modification 
of present orders will be obtained, and 
operations resumed. 

J. T. McCrerrann. 
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Flour sales were disappointingly light 
in the t week. Millers looked for good 
huving at the decline, but it did not ma- 


terial Prices are fully $1 bbl less 


than eek ago, and at times during the 
week re $1.25@1.40 under last Tues- 
day's otations. With the strength in 
wheat sterday and today, quotations 


have been marked up about 40c bbl. 

The ur trade is represented to be 
well plied. Some have flour coming 
to the it $1@2 bbl above the present 
nd millers expected that these 
would come in and buy at the decline 
10 to average up their holdings. 
ional mill reports fair sales in 
two days, but, on the whole, the 
very quiet. 

Top patents are quoted by Minneapo- 
lis m it $13.50@13.90 bbl, standard 
jatent $13@13.60, bakers patent $12.50 

12.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear 
so! second clear $6@6.50, in 140- 

icks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


basis, 


\n 0 


} 
the ia 


MILLFEED 
I me bright spot in the situation 
t p nt is the comparatively good de- 
r millfeed. This is due apparent- 
ym to the curtailed production than 
0a volume of trade. The market is 
nd has been for some time strictly a re- 
sell roposition. Eastern brokers are 
etti1 deliveries against purchases 
ma eks ago, and they are able to un- 


dersell mills and still make a_ profit. 
Con ‘tive inquiry, particularly in 
weste tates, however, is good. 

[he feature of the market is the wid- 
ening the spread between bran and 


tant middlings. Latter are now sell- 
ing 1@5 ton over bran, against $2@ 
The heavier grades 
scarce, and are in 


0 two weeks ago. 

\ t feeds are 
best iest, 

M ire represented to be far be- 
hinc deliveries agafnst old contracts, 
ind to be selling the bulk of their cur- 
ent duction in mixed cars with flour. 

M quote bran at $43 ton, standard 
$46.50@47, flour middlings 
$54 . red dog $61@63, and mixed feed 
$48, )0-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


mid 7S 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
sentiny a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
mparisons, as reported to The 
Nort stern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

252.620 46 

43 

36 

BAGO .ccccesece 26 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

I output by interior mills in Min- 


North Dakota, South Dakota, and 








three om Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
port ’ The Northwestern Miller, with 
con ons: 
Weekly 
No capacity Output Pct. 
52 , 132,975 41 
52 122,700 37 
65 176,930 41 





“Week ended Jan. 31. 


. ended Feb. 7. 


SH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


I was a much better tone to the 
cas} eat market the past two days, 
duc ) the modification of the car order. 
Pri ire up 5@10c over Saturday on 
top grades and up to 15c on the lower 
grades. Local millers felt a little en- 
couraged when they received notice that 
they could reload their empties, and a 


good demand developed. Local mills led 
in the buying, but outside mills also 





were in the market and took fair quan- 
tities. Last week cash wheat was very 
unsettled, and prices broke daily. There 
was no demand either from local or out- 
side mills. Today, No. 1 dark closed at 
$2.70@2.85 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.55@ 
2.70. 

Winter wheat also was draggy, but 
prices did not break as much as for 
spring wheat. Demand the past few 
days showed some improvement, but it is 
not yet good. Kansas No. 2 hard is 
quoted around $2.50@2.70 bu; No. 2 red, 
$2.50@2.55. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 151% were in operation Feb. 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C, D, E, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


Milling Co., A 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 7, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 626 826 1,540 
co eee 586 61 457 
Totals .... 1,977 1,212 887 1,997 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Feb. 7, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 






Minneapolis 71,205 72,271 651,833 66,161 
Duluth .ccecss 10,195 8 16,441 22,165 
Totals ...... 81,400 159,610 68,274 87,326 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Feb. 7, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis 8,903 24,078 690 12.366 
Duluth ....... 1,888 25,779 913 7,716 
Totals .....-. 10,791 49,857 1,603 20,082 
WORKING FOR LARGER ACREAGE 


The Spring Wheat Crop Improve- 
ment Association of Minneapolis, of 


which Bert Ball is chairman, is continu- 
ing its campaign in the the interests of 
a larger and better wheat crop in the 
Northwest. Several surveys of the situa- 
tion have been made, and arrangements 
for supplying good seed where same is 
lacking. Since the winter wheat acreage 
in the United States is smaller than a 
year ago, an effort will be made to in- 
crease the spring wheat acreage this 
year. 
COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was very un- 
settled last week. All grains show a big 
drop in prices, ranging 7@17%c bu. 
Rye was the weakest on the list, having 
lost 1714c. The extremely weak foreign 
exchange situation, short selling and 
liquidation, and the grain shipment order 
from the Railroad Administration were 
factors in the weakness. Cash corn was 
only fairly active. Chief demand came 
from near-by feeders. Western shippers 
were in the market on a few days, and 
elevators bought an occasional car. Clos- 
ing prices, Feb. 9: No. 3 yellow, $1.35 
@1.36 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.31@1.32. 

Oats seemed to be more active than 
the other grains. Offerings were lighter 
than expected, and there was a fairly 
good clean-up daily. Feeders and grind- 
ers were the principal buyers, but eleva- 
tors also showed some interest. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 7644@77%4c bu; No. 
4 white, 7334, @75\4¢. 

Rye was very weak and since a week 
ago prices on No. 2 dropped from $1.60% 
@1.61% to $1.424%@143¥% bu, which it 
closed at yesterday. Demand was rather 


quiet. Elevators showed most interest 
in heavy dockage stuff. Mills were in- 
different. 

Barley was dull early in the week, but 
later maltsters came into the market and 
took the best grades. Shipping demand 
also improved. Closing range, $1.11@ 
1.32 bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


The flaxseed market was rather mixed 
the past week. On a few days, buying 
was quite active and prices firm, while 
on others demand fell off and tone of 
market was much easier. The past few 
days demand was limited, crushers not 
being very aggressive, due mainly to the 
Railroad Administration order regard- 
ing empties. No. 1 flaxseed is quoted 
around $4.95@5 bu for spot, and $4.90@ 
4.95 to arrive. 

Linseed oil meal is very little changed 
from previous weeks. Most crushers re- 
port a fairly good demand. One mill, 
however, claims that there has been a 
falling off in demand, and that buyers 
are not so anxious to take on new sup- 
plies. Shipping directions with all mills 
are very satisfactory. The mills, as a 
rule, are operating very light, due to the 
extremely bad car situation and the light 
movement of seed. Crushers quote oil 
meal at $79 ton, for February shipment, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; $77 for March-April 
shipment; $75 for May-June shipment. 

Export demand for cake is nil. For- 
eign dealers cannot do anything under 
present conditions. A nominal quotation 
on oil cake would be around $68 ton, New 
York. 

NORTHWESTERN BAKERS MEET 

The second annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Association of the Baking 
Industry was held last week at Grand 
Forks. J. B. Bertel, of Jamestown, was 
elected president, S. P. Bronson, of 
Oakes, vice-president, and Harry How- 
lands, of Fargo, secretary. 

The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in 
Minneapolis Monday of this week. B. 
O’Donnell, of Duluth, was elected presi- 
dent, William B. Thomson, Minneapolis, 
vice-president, Joseph Zalesky, of St. 
Paul, financial secretary, L. F. W. Meese, 
Minneapolis, corresponding and _ record- 
ing secretary, and Edward Jerabek, St. 
Paul, treasurer. The officers and Charles 
Holz, of St. Paul, and L. H. Day, of 
Minneapolis, constitute the board of di- 
rectors. 

GRAIN IN ELEVATORS TAXABLE 


A case has just been settled at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, which has been in the 
courts for about three years. The ele- 
vator owners contended that the city had 
no right to tax grain in elevators, claim- 
ing that it was in transit, and secured 


an injunction restraining the city from 
collecting taxes assessed. 
The elevator companies have now 


agreed to pay the tax, including back 
taxes, for the last three years; in all 
about $35,000 is involved. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S MILL 


Governor Lynn J. Frazier and the 
members of the State Industrial Com- 
mission visited Grand Forks, N. D., 


Wednesday of last week for the purpose 
of selecting a site for the flour mill and 
terminal elevator plant which the state 
of North Dakota is to build. 

The plans call for the erection of a 
3,000-bbl mill, concrete storage tanks of 
a capacity of 1,600,000 bus, and a work- 
ing-house capable of handling 100 cars 
of grain a day. 

Governor Frazier stated that bids for 
the erection of this plant would be con- 
sidered and contracts awarded March 15, 
so that the plant would be ready for 
operation by the time the 1920 wheat 
crop is harvested. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Cracked corn and ground feeds are 50c 
ton lower for the week. 

A, G. King, of Syracuse, N. Y., is vis- 
iting the St. Paul Milling Co. this week. 

J. J. Kelly, the Chicago flour broker, 
called on Minneapolis mills during the 
week. 

The decline in rye is reflected by a 
reduction of 80c@$1.10 bbl in rye flour 
prices. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
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Institute of Baking, left Sunday evening 
for New York. 


The Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, plans to erect an elevator ad- 
joining its A mill. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has placed 
an order with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
for five flour sifters. 

_ I. B. Swanson, Minneapolis millfeed 
jobber, is confined to his home this week, 
due to an attack of grippe. 

F. R. Robinson, of the Hunter-Robin- 
son-Wenz Milling Co., St. Louis, was a 
Minneapolis visitor during the week. 

_ The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Minnesota will hold its annual 
convention in Minneapolis, Feb. 17-19, 


W. E. Cornforth, recently’ of Garden- 
ton, Man., is now miller for the Central 
Minnesota Power & Milling Co. at Sauk 
Center, Minn. 

W. P. Trickett, of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Terminal 
Warehouse Commission. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has sold 
two No. 15 improved Kennedy wheat 
heaters and a simplex grinder to the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 

M. E. Harrison, director of the ninth 
federal district war savings organization 
has resigned to enter the advertising de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

The Missouri Pacific road has an- 
nounced that it will reopen its Minneap- 
olis office March 1, R. B. Wilson again 
being in charge as northwestern repre- 
sentative. 

Many of the employees of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., are 
buying stock in the corporation. About 
1,000 shares have already been so dis- 
posed of, ; 

The State Board of Control, at St. 
Paul, Minn., will consider bids, Feb. 13, 
on 850 bbls of straight flour, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks, for delivery to state 
institutions, ; 

Alexander Ingraham, in charge of con- 
struction work on the Calgary (Alta.) 
Flour Mills Co.’s plant, was in Minne- 
apolis during the week, en route home 
from Chicago. 

North Dakota has 2.200 elevators, of 
which 510 are operated by farmers’ com- 
panies and 298 by independent com- 
panies. The remainder are old-line com- 
pany elevators. 

The Evergreen Roller Mills, Fort At- 
kinson, Iowa, have placed an order with 
E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis representative 
of the Wolf Co., for a No. 883 Wolf- 
Dawson wheat washer. 


EK. R. Barber, president of the Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will leave the 


latter part of this week for California. 
He and Mrs. Barber will visit Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., before returning home. 

L. Clayton Andrews, wheat salesman 
for the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, died Saturday of pneumonia, 
following an attack of influenza. Mr. 
Andrews had been connected with the 
grain trade here for 29 years. He was 
50 years of age, and is survived by his 
widow. The funeral was held Feb. 9; 
interment was at Lakewood Cemetery. 





Italian Bond Issue 


It has been announced that the issue 
of $25,000,000 61, per cent Italian bonds, 
dated Feb. 1, recently authorized for 
flotation in this country by the United 
States Treasury department, will be of- 
fered to the public at 97.50 and accrued 
interest. The conversion privilege, where- 
by bondholders may be paid, at maturity, 
either in dollars or in lire at the rate of 
seven to the dollar, at the holder’s op- 
tion, has already occasioned much favor- 
able comment among Italian and Ameri- 
can investors. It is expected that the 
bonds will be issued early in February. 





Three hundred thousand workers in 
cotton and woolen mills in Massachusetts 
and thousands of operatives in other 
eastern states have been granted a wage 
advance of 12% per cent, which will 
mark a new high level for textile wages. 
It is estimated that this will add ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 weekly to the pay- 
rolls of New England mills. 
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Flour-trading this week was very dull. 
Due to the declining wheat market, buy- 
ers were perceptibly nervous, and, al- 
though in some instances stocks were 
small, they were inclined to await the dis- 
continuance of the depression. 

Southwestern millers as a whole are 
making efforts to create an eastern de- 
mand for their products. For the past 
two weeks the domestic and territorial re- 
quest has been light, and millers have 
been forced to look to other fields for 
an outlet. As the greater portion of the 
inquiry was coming from eastern jobbers, 
they naturally endeavored to “push” flour 
in that territory. 

Millers did not trade very actively in 
wheat this week, while the market was 
declining; however, they displayed re- 
newed interest yesterday, when hard 
wheat rose 5@10c. Fairly large stocks 
were taken on, which indicates that they 
have confidence in the future strength of 
the market. 

Clears were reported in very poor re- 
quest by the majority of the mills. How- 
ever, two Kansas City millers stated the 
demand exceeded their output of these 
grades. Patents sold more readily than 
any other grade this week. 

Retailers state the government flour 
has developed fair demand, and that 
sales are in larger quantities than here- 
tofore. The Corporation has offered hard 
winter and spring wheat flours with equal 
amounts of soft winter flours at $10.65 
bbl. Jobbers’ profits are limited to 75c 
bbl, and retailers’ to $1.25 

Southern export inquiry continues 
good, although actual-sales were small. 
Millers here were greatly disappointed 
with the ruling of the Shipping Board 
last week regarding the ocean freight 
rates to Europe on mill peg gp Many 
state that, should the ruling be reversed 
through the efforts of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, which will take the mat- 
ter up with the Shipping Board the first 
weck in March, a wonderful trade will 
be developed, providing, of course, the 
foreign exchange is stabilized through 
the extension of credits by this country. 

Shipping instructions did not arrive as 
rapidly this week as previously. Due to 
this fact, mills are offering round lots 
for immediate delivery. 

The car situation has not improved, 
and the serious congestion at country, 
single-carrier, points continues. Millers 
are not inclined to place much faith in 
the promises of Director General Hines, 
ie. to establish priority on grain ship- 
ments from the farms. Mr. Hines has 
made like promises before, which have 
produced no material results, and millers 
do not expect any great relief until the 
railroads are returned to private owner- 
ship. 

The wheat market had a depressed tone 
all week until yesterday, when unexpect- 
ed strength developed. Mills and eleva- 
tors purchased freely, which signifies 
that the belief exists that higher pre- 
miums will prevail shortly. 

Flour quotations this week are ma- 
terially lower, with short patents rang- 
ing $12. 45@13.10; standard patents, 
$11.70@12.50; straights, $11.45@12; first 
clears, $10. 05@11; second clears, $8.25@ 
8.80; low-grades, $5.85@6.25. 


MILLFEED 

Demand has been very slow this week, 
with mill quotations unchanged, and 
dealers’ prices considerably lower. The 


slump in wheat accounts for the weak 
request. Resellers are again very active 


in the East, it is said, and little business 
has been consummated in that territory. 
The following are today’s quotations: 
bran, spot, $2@2.07; March-April is of- 


fered at $2.02; brown shorts, spot $2.25 
@2.30, March $2.30; gray shorts, spot 
$2.35@2.43, March $2.40. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ZOO WOO ccccscrccccveive 81,000 83 
BUG WEEE cccc oer cpccveccs 82,500 85 
BORD GO cécvtvcscccesives 51,300 63 
PRS: PONTO GMO. vibes cvvies 61,800 65 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 90 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 437,37 i q 71 
Last week ....... 80 
Year ago ........ 55 
Two years ago... 27 72 





Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,399 bbls this week, 5,290 last 
week, 16,317 a year ago and 24,355 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, 20 fair, and 52 slow 
and quiet. 

SUCCESSOR TO MR. SANGSTER 

At a conference to be held Feb. 10, 
directors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and of the Chamber of Commerce 
will discuss the advisability of securing 
a successor to R. D. Sangster, who re- 
cently resigned to accept the industrial 
commissionership of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

It is said several traffic men have filed 
applications for the position, and it is 
planned at the meeting to pass on the 
qualifications of these individuals, pro- 
viding a decision is not reached to sep- 


arate the traffic departments of the 
Board of Trade and the Chamber of 
Commerce. Two years ago the Board of 


Trade reached an agreement relative to 
establishing its own traffic bureau, and 
recently another favorable vote regard- 
ing the establishing of an independent 
department of transportation before 
railroads are returned to private control 
was cast. 

It is said that, should a separate bu- 
reau be formed, it was not at all unlikely 
that two traffic men would be chosen to 
fill the position left vacant by Mr. Sang- 
ster’s resignation. At present, and until 
a successor can be chosen, Joseph H. 
Tedrow, chief clerk of the department, 
will assume the responsibility of trans- 
portation commissioner. 


LOW PRECIPITATION RECORD 


The lowest precipitation record of 
Kansas City and vicinity for 31 years 
was established during December and 
January. 

The precipitation in December was 
16-100 of an inch, whereas the normal 
amount of rainfall is 1 34-100 of an inch. 
In January 35-100 of an inch fell. The 
normal rainfall for this month is 1 35-100 
of an inch. 

The previous low record was made in 
1900, when in the month of December 
but 19-100 of an inch was recorded. 

Serious results have not been forth- 
coming, due to plenty of precipitation in 
November. Rains were general during 
that month, and the crops received suf- 
ficient moisture to enable them to endure 
a long dry period without any damaging 
effects resulting. 

The following is the report from 119 
stations of the Kansas weather bureau: 






“Total precipitation in western section of 
the state amounted to less than 1-10 of 
an inch over a wide area. Only in south- 
eastern counties did more than an inch 
fall. The greater portion of this amount 
came in the form of a heavy snow the 
second week in January, which covered 
the ground for practically 10 days, and 
was from six inches to a foot in depth. 

“The average fall of moisture over the 
eastern third of the state was .46 of an 
inch; the middle third, .24 of an inch; 
and for the state as a whole, .28 of an 
inch, which is about one-third of the 
normal amount. 

“Wheat in the western third was green, 
and continued in sufficient thickness to 
cover the ground in many places. Far- 
ther east it was thinner, and in some 
counties, especially those of the south 
and south-central parts, the grain was 
frozen back into the ground.” 


FARMING A LOSING GAME? 

William W. Jardine, president of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, in an 
address in Kansas City this week, as- 
serted that at least 15 and possibly 20 
per cent of the farmers of this country 
are operating on an unprofitable basis. 
He holds this fact responsible for the 
decreased acreage apparent everywhere, 
and produces figures, based on sound 
study, to the effect that there will be 
15 per cent less wheat grown in this state 
this year than last. 

Mr. Jardine stated the profits of farm- 
ers were minimized, due to 50@100 per 
cent increases in the operation of farms. 
Labor was scarcely to be had at any 
price late in this crop year. It is said 
farmers in practically all sections of the 
country have come to see the wisdom of 
organizing, in spite of the fact that they 
are a most difficult class to get together. 


BOARD OF TRADE NOT TO BUY 

The proposal under discussion for the 
past several months for the purchase by 
the Board of Trade of the old building 
now occupied was definitely voted down 
by the membership this week. The vote 
was conclusive, 114 against to but 37 for 
the plan. 

The lease on the present quarters now 
has four years to run, and it is believed 
that, before the end of the period, con- 
ditions will be favorable for securing a 
large, modern building uptown. 

MORE BIG CARS 

This week adds more “championship” 
cars to the record of heavy loadings of 
flour. 

Apparently the medal must be awarded 
to the Woolf Milling Co., New Haven, 
Mo., which reports having last year load- 
ed a car with 175 bbls, 1,700 14-bbl cot- 
tons and 208 %-bbl cottons, a total of 
626 bbls, of a gross weight of 124,042 lbs. 

Other big cars reported loaded were 
by: Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., 6114, bbls, weighing 119,850 
Ibs; Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
115.640 lbs in ¥%-bbl sacks; Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, 600 bbls in half sacks 
to a California customer, and a car con- 
taining 550 bbls of flour and added feed, 
to a total weight of 120,800 lbs, to an 
Ohio point. 

The draft on the big car loaded by the 
Wichita company amounted to $7,745, 
which probably approaches a record in 
total value represented by a single car of 
flour, 

TO REBUILD ELLSWORTH MILL 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, which this week purchased the 
400-bbl mill at Ellsworth, Kansas, long 
operated by the Ellsworth Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., announces plans for a rebuild- 
ing of the plant and an increase of its 
capacity to 600 bbls. With the Salina 
plant, this purchase and increase will 
give the Lee company a total of 2,500 
bbls daily capacity. 

Included in the Ellsworth purchase 
were nine country elevators, forming a 
nucleus for a line which the Lee company 
will increase from time to time. 

NOTES 

J. F. Skinner, manager of the Medicine 
Lodge (Kansas) Milling Co., Inc., is a 
Kansas City visitor. 

Fred Burns, secretary of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was here this week. 

Frank P. Logan, manager of King, 
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Winter & Co., Chicago, spent two 
in Kansas City this week. 


H. Ayers, manager of Moses 


lVs 


Bros, 


Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, was in Kan- 


sas City during the week. 
W. A. Applegate, m 


manager of the Calq. 


well (Kansas) Milling Co., was in Kan. 


sas City late in the week. 


P. B. Kimpler, manager of the | 
wood (Kansas) Mill & Elévator Co 
ited Kansas City this week. 


John C. Koster, secretary and 9: 
sales-manager of the Stafford (Ka 
Flour Mills Co., spent a day her 
week. 


W. H. Hill, secretary and treasu 
the Mound City (Mo.) Mill & Ek 
Co., was accompanied by his wife « 
trip to Kansas City this week. 

Warren A. Baker, Kansas City 
man, and for many years connecte«| 
Harris Winthrop & Co., Chic: ago, 
Jan. 31, following an attack of infl 


Emmett V. Hoffman, vice-presid 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., has ret 
from a two weeks’ pleasure trip t 
Springs, Ark. Mrs. Hoffman ret 
with him. 


Transfer of the certificate of 
Washburn, deceased, in thes Kansas 
Board of Trade has been asked by 
Crosby, director of the Washburn- 
Co., Minneapolis, 

RE. A. Whiteman, assistant su; 
tendent of the Wells-Abbott-Niemai 
Schuyler, Neb., has resigned to acc 
position with the Sheffield-King M 
Co., Faribault, Minn. 

Karl E. Humphrey, manager of t 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co 
tended the millers’ meeting here I) 
and left today for a fortnight’s \ 
New York and other eastern mark« 

Mrs. W. W. Leeds, the wife of \\ 
Leeds, a broker of the Armour | 
Co., died Feb. 1, at the home, 3514 
derson Avenue. ‘The mother of 
Theis, also of the Armour Grain 
died in Marietta, Ohio. 

Clarence Fields, of Winnipeg, a 
mer member of the Kansas City | 
of Trade, visited the exchange this 
Mr. Fields stated trade was unus 
dull in Winnipeg, and that there wa 
tle hope of improvement for at le 
days. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the 
land Flour Milling Co. arrived 
Newton this week to spend a few 
in the home office of the com 
Charles Barrows, also of the Mi 
company, has returned from a track 
to Missouri points. 

Victor Simonds, youngest son of 
onel N. P. Simonds, died of pneu: 
on his farm, near Garden City, K 
Feb. 1. Mrs Simonds was formerly 
nected with the Simonds-Shields | 
Co., before that concern and the 
dale Grain Co., were associated. 

The most successful corn grow: 
Towa last year was Leroy A. Hain 
Princeton. His crop yielded 111.6 
of dry shelled corn per acre. Mr. H 
was awarded the trophy cup donat 
President R. A. Pearson, which is 
annually to the farmer having the la 
crop yield. 

A. R. Walter, formerly connected 
the Santa Fe Railroad as grain insp: 
and the Knight Brokerage Co., 
opened an office at 214 Postal Buil 
and will head a business to be know 
A. R. Walter & Co. The new com 
will be operated along jobbing and 
kerage lines. 

The automobile of Harry G. Rai 
manager of the Midland Flour Mi 
Co., was recovered this week in B« 
Mo., by the Mid-West Detective Ag: 
which had been assigned to the case. 
car had been sold by the thieves 
former Kansas City municipal emp! 
who is the owner of a garage in B« 

A 50-bbl mill will be erected in Fo: 


Okla., shortly by the Farmers’ Mi 
Elevator Co. Construction work 
commence about April 1, and the 


will be operated by an oil engine of 
semi-Diesel type. 
cently organized, and has already a‘ 
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prt add that plenty of this wheat will now be further export business that may be done be consummated. Standard brands of 
; onto, Ont, Fes. 7, 1920 forthcoming. The new prices for On- in wheat or flour in large quantities. In rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to 
peattlss Pigg he: Recga nb cite tario wheat, as fixed by the Canadian view of this it would not be surprising if the trade in Manitoba, are quoted $4.35, 
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f flour to that port. Standard 
vheat flour is quoted at $13.15 
'8-lb bags, net cash terms, deliv- 
tario points. 
lvance in the maximum price of 
heat flour from $10.10 to $11.25 
fecting sales, and practically no 
has been done since the new 
ecame effective, hence no quota- 
present available. Previous to 
es were being made at the full 
1 price of $10.10 bbl, in second- 
bags, f.o.b. Montreal. 


MILLFEED 
ire unable to supply the demand 
|, and they are cutting down the 
allowed to each car. No relief 
ght, owing to. the fact that many 
e being obliged to shut down. 
selling at $45 ton, in mixed cars 
uur, delivered Ontario points; 
WHEAT 

rio winter wheat is not yet plenti- 
it it is expected that the higher 
will bring this out in large quanti- 


that the Canadian Wheat Board is said 
to have been taking an overdue propor- 
tion of cars for wheat export purposes, 
while grain for domestic use has been 
held up. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Wrwnirec, Man., Feb. 7.—The insist- 
ent demand for flour, recently so marked 
in the western provinces, appears to have 
been satisfied. A few buyers are still 





possessed of the idea that prices may 


again rise, but in the face of the general 
position in the grain markets and the 
growing feeling of alarm at the disor- 
ganization of foreign exchange the dis- 
position is to refrain from speculative 
buying. This being the case, all western 
flour mills see the end of their orders on 
hand, and are shutting down one by one. 
Until more export business is placed by 
the Wheat Board, the output of mills will 
remain small, 

The position of the pound sterling in 
relation to Canadian exchange seems to 
make it certain that there will be no 
more buying of flour in this country for 


$1.67; No. 2 Canadian western rye, $1.62, 
—in store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 
MILLFEED 

bran and shorts grows 


parts of the West are 
On their 


Demand for 
stronger. All 
pressing orders upon mills. 


part, mills are obliged to limit sales 
strictly to their diminishing output. 
When the real shutdown comes, as it 


may by the end of this month, the coun- 
try will be bare of stocks. Prices for 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered, re- 
main as follows: Manitoba, bran $39 ton, 
shorts $46; Saskatchewan, bran $38, 
shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton and points 
sast, bran $37, shorts $44; Alberta, bran 
$38, shorts $45; British Columbia, Revel- 
stoke territory, bran $40, shorts $47; 
British Columbia, coast territory, bran 
$41, shorts $48. 
OATMEAL 


Domestic sales of rolled oats and oat- 
meal show considerable volume, and to 
this extent mills have no ground for 
anxiety, but export sales are at a stand- 
still, which is a serious matter. Plenty 


for their cane is 55 per cent of the value 
of the sugar obtained. 

The La Carlota Sugar Central, Occi- 
dental, Negros, P. I., has been granted 
permission to increase its capital from 
$750,000 to $1,250,000; also to issue bonds 
to the amount of $1,750,000, making a 
total of available funds when these is- 
sues are subscribed of $3,000,000. The 
company operates a sugar central in a 
very rich sugar-producing section, and 
has rail and water connections with 
Pulupandan, the loading point for the 
Iloilo market. The stockholders include 
Filipinos and Americans, and this new 
development will make further inroads 
upon the 2,000 or more crude, open-kettle 
mills still operating, as the modern mills 
will be able to produce a grade of sugar 
yielding a far larger profit, and find an 
outlet in New York and London in con- 
trast with the local products, which are 
only in demand in the Far East. 





An eight-year naval programme cost- 
ing $824,000,000 has been decided upon 
by the Japanese government. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with The Northwestern Miller. 
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There is a strong demand for flour in 
this city, with which millers have dif- 
ficulty in keeping pace, as they are han- 
dicapped by difficulty in getting sufficient 
raw material. Last week about 175,000 
qrs of over-sea wheat came into the 
Thames, but no one can tell when it can 
be got out. This led to the Wheat Com- 
mission supplying millers with imported 
flour for mixing purposes. 

The allocations of imported flour to 
distributing agents are kept at a mod- 
erate level, though the quality recently 
given out has been satisfactory, consist- 
ing of one bag of spring to one of soft 
winter wheat flour. London bakers pre- 
fer the former, because they understand 
better how to work it, but some of the 
soft winter wheat flour recently received 
has been excellent, and would give grand 
results in skilled hands. Half a century 
ago, or more, London was receiving 
American flour in barrels, that product 
being highly prized for giving backbone 
to the weak English flour of that day. 
That flour all came from Ohio or In- 
diana, and was winter wheat. 

With regard to the shortage of flour in 
London, of which some complaints are 
heard, it must be remembered that while 
this city has still got a mill out of com- 
mission which used to make about 14,000 
sacks per week, it is short of country and 
outport flour supplies by about 20,000 
sacks a week, while the weekly allocation 
of imported flour to jobbers is about 50 
per cent below the weekly supply of pre- 
war days. Still there is no actual short- 
age of flour in London. Bakers get as 
much as they want for their bread and 
small goods trade, though they have to 
live from hand to mouth. 

It is stated that millers have been 
warned they are likely to receive by or 
before the end of this month the six 
months’ notice of decontrol to which they 
are entitled under their agreement with 
the food controller. Such a notice was 
given on June 30 of last year, but the 
millers kicked so vigorously that the con- 
troller had to withdraw it. It is possible 
that the same fate may attend this sec- 
ond notice. It is probable that if it is 
given it will be as a sort of essay in decon- 
trolling. If there was any guaranty that 
by next August or September the inter- 
national price of wheat would fall to 
70@80s per qr of 480 lbs there might 
be some possibility of decontrolling the 
milling trade and abolishing the bread 
subsidy, but he would be an overbold man 
who made any forecast of the price of 
wheat, 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is very unsettled, 
owing to the tenders the government is 
asking for sundry old lots, which are 
said to have been purchased in the Unit- 
ed States or in Canada some time ago 
for army and navy use. No doubt it was 
necessary to clean up these old stores, 
but the process is the reverse of bracing 
for the oatmeal market. Prices have 
given way in many sections, the biggest 
losses being noted in Aberdeen and 
American quotations. Midlothian is still 
—_ at 97s 6d@100s per sack of 280 

but all cuts of Aberdeen may be 


put at 85s. English is held at about 80s, 


while American cuts, coarse, medium or 
fine, are all down to 77s 6d. 


Midlothian rolled oats have suffered 
least, prices ranging 97s 6d@102s 6d, 
while for the fancy brand 106s 3d is 
still asked. For Aberdeen 95s is wanted, 
but Irish is obtainable at 92s 6d, while 
there is American in the market for 
which 75s has been accepted. 


MILLFEED 


There is a most insistent demand for 
millfeed, all that millers can make being 
rapidly snapped up at the official rate, 
£14 10s for middlings and £12 10s for 
bran, per ton, ex-mill, respectively. 


EUROPE’S PERIL 


The Bishop of Zica, in Serbia, Dr. 
Nicholai Velimirovic, who during the war 
spent several years in England, at a 
meeting in the City of London last week 
said the peoples of the continent of 
Europe were looking to England and 
America for material salvation. The noble 
minds among those nations were looking 
first for an inspiration from the Anglo- 
Saxon race which would lead their com- 
patriots to spiritual salvation. The fate 
of Christianity was being fought out in 
Russia today, and on the issue of that 
struggle depended the future of all 
Europe. 

It remained, he said, to be seen what 
Labor, now practically in control of the 
world’s affairs, would do in other lands 
than unhappy Russia. Labor had every 
chance, and all the responsibility, to bring 
about the spiritual rebirth which alone 
would avert the catastrophe threatening 
a Europe which, if not denying, was 
ignoring God. 

The war had not only destroyed the 
material wealth of the Continent of 
Europe, but it had destroyed the religious 
belief of huge sections of the popula- 
tions. Even with material reconstruction 
he foresaw that without the accompany- 
ing revival of religious belief Europe 
would he in exactly the condition of the 
great civilizations of the past at the 
period immediately preceding their de- 
struction. 

BLACK MONDAY 


The housewife will have to face a re- 
duced sugar ration and an increase in 
the price of butter Jan. 26, hence the 
day has been dubbed “Black Monday.” 
From that date each person will only be 
allowed 6 oz of sugar per week, instead 
of 8 oz, which has been the regulation 
ration for some time, while butter will 
cost 2d per lb more, viz., 2s 10d per lb. 
As, however, the decontrol of all dairy 
produce comes into effect on Jan. 31, 
the price of butter is likely to soar to 
heights hitherto unknown by the British 
housewife. Some farmers have hinted at 
charging 7s 6d per lb, but there are 
others who would be content with 4s 6d, 
and for a time imported butter is also 
likely to be considerably higher in price. 
At these high prices, butter will become 
quite a luxury, and in many households 
even the present modest dab of 1 oz per 
person per week may have to be dis- 
continued. 


BRITISH RAILWAY TROUBLES 


Negotiations between the government 
and the railwaymen have been in prog- 
ress since the universal strike last Sep- 
tember in regard to standard rates of 
pay. ‘Two or three weeks ago the sched- 
ule, as agreed upon by the government 
and the men’s representatives, was sub- 
mitted to the men, who refused to accept 
it. At one time another strike seemed 
imminent but, fortunately, this was avert- 
ed. Many conferences were held by the 
men’s delegates, and ultimately it was de- 
cided, by a narrow majority, to accept 
the government’s offer, with a few minor 
modifications. 

The men wanted the standard or mini- 


mum rate of pay to be based on the 
“maximum” pre-war rate, while the gov- 
ernment’s proposals were based on the 
“average” pre-war rate. A porter, for 
instance, earning 22s in pre-war days, 
now earns 60s, but under the standard 
wage, which will come into force next 
September if the cost of living has fall- 
en, will receive 46s. One of the prin- 
cipal representatives of the men said 
the task of bringing about a settlement 
had been a difficult one, but he believed 
that it will provide a much more satis- 
factory basis for the remuneration of 
railway labor than has ever obtained be- 
fore. 
INCREASED TRANSPORT RATES 


This week a new schedule of higher 
rates for goods traffic on the British rail- 
ways came into operation, in regard to 
which it is understood that organized 
and strong protest will be made by manu- 
facturers and shippers. The immediate 
effect was an advance of 2s in the price 
of coal in the southern counties and the 
limiting to some extent of the distribu- 
tion of flour by the mills to customers, 
but the new rates are not expected to 
have any appreciable effect upon the 
price of foodstuffs. 


PORT OF LONDON’S FUTURE 


Sir Joseph Broodbank, chairman of 
the dock and warehouse committee of the 
Port of London Authority, in his pride 
and hopefulness for the future of the 
Port of London says that he regards it 
as having the possibilities of a greater 
future than its splendid past. Its unique 
geographical situation, combined with the 
enterprise of its merchants and shipown- 
ers, and the industry of those who pro- 
vided port facilities, have made it the 
premier port in the world. The geo- 
graphical situation will always be a 
world-commanding one. The merchants 
and shipowners are still congregated here, 
and the Port of London Authority is en- 
ergetically reshaping old docks and build- 
ing new and larger ones. 

An even more favorable factor is the 
recovery by London of lost entrepot 
trade owing to the collapse of Germany’s 
military predominance and __ financial 
standing—leading as one aftermath of 
the war to the enormous imports into 
London which are straining the capacity 
of our warehouses today, and prospering 
the port beyond anything known in its 
history. 

NOTES 


Karel Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Hes- 
lenfeld, Amsterdam, is spending a few 
days in London. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, has 
concluded his visit to Copenhagen and is 
now in Stockholm. 

O. D. Fisher and W. S. Allen, of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
have been spending this week in Liver- 
pool. They are now in Scotland, and 
plan to visit Glasgow, Leith and, later, 
the Irish markets. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 20 


Indications are that the flour and 
bread trades will join in the movement 
for decontrol. Ever since the bread sub- 
sidy was introduced, the baking trade 
has submitted to the bonds of control 
with a resignation that suggested that it 
felt it was futile to kick until the govern- 
ment found it expedient to remove the 
subsidy. There are now signs that the 
bakers intend to help the government to 
summon sufficient courage to sweep away 
the subsidy and terminate all control of 
bread as from August. This attitude has 
been openly adopted in certain parts of 
England, and while there is no formal 


move yet in Scotland, the English idea 
finds much sympathy here. 

As things are, there is a poor chance 
of decontrol arriving before the economic 
price of wheat has fallen to a cost jp 
parity with the present subsidized |oyvel, 
This development seemed rather re: ote, 
but the sudden removal of the bloc!ade 
with Russia has opened up new possibili- 
ties and has set men speculating. 


POSSIBILITIES OF WHEAT FROM RUSS 


It had been believed that Russia was 
down and out, but though there are no 


apparent grounds for altering that opin- 
ion there is a very perceptible change of 
front. “After all,” people are asking, 


“is it not probable that in the vast in- 
terior of southern Russia there may be 
fairly substantial stocks of grain ayail- 
able?” It is well known that Russian 
wheat is capable of keeping well over a 
long period. There are in Glasgow to- 
day excellent samples of Russian wheat 
imported in 1915. Only recently Sir 
James Wilson, formerly agricultural ad- 
ministrator in India, stated in a reviey 
of the world wheat situation: “Excellent 
accounts have been issued on good au- 
thority of the wheat crop in southern 
Russia,” and if transport through the 
Black Sea is available the opinion is held 
in some quarters that something dramatic 
is not improbable. 


VANMEN’S STRIKE THREATENED 


Meanwhile, from various causes the de- 


mand for flour in Scotland continues 
very firm. The threat, by the Glasgow 
bakery vanmen to strike has not yet 
been removed. Thursday of this \ ek 


has been declared for the opening of the 
strike unless satisfactory terms ar an, 
fered in the interval, and though it is 


likely that a settlement will be reached 
the housewife is naturally alarmed at the 
threatened holdup of bread deliveries, 
and her fears are translated into a de- 


mand for flour for home-baking in case 
the dispute is pushed to a trial of 
strength between master bakers and yan- 
men. 

Another factor in the demand for flour 
of late has been the raising of the rail- 
way rates by the government. The in- 
creeses are not severe in their relation to 
the cost of delivering flour, but as the 
margins allowed the trade for distribu- 
tion to the public are controlled at the 
narrowest possible limit, all — were 
anxious to secure as much stock as pos- 
sible before the railway rates icant up. 
In the opinion of the retail trade the 
margin for the sale of flour is already 
too small, and steps are being taken to 
urge the authorities to revise the posi- 
tion. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 19 


The consumption of breadstuffs all 
over Ireland has been normal for the 
time of year. Distributions of flour lve 
taken place, and while there are no com- 
plaints as to the quantities allocated, the 
quality is not what is desired, the amount 
of soft winters being out of all proyor- 
tion to the springs. 

As an illustration, the Head Line boat 
which arrived a week ago in Belfast had 
only 3,000 sacks of spring wheat flour 
on board, and the Lord Downshire now 
arriving has no spring wheat flour at all 
among nearly 30,000 bags. Belfast and 
north of Ireland bakers are mostly ‘e- 
pendent on over-sea for their sponees, 
and are at their wits’ end to get hold of 
some strong flour. 

Irish flour is practically all of the soft 
wheat variety, and English flour !1s 
nothing to spare in the way of impart- 
ing strength to other weaker flours, 21 
when a shortage exists of American 
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springs; it is difficult for Irish bakers to 
turn out a suitable loaf. f ce 

Practically the same conditions exist in 
Dublin and the south of Ireland, al- 
though they are possibly better able to 
do without American flour there than 
are in the north, as the class of 


they , a ) 
pread baked in the southern capital is 
not the same as in the north. 


No doubt some of the home millers 


would be glad to impart a little strength 
to flour, specially for bakers’ use, if the 
vovernment would give them some strong 
wheats, but as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, the home millers have entirely to 
depend on soft Australian wheats. 
HOME MILLERS BUSY 
Home millers are well supplied with 


orders, and are running full time, and 
the only disturbing feature is the qual- 
flour turned out. There is no 


ity « 
in prices. 


chan 
OATMEAL 

There is the usual Irish demand for 

omemade oatmeal, but any at- 

to sell in large quantities in com- 


7ood, 


tempt 


petit with American and the Irish 
millers is hopeless, as there is a good 
deal American offering at £27 6s per 
080) ._ and offers would be taken for 
even less than this for some lots in store, 
which cannot be described as tiptop. Not 
only that, but there are large quantities 
of both medium and flake American oat- 
meal store belonging to the govern- 
ment, and the time it has spent in store 
will not have enhanced its value. 


FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged in price at 
£16 per ton for middlings and £14 for 
‘sacks included. Foreign offals are 
being offered at £3@4 per ton above 
these quotations, but are of inferior qual- 
ity, and can only be disposed of owing 
to the shortage of the home manufac- 
tured article. 

There has been a bigger demand for 
linseed cakes from retailers at £27 per 
ton. There have also been some sales 
made by importers to the larger mer- 
chants at £25@26, ex-store. Cottonseed 
meal is worth about £25@26 per ton, 


bran, 


with a good demand, and homemade cake 
is ig at £27 in retail quantities of 
2.240 lbs. Indian meal mills are shut 
down for want of corn, farmers having 
to depend entirely on home produce in 
the pe of smashed oats to take the 
place of Indian meal, with the result 


that oats have improved in price, and are 
now quoted at £17 per ton of 2,240 Ibs, 
delivered Belfast. 





Sugar Production in Posen 
Before the war, sugar beets occupied 


286, acres of the cultivated land in the 
province of Poznania (Posen). This sec- 
tion showed a return of 32.9 tons of 
heets per hectare (2.47 acres), and the 
total harvest of beets in 1913 amounted 
to 1,976,900 tons. 

rhe sugar-refining industry has grown 
to be of some importance, and in the 
dis s of Posen now embodied in the 
republic of Poland there are 16 sugar re- 
fineries, the output of which before the 
war was about 300,000 tons per annum. 
During the last three years, however, the 
growing of sugar beets has diminished 
to half of what it was before the war, 


and at present the yearly output of the 
Pr refineries is estimated at some- 
wl ss than 150,000 tons. The industry 
gives employment to about 10,000 work- 


local consumption formerly 
ted to only 10 per cent of the pro- 
n, and the remainder was exported. 





Australian Sugar Industry 

the purpose of developing the 
igar industry, Australia has in- 
d factories in America and in- 


tend incorporating the most up-to-date 
machinery for the treating of sugar beet 
into an Australian plant. The University 


lifornia has been asked to select a 
itv of the best beet seed: for the 


r 


production of this sugar beet. The Vic- 
torian government has also purchased 
fr America a fruit-drying plant, by 
the use of which all danger of the Aus- 
tralian fruits being spoiled by rain in 


the process of drying is to be obviated. 





China has cut her military budget 
from $250,000,000 to $160,000,000. 
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An unsettled feeling pervaded the flour 
market this week. Inquiry was fair, but 
buyers exercised extreme caution when it 
came to making actual purchases, and 
the business that passed was light and 
scattered, with mills not pressing sales. 
With immediate needs of the trade am- 
ply covered, there is little disposition on 
its part to make new commitments, espe- 
cially with the market so erratic and un- 
certain. Present bookings are mostly 
small retail orders from trade that is in 
and out as requirements dictate. Larger 
buyers apparently have their present and 
future wants cared for. 

Country mills reported less inquiry 
from the South. Demand reflects large 
stocks are being held by consumers and 
retailers, and the general disposition of 
the trade is to hold off buying. Conse- 
quently, mills reported dull trade condi- 
tions and serious car shortage. One mill 
reported output curtailed by a strike of 
the packers, but the plant is now being 
operated by two shifts and it expects to 
have a third shift by next week. 

Nominal quotations: spring first pat- 
ent $13.40@14, standard -$12.50@13.30, 
first clear $9.40@10; hard winter patent 
$12.60@13.20, straight $11.50@12, first 
clear $9.20@9.50; soft winter patent 
$11.20@12, straight $10.70@11, first clear 
$9@9.25; rye flour, white $9.30@9.40, 
standard $8.30@8.60. 

Absence of demand locally shown in 
lack of sales reported. Practically no 
new business was done, with the market 
very unsettled and weak, but some 
strength in hard wheat flours was noted 
at the close. 

The wheat feed market was dull local- 
ly, but jobbers reported fair outside de- 
mand at about steady prices. Nominal 
quotations: hard bran $43.50@44, soft 
$44@44.50; brown shorts $48, gray $50 
@52; soft mixed feed, $46.50. Other 
feedstuffs quiet. No. 1 alfalfa meal $43 
@44, No. 2 $30@40; oat feed, $31; white 
hominy feed, $61. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIO WOOK cecsccccsccccese 37,600 74 
BOSS. WEG sc cccseveevivvcee 69 
Year ago ... 66 
Two years ago 56 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TRE WEG cee cids cece - 55,160 71 

Last week ......... 52,650 68 

BOP GO acscedessvecis . 50,000 65 

TWO years ABO ....csseeees 47,300 61 
MECHANICAL BAKING DEVICE 


The American Bakery Co. has finished 
installation of new bread ovens in its 
Welle-Boettler plant. They are of the 
most modern construction, a mechanical 
device operating continuously so that the 
mixing of the dough, the formation of 
the loaf and the baking are done without 
the touch of a human hand, although al- 
ways under careful observation. An ex- 
hibit is being made daily from 3 to 5 
p-m. The ovens have a capacity of 6,000 
1-lb loaves an hour, and only six complete 
units of this type exist in the United 
States. The invention originated in Eng- 
land. It was promptly taken up by man- 
agers of the Wellé-Boettler plant, whose 
history dates back 46 years, the late A. 
F. Welle, Sr., having started a small 





bakery in St. Louis at that time. This 
plant of the American Bakery Co. now 
employs 165 persons. A. F. Welle is 
president of the company. 

1919 FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of six St. Louis flour mills 
for the year 1919 was 1,798,298 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,398,283 in 1918 and 1,619,256 
in 1917. Outside mills, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis, made 2,- 
467,353 bbls in 1918, compared with 1,- 
954,930 in 1918 and 2,258,409 in 1917. The 
six St. Louis mills and their output in 
1919, as reported by Eugene Smith, sec- 
retary of the Merchants’ Exchange, are 
as follows: Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., 
433,964; Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 689,470; 
Hezel Milling Co., 126,367; Saxony Mills, 
118,549; Valier & Spies Milling Co., 383,- 
264; Des Peres Milling Co., 46,684. The 
following was the output of outside mills: 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 821,044; John 
F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., 289,044; 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
426,820; Sparks Millings Co., 587,922; 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 140,484; Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., 202,039. 

NOTES 

R. B. Schuyler, president of the Mill- 
ing Products Co., Omaha, Neb., called 
at this office this week. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact of 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, was 
on ’change here this week. 

E. B. Immer, well-known grain broker 
of St. Louis, died Feb. 7, from influenza. 
He was ill only three days. 

It was announced this week that the 
Western Grain Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., 
will erect a $25,000 warehouse. 

A. M. Keniston, of the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was in the city 
this week, visiting the local representa- 
tives, the Glosemeyer Flour Co. 

The Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
millbuilders and machinists, St. Louis, 
announces that it has taken over the ex- 
clusive agency in its territory for the 
Dufour Bolting Cloth. 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, will leave shortly to spend the 
remainder of the winter in California, 
making their headquarters at Coronado 
Beach. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 24,028 bbls flour inspected in St. 
Louis for January. Stocks of flour Feb. 
1, 1920, were 123,300 bbls, compared with 
120,678 on Jan. 1, 1920, and 73,600 on 
Feb. 1, 1919. 

A vote of 107 for and 45 against was 
cast by members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at a special election held this 
week for the purpose of authorizing the 
board of directors to expend $12,000 dur- 
ing 1920 to advertise the St. Louis mar- 
ket in southern states, known as the St. 
Louis trade territory. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 7.—Flour de- 
mand was rather dull this week, due to 
continued declines and the fact that the 
trade is fairly well stocked. A little 
reselling was the only evidence of a slight 
temporary activity in the market. The 
trade seems afraid to book just now, and 
only those who need flour very soon will 
buy. Quotations, which were quite low, 
failed to interest the bakers and trade 
in general. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
shipment within 60 days: spring first pat- 
ent, $14.90@15; standard patent, $13.95@ 
14.25; bakers patent, $12.70@13; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $13.30@13.65; 
other hard winters, $12@12.80; first 
clears, $10.50@10.60. In several cases, 
mills have offered to discount these quo- 


655 


tations 50c bbl for immediate shipment. 

Flour is quoted by dealers here as fol- 
lows: Kansas and Oklahoma short pat- 
ent, $13.40@13.75; 95 per cent patent, 
$13@13.30; soft wheat short patent, 
$12.90@13.10; Minnesotas, $14@14.50. 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track, New Or- 
leans: corn, $1.62@1.67 bu; oats, No. 2 
white 98c, No. 3 white 97c; wheat bran, 
per 100 Ibs, sacked, $2.40@2.50. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, sacked: 
corn meal, $3.80; cream meal, $3.70; 
grits, $3.75. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
13 cars; corn, 30; oats, 34; barley, 34. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,038,000 bus; 
corn, 57,800; oats, 4,000; barley, 721,000. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
61,135 bus. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvi1e£, Tenn., Feb, 7.—Except for 
a few scattering car-lot sales, mills seek- 
ing flour business in the Southeast this 
week report practically no new bookings. 
From an attitude of extreme bullishness, 
flour-buyers have apparently changed to 
a position of bearishness. Many of them 
openly express uneasiness, and are mak- 
ing extreme efforts to dispose of hold- 
ings as rapidly as possible. 

So far, mills are disposed to sit steady, 
and await developments, and have re- 
sorted to no price-cutting to induce busi- 
ness. Some reduction in the volume of 
specifications is noted, but they are still 
sufficient to be satisfactory to the mills. 

Asking prices for flour are not ma- 
terially changed, and at the close of the 
week were as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $13.25@13.60; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $12.50@12.90; 
straight patent, $12@12.20; first clears, 
$9.50@10. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are of- 
fered at lower prices, with some sales re- 
ported to buyers who think there will be 
reaction in the market. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $13.50@14.25; hard winter 
wheat patent, $12.75@13.25. 

The demand for millfeed is sufficient 
to take care of the current output at un- 
changed prices, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $44@45; standard 
middlings or shorts, $52@53. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 199,290 155,991 
Last week ....... 219,570 159,457 72.6 
VOoaFr BBO ccecsese 162,270 82,197 50.8 
Two years ago.... 155,880 44,801 28.7 


Three years ago.. 145,500 81,504 56 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Feb. 7 Jan. 28 
Flour, bbls 36,800 35,700 
Wheat, bus 355,000 473,000 
Cont, DUE sicccsscceoses 131,000 128,000 
GOI, BUS cccccccecssece 339,000 347,000 


NOTES 
Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 264 cars. 

The Dyersburg (Tenn.) Wholesale 
Grocery Co., with $100,000 capital stock, 
has been organized. 

A decree-has been entered in the 
chancery court, at Nashville, by agree- 
ment of all parties, settling the interests 
of the late Mrs. H. S. P. Le Braz in the 
Ford Flour Co. 

The Ashwood (Tenn.) Roller Mills 
property has been sold by J. O. Walker 
and W. F. Hunter to J. E. and Thomas 
G. Napier and C. E. Morgan for $60,000. 
A mercantile establishment was included. 

The demand for corn meal has been 
affected by lower options, with prac- 
tically no new sales. Specifications on 
contracts are fairly good. Southeastern 
corn mills, with a capacity of 108,000 
bus, this week ground 27,351, or 25.3 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 27,085, 
or 28.2 per cent, last week. Prices at the 
close of the week were a shade lower, as 
follows: bolted meal, per 100 Ibs, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.40@3.60; 
plain meal, $3.30@3.40. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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WHEAT FROM AUSTRALIA 





At times, when the local supply does 
not meet the millers’ demands, it has 
been necessary for California and other 
Pacific Coast states to import cargoes of 
Australian wheat. 

Many times has this wheat proved a 
godsend to the Pacific Coast mills when 
the supply of local wheat was exhausted, 
but it is far less desirable, as a shipment 
is usually very largely made up of “old 
crop” and abounds with weevils, a condi- 
tion which rapidly increases during the 
long, hot trip. 

Wheat shipments from Australia are 
usually made in sailing vessels which, 
though slow, taking from 60 to 140 days 
to make the trip covered in 20 to 30 
days by a steamer, present a very pic- 
turesque and beautiful sight as they 
glide majestically along with all sails 
set. ‘The accompanying illustration of 
the Golden Gate coming into San Fran- 
cisco Bay will give a fair impression of 
the stateliness of the vessels which deliv- 
er these golden cargoes. 

The other pictures also give an idea of 
the manner of discharging these vessels. 
The sacks, which are exceptionally large, 
containing from 170 to 180 lbs of wheat, 
are made up into slings of eight, which 
are hoisted through the hatches and 
swung to trucks on the dock. 

Exceptional facilities for handling 
such shipments as this have been in- 
stalled by the Sperry Flour Co. at its 
mills at Vallejo on San Francisco Bay. 
The slingloads from the vessel’s hold are 


landed on the warehouse floor through 
hatches in the roof of the building. The 
floor consists of a continuous grating four 
feet nine inches wide, which extends the 
entire length of the warehouse. The sacks 
are emptied onto this grating. The 
wheat runs through and is concentrated: 
by means of galvanized iron spouts onto 
a 24-inch conveyor belt which carries it 
to the storage bins. Other belt systems 
make it possible to convey either grain 
or the sacked manufactured product from 
any point of the plant to any other part 
or to vessels at the dock. There are 
2,300 feet of 24-inch belting on which 
wheat can be taken from the waterfront 
to the elevator building, cleaned and, if 
desired, returned to the dock bins, or 
conveyed to the mill. 

To facilitate discharging bulk cargoes 
of grain, two marine legs have been con- 
structed. One is portable, the other sta- 
tionary. The portable leg operates on a 
track about 100 feet long. This permits 
docking a ship with one hatch opposite 
the stationary leg, and the portable leg 
can then be adjusted to meet the other 
hatch. This equipment has a total ca- 
pacity of 300 tons an hour. 

Another of the illustrations shows the 
motor ship Selandia and the French 
barque Jeanne d’Arc discharging cargoes 
of wheat at the Sperry Vallejo mill. 
After the Jeanne d’Arc finished dis- 
charging she moved up to the berth of 
the Selandia, and took on a cargo of 
flour for Europe. R. C. Mason. 


AUSTRALIA’S POST-WAR PROBLEMS 





Farmers Will Play Important Part in Next House of Representatives — 
Statement by the Premier—Flour Mill Workers Get Higher Pay 
—Operation of the Wheat Pool—Bread Prices Up 


Apvetawe, So. Aust., Jan. 10—After a 
vigorous and more or less stormy cam- 
paign the federal elections have been 
held, and the results are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. When the last 
session of the Parliament closed, the 
positions of the parties were as follows: 

Senate.—Nationalists, 24 seats; Social- 
ists, 12. House of Representatives.—Na- 
tionalists, 50 seats; Socialists, 25. 

Approximately the present state of the 
parties is as follows in the House of 
Representatives: Nationalists, 35 seats; 
Nationalists and farmers, 2; farmers, 9; 
Socialists, 29. The figures for the Senate 
strongly favor the Nationalists. 

It will be thus seen that, with the aid 
of the farmers, who are expected to sup- 
port them, the Nationalists, led by Mr. 
Hughes, will have a substantial working 
majority in both houses. Apparently 


the farmers intend to form a distinct 
party, and their views will be forcibly 
impressed upon the government, espe- 
cially on such matters as the future of 
the wheat pool, the wool and the butter 
pools, and the organization of the pri- 
mary industries generally. 


The prime minister has already prom- 
ised that the government, if desired, will 
give statutory authority to boards com- 
posed of representatives of the various 
primary industries, and where the or- 
ganization substantially represents the in- 
dustry concerned, will lend such finan- 
cial aid as may be necessary. In addi- 
tion, the government will be prepared, if 
requested to do so, to enter into nego- 
tiations for the sale of products abroad 
and to guarantee for wheat growers 5s 
at railway sidings for the 1920-21 har- 
vest. 

PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECH 


The prime minister, in his policy 
speech, referred to the part played by 
Australia in the great war, and the out- 
come of the Peace Conference. He then 
emphasized the seriousness of the prob- 
lems facing the country, and contended 
that the only solution for them was more 
production, “We must,” he said, “pro- 
duce at least £20,000,000 more for inter- 
est than we did before the war.” 

The government, he proceeded, believed 
that. insurance of the workers against 
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The Sailing Ship Plays an Important Part in the Pacific Wheat Movement 


unemployment and sickness was neces- 
sary to stable and progressize industry 
in Australia, and it intended, as early 
as possible, to institute a searching inves- 
tigation with a view to the establishment 
of a system fair to both employees and 
employers. The production of cotton 
and flaxseed would be stimulated by the 
guaranty of minimum prices. 

Reference was made to the high cost 
of living. As prices had gone up be- 
cause goods were less plentiful and 
money more plentiful, an endeavor: must 
be made to restore the equilibrium by 
producing more goods, and gradually re- 
ducing the paper currency to something 
like its former currency level. Work, 
and work alone, together with safe 
finance, could save the country. 

Profiteering could be dealt with by 
legislation and administration, and it 
must be dealt with effectually, and with- 
out delay. The government proposed to 
appoint a thoroughly representative royal 
commission to inquire into the question 
of high prices generally, and profiteering 
in particular, and, so soon as it was in 
a position to do so, would take whatever 
action was necessary to deal with of- 
fenders. 

A royal commissioner would also be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the basic living 
wage and the cost of living in relation 
to the minimum or basic wage; also how 
the basic wage might be adjusted to the 
present purchasing power of the sov- 
ereign, and the best means, when once 
so adjusted, of automatically adjusting 
itself to the rise and fall of the sov- 
ereign. The government, at the earliest 
date, would create effective machinery 
to give effect to those principles. Labor 
was entitled to something more than a 
living wage; it was entitled to a fair 
share of the wealth it produced, and cap- 
ital must recognize that, put aside all 
ancient prejudice, and meet labor frank- 
ly on a footing of equality. 


WHEAT AND WOOL POOLS 


Mr. Hughes then dealt with the wheat 
and the wool pools, and the immense 
benefits they had conferred upon the pro- 





The Dutch Selandia and the French Jeanne d’Are Unloading Australian Wheat at San Francisco 


ducers. In one year alone, he poinied 
out, the government had handled £1|5,- 
000,000 worth of produce, and to date 
had paid the primary producers neirly 
£300,000,000. The encouragement of 
Australian industries had been the sct- 
tled policy of Australia for many yevrs, 
and, as a result, the progress of our muan- 
ufactures had been very considera))le, 
The amount of capital invested in manu- 
facturing industries had risen from £52, 
585,000 in 1908 to £90,528,000 in 1917; 
the value of the products from £99,529,- 
000 to £206,386,000; the number of per- 
sons employed from 257,494 to 321,(70; 
the wages per capita from £81 to £118 

S. 

The consistent policy of the govern- 
ment throughout the war had been to 
protect existing and encourage the estab- 
lishment of new industries, and the treat- 
ment of all raw materials produced in 
the Commonwealth, so that they should 
be placed upon the markets of the world 
so far as possible as manufactured arti- 
cles. That policy had resulted in more 
than £7,000,000 having been invested in 
new industries during the war. 

In conclusion Mr. Hughes said the na- 
tional government stood first and fore- 
most for Australia as a free, self-gov- 
erning nation, and for responsible gov- 
ernment. It recognized no masters save 
the people of Australia. It believed in 
arbitration, and was opposed to strikes. 
It recognized unionism, and pledged it- 
self to create machinery which would give 
organized labor that to which it was ful- 
ly entitled. It stood for industrial peace, 
and for a vigorous development policy of 
our great resources. 

INCREASED PRICE OF WHEAT 

Following upon a recent meeting of thie 
Australian Wheat Board in Melbourne, 
the prime minister announced that it had 
been decided to increase the price of 
wheat for local consumption to 6s (d 
per bu. 

Almost immediately the course inii- 
cated was adopted by the South Aus- 
tralian Wheat Scheme, but for some in- 
explicable reason no action was taken in 
Victoria, and much bitter comment en- 
sued. ‘Suggestions were made regarding 
the “leakage of information.” As a mit- 
ter of fact, however, there apparently 
was no actual “leakage,” but there was 
certainly a want of definiteness regard- 
ing the precise time when the advance 
should be made. Had the announcement 
been made direct from the meeting in 
Melbourne, as it ought to have been, 
there would have been no trouble at all. 

A conference of state representatives 
concerned in the wheat pools was held 
in Melbourne on Friday and Saturday 
to consider the existing shipping posi- 
tion, arrange for the periodical adjust- 
ment of local wheat prices, lay down 
definite basis of parity for local sa 
the constitution and readjustment of ‘le 
Australian Wheat Board to meet the ®!- 
tered conditions now existing, and ‘he 
payment of additional advances on the 
existing pools. The meeting was held as 
scheduled, but practically no business 
of importance was transacted. 


RAVAGES OF THE WEEVIL 


An announcement that the British 
government had decided to make a sub- 
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stantial allowance for the loss of Aus- 
tralian wheat through the ravages of 
weevil was made on Saturday. The act- 
ing chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board stated that, after considerable ne- 
gotiations with the British Wheat Com- 
mission, it had been agreed that an al- 
jowance of 220,000 bus should be made by 
Great Britain to cover the loss in weight 
due to weevil. The British Wheat Com- 
mission had taken the responsibility for 
weevil damage as from January, 1918. 
The allowance represented 60,000 tons 
at the original price of 4s 9d per bu. 
The allowance meant approximately 
£522,000, and at the present price it was 
equal to about £800,000. “The allow- 
ance,” the minister continued, “will be 
allotted among the states.” Altogether, 
5,000,000 tons of Australian wheat have 
been -vld to Great Britain. 

Surprise and keen disappointment 
spressed a few days ago by mill- 
the several states by the sudden 
wal of quotations for wheat for 
r export overseas. The disappoint- 
ment, iowever, vanished when the reason 
for the action was announced. It was ex- 
that the withdrawal of the quo- 
tations probably would prove to be only 
temporary. The course was rendered 
necessary by the sales effected having 
been so heavy that, unless due care should 
he exercised, flour might be sold beyond 
the capacity of the millers to manufac- 
ture 
Meanwhile, however, the wheat boards 
are entering into contracts with millers, 
ind are prepared to let them for grist- 
ing t some time to come. These con- 
tracts will be for the manufacture of 
to fulfill contracts which were en- 
tered into for the express purpose of 
keeping the mills going, and to insure a 
sufliciency of offals to meet local re- 
quirements. 

I some time there has been com- 
plaint that New South Wales has been 
obtaining advantages at the expense of 
the other wheat-growing states, espe- 
cially Victoria. For over-sea export New 
South Wales sold large quantities of 
wheat, it is asserted, at prices which the 
Australian Wheat Board regarded as 
hav been too low. 

I board has now decided to insist 
on deducting from the accounts of 
New South Wales the amount of the dif- 
ference between the price paid for this 
wheat and the average price paid in con- 
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nection with over-sea sales of Aus- 
tr wheat during the same period. 

N South Wales, on account of the 
failure of her crop, needs flour, not only 
for local consumption, but also for ex- 


to the East. The Australian Wheat 


port 


Board, while willing to allow New 
So Wales to retain her eastern trade, 
has determined that all profits from Vic- 
toria’s trade above local prices must go 
to Victoria, South Australia and West- 


rn Australia. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS 


‘I outflow of breadstuffs, notably 
whe from Australia, especially South 


\ustralia, continues unabated, and each 
week large quantities are leaving these 
she for the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and other countries. 


For a while some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in South Australia owing to 
the option by the waterside workers 
of “go-slow” policy. Several steam- 
ers re temporarily held up, both at 
W oo and Port Pirie. When they 
saw how things were moving, the em- 
ployers shut down, but it was not long 
hef the men realized the foolishness 
of r attitude, and then work proceed- 
ed iin as usual. On the resumption 
of operations at Port Pirie the rate of 
loading increased by 25 per cent, com- 
pa with that just prior to the stop- 
page of work. } 


INCREASED WAGES 
As a result of a compulsory confer- 


ence held in Melbourne recently to dis- 
cuss the wages and conditions of the 
men employed in the milling trade in 
Australia, it was agreed that work should 


be carried on until the arbitration court 
has made its new award. The agree- 
ment further provides for an increase 
for those receiving the minimum wage 
in the industry from £3 6s to £3 9s a 
week, with 6s a week increase on the ex- 
isting rates for all others employees, 
with the exception of wheat carriers, who 
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are to receive Is 101%4d an hour, bag 
menders by hand Is 2d a dozen, and 
engine drivers 1s a day increase on pres- 
ent rates. The increases operate from 
Jan. 1. 


NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT POSITION 


The wheat position in New South 
Wales is causing much anxiety among 
the millers, and their feelings were ef- 
fectively voiced the other day by the 
chief secretary, Sir George Fuller. He 





vest it is expected that only a small por- 
tion, if any, will be fit for milling or 
seed purposes. The aggregate stocks of 
flour cannot be ascertained at present, 
but on the basis of 54% bus per inhab- 
itant, and with an additional 2,500,000 
to 3,000,000 bus for seed, nearly 14,000,- 
000 bus will be required. 

Since my preceding letter, substantial 
rains have fallen over the greater part of 
New South Wales, and practically put an 
end to the conditions of drouth which 


The Golden Gate Under Full Sail Coming Into San Francisco Harbor 


stated that, unless wheat were soon 
brought from other states, the flour mills 
of the state would be faced with the 
prospect of closing. It appears that, 
shipping facilities having been greater in 
New South Wales than elsewhere, that 
state has overexported, and the short- 
age can be made up only by importa- 
tions from other parts of the Common- 
wealth, 

The quantities overexported are not 
definitely known, but they are stated to 
be considerable. This season’s harvest is 
estimated to produce roughly 5,000,000 
bus of wheat. The requirements for 
seed purposes will probably be between 
2,500,000 and 3,000,000 bus, and of the 
balance remaining from the current har- 


have prevailed for some time, and which 
have involved the state in particularly 
heavy losses of live stock. 


DEARER BREAD 


Recently the South Australian Wheat 
Scheme advanced the price of wheat for 
local consumption Is a bu, thus making 
the present basis of business 6s 6d per 
bu for f.a.q. Subsequently the price of 
f.a.q. wheat for flour. for export was 
raised from 8s 114d per bu to 8s 714d. 

As a result of the enhanced rates in 
the price of grain for local consumption, 
the prices of both flour and bread have 
been increased. During the period of 
the Australian wheat pools the price of 
wheat has varied between 4s 9d per bu in 
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the early part of 1916 and the figure now 
quoted. The last change followed upon 
the sales of 1,500,000 tons of wheat to 
the imperial government at 5s 6d per 
bu f.o.b., when the local rate, which had 
been increased from 4s 9d to 5s in Feb- 
ruary was advanced to 5s 6d. The latest 
rise means an advance of £2 per ton on 
flour, making the present rate £14 10s 
delivered in the metropolitan area, and 
another advance of 14d per 2-lb loaf in 
the price of bread, making the present 
figure 5d. 

At Broken Hill, which is within the 
borders of New South Wales, but to all 
intents and purposes, so far as trade is 
concerned, a portion of South Australia, 
the price of bread has been moved for- 
ward to 51%4d for a 2-lb loaf, delivered, 
and 5d at the shops. 

Last week the price of bread in Vic- 
toria was officially raised by 1d, the 4-lb 
loaf now selling at 10d. 

A new record.in wheat-loading for 
over-sea shipment was established in 
South Australia this week. During the 
first four days an aggregate of 33,838 
tons of grain was transferred to ves- 
sels at the leading ports,—8,200 on Mon- 


‘ day, 8,786 on Tuesday, 8,256 on Wednes- 


day and 8,594 on Thursday. 

The government statist of South Aus- 
tralia has forecast that the current 
wheat harvest will yield 15,250,750 bus, 


“representing an average of 8.23 bus per 


acre. There are indications, however, 
that those figures will be exceeded. 

A revised official forecast for Western 
Australia places the probable return at 
12,456,571 bus, or an average of 11.6 bus 
per acre. Cuartes J. Matrruews. 





AUSTRALIAN MILL BURNED 


South Australia’s Most Disastrous Mill Fire 
Destroys Plant of John Darling & 
Son at Port Adelaide 


AvetaE, So. Aust., Jan. 10.—The most 
disastrous fire in the milling industry in 
South Australia occurred on Jan. 2, when 
the flour mill of John Darling & Son, 
at Port Adelaide, was practically de- 
stroyed. The mill was a_five-storied 
brick structure, formerly operated by 
John Dunn, who established the milling 
business in Adelaide in 1842, and who 
laid the foundation stone of the build- 
ing in September, 1886. The loss is stat- 
ed to amount to about £10,000. About 
15,000 bags of barley, between 700 and 
800 tons of flour, and several thousand 
bags of wheat were stored on the prem- 
ises. In addition, a stack of wheat ad- 
jacent to the mill was destroyed, to- 
gether with a large stock of mill prod- 
ucts. 

Messrs. Darling & Son only a few 
months ago installed a new plant, and 
had the old plant thoroughly overhauled. 
Within 40 minutes of the discovery of 
the fire only the four bare walls were 
left standing. Shipping lying in the 
Port River alongside the mill was se- 
riously endangered, and three or four 
vessels were slightly damaged. 

This makes the third flour mill de- 
stroyed by fire in South Australia within 
nine months, the others having been at 
Eudunda and Port Pirie. In neither of 
the two latter cases has the premises been 
reinstated. 

The latest disaster has come at a most 
unfortunate time, not only from the 
standpoint of Messrs. Darling & Son, 
but also in respect to the flour trade 
generally, because the more milling car- 
ried on the better the chances of South 
Australia securing freight for flour, and 
the poor crop prospects in New South 
Wales are likely to restrict milling activi- 
ties there. 

Cuaries J. MatrHews. 





Moving Platforms in Subway 


A plan has been adopted for convert- 
ing the section of the New York subway 
between Forty-second Street and Times 
Square into a moving platform. It is 
proposed to provide four moving plat- 
forms. The nearest will run at walking 
speed, the second at six miles per hour, 
the third at 9 miles per hour, and the 
furthest at 12 miles per hour. The last 
will be 5 feet, 10 inches wide and have 
seats, each to hold three persons. The 
other platforms will be two feet wide. 
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STORAGE CUTS DEPOSITS 


Northwestern National Bank Review Says 
Increase in Farm and Elevator Grain 
Stocks Affects Credit Situation 


Increased amounts of grain in storage 
on farms and in country elevators 
throughout Minnesota, in comparison 
with last year, have diminished the coun- 
try bank deposits in Twin City institu- 
tions and acted as a factor in the pres- 
ent credit conditions of the district, ac- 
cording to the February issue of the 
Northwestern National Bank Review. 

“The financial situation and transpor- 
tation difficulties are closely allied in the 
Northwest,” reads the report. “With an 
unusual proportion of the chief article 
of value impounded in the country ele- 
vators, our stores of grain have been, 
during the last three most wintry win- 
ter months, a slow asset: The spring 
wheat production was less than 60 per 
cent of the 1918 crop, but in spite of the 
shortage and the remarkable price ob- 
tainable, there is as much wheat on 
hand in the country elevators today as 
there was at this time last year. 

“To be explicit, Minnesota elevators 
have about the same amount of wheat 
on hand as a year ago at this time; 
there is even more than a year ago in 
North and South Dakota houses; and in 
Montana, with its subnormal crop, there 
is about one-third the January, 1919, 
supply. As the marketing of wheat, 
owing to the premium it commands over 
the guaranteed price, is virtually on an 
open market basis, the elevator stores of 
other grains may be assumed to be com- 
parable. 

“This situation, together with the gen- 
eral demand for money, has caused some 
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decrease in the funds of country banks 
on deposit in Twin City banks and con- 
tinues as a chafing factor in the prevail- 
ing credit position. Bank deposits held 
in Twin City banks are about the first 
funds to be affected when there is an 
increased demand for money in country 
districts. The downward movement, 
however, has been continuing for some 
time. A comparison with a year ago 
shows the decrease in this item in Min- 
neapolis to be 18.3 per cent. In contrast 
to this falling off, it may be noted, and 
standing out the more boldly by reason 
of it, the total of all deposits in Min- 
neapolis increased 14.3 per cent during 
1919, 

“The report of the Minnesota state 
banking department for Dec. 31, 1919, 
gives an indication of the general de- 
mand for money, loans in banking in- 
stitutions under state supervision hav- 
ing increased 38 per cent during the 
year. In the Twin Cities, reflecting both 
rural and industrial needs, the increase 
in loans and discounts in all banks was 
46 per cent. 

“It would be absurd to attribute 
the increase in borrowing entirely to 
the clogging up of transportation facili- 
ties, but it is a factor. Always at this 
time of year and during continued pe- 
riods of severe weather we have block- 
ades and shortages. In the present case 
it seems more sinister. Another reason, 
besides the obvious one of a deficiency 
in rolling stock, is the badly deteriorated 
condition of many of the cars. An ex- 


ample of this may be found in the pass- 
ing remark of a Minneapolis miller: “This 
morning one of our mill superintendents 
reported that out of 19 cars of wheat 
unloaded only four were in fit condition 
to reload with flour.’ 





Each Sack Contains 170 to 180 Lbs of Wheat 


—Wheat from Australia.” 


“Aside from the inability to realize 
to a sufficient extent on grain and live 
stock, an active factor in the Middle 
West in the persistent demand for 
money is the enlarged credit requirement 
resulting from farm land speculation. 
As the March 1 settlements approach, 
the need of bankers to exercise a most 
conservative policy in dealing with this 
situation becomes emphasized.” 


ROLLING STOCK SCARCITY 


Government Unable to Obtain as Many New 
Cars and Locomotives as Are Needed 
—Usable Supply Decreases 


By the greatest possible effort the gov- 
ernment succeeded in coaxing and forc- 
ing 100,000 freightcars out of the fac- 
tories in 1919; none in 1918. That was 
the extent of the freightcar construction 
in the two-year period stated, although 
the number of new cars needed was vari- 
ously estimated at from 250,000 to 500,- 
000. 

The director general’s report shows 
that there were 2,400,000 freightcars in 
use when the government took charge of 
the lines. With the 100,000 built in 
1919, the railroads of the country started 
the year 1920 with 2,500,000 freightcars, 
counting wobblies and all. 

For a number of years prior to govern- 
ment operation the railroads of the coun- 
try had been building approximately 
175,000 freightcars annually, and scrap- 
ping 100,000, a net annual gain of 75,000. 
The record of scrapped cars during gov- 
ernment control is not available. If 
100,000 cars were scrapped each year, 
and only 100,000 were constructed in the 
two years of federal control, the total 
number of cars in shape for use on 
Jan. 1, 1920, was 2,300,000, or 100,000 
ears less than the number in use Jan. 1, 
1918, 

No orders have been placed for 1920 
construction; none will be placed by the 
government, and it is not likely that any 
will be placed by the corporations until 
the lines actually are returned to them 
for operation. It would require a high 
grade of optimism to prompt one to 
guess that 100,000 freightcars could be 
constructed in time for use next fall, 
even if orders were placed in the spring, 
considering the demand for other kinds 
of construction work, and the condition 
of the market on which materials must 
be purchased. 

On Jan. 1, 1917, there were 64,750 loco- 
motives in the United States. The Rail- 
road Administration ordered 1,430, which 
have been built, in addition to the com- 
pletion of 2,100 under construction when 
the government took the lines, bringing 
the total to 68,280. From this number 
should be deducted about 5,000 which 
have been scrapped, leaving in use Jan. 
1, 1920, approximately 62,000 locomo- 
tives. The need is variously estimated 
at from 75,000 to 100,000. 

As a result of standardization the loco- 
motive and car building corporations have 
been enabled to increase their output by 
at least 30 per cent. This will help some, 
when the contracts are let and the ma- 
terial purchased for construction. In all, 
1,297 items entering into the construc- 
tion of the railroad equipment have been 
standardized, and this has reduced the 
quantity and, consequently, the cost- of 
supply necessarily carried in stock at 
various terminals for repair work. 








Death of Pioneer Flour Dealer 

Aaron Bullard McCrillis, president of 
A. B. McCrillis & Son, Inc., flour deal- 
ers, Providence, R. I., died Jan. 30, of 
pneumonia, in his 83d year. Until three 
months ago, he attended to the duties of 
his position, and until two years ago, 
when he was injured in an automobile 
accident, was possessed of unusual health 
and bodily vigor. 

Mr. McCrillis was born in Providence 
Aug. 25, 1837. On his father’s side, he 
was descended from Robert McCrillis, 
who fought at Bunker Hill, and on his 
mother’s, from a brother of Stephen 
Hopkins, governer of Rhode Island, and 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and of Esek Hopkins, the first ad- 
miral of the United States navy. 

When he was 16 he entered the em- 
ploy of David Millard & Co., the larg- 
est wholesale grocers and dealers in flour 
at that time in the city. He continued 
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with that firm and its successors until 
his death. 

Practically a pioneer in the grain }ysj- 
ness, he saw, and was instrumental jp 
bringing about, many changes in meth- 
ods. He was one of the first to special- 
ize in flour, and the first to bring into 
Rhode Island a carload of corn in hy)k. 





Metric System in Mexico 

The Mexican law of weights and meas- 
ures makes the international metric sys. 
tem the sole legal standard of weichts 
and measures in Mexico; the use of any 
other system is prohibited. The depart- 
ment of weights and measures of the 
secretaryship of public works, coloniza- 
tion, and industry has fixed the following 


legal metric equivalents for Mexican 
units of weight and measure: 
Mexican units Metric 
equiy its 
Weight Kilogr s 
QOIMER] crcecccccevscccsesccess 46.024¢ ) 
BPTOUR cc cececccrcciceseesenes 11.5061 0 
BADTR. 6c cc ccaccecesdvepecenece -460246340 
OMSR ccccccccvcccccesccocsecs *28.765391250 
BERTONE 60 cccccdecvcsnesvercce *1.7978 6 
Agrarian surface measure Hex eg 
Sitio ganado MAYOF .....eeeccees 1,755.6100 
Caballeria ..ccccccccsccccccccces 42.7953 
Fanega de sembradura de maiz.. 3.5663 
*Grams, 


Official units of ordinary surface meas- 
ure are as follows, in metric equivalents; 
vara cuadrada (square vara), 0.702244 
square meters; pie cuadrada, 7.802711 
square decimeters; pulgada cuadrada, 
5.418549 square centimeters; linea cyad- 
rada, 3.762881 square millimeters. Of- 
ficial metric equivalents of units of vol- 
ume: vara cuibica, 0.588480472 cubic met- 
ers; pie cubico, 21.795573037 cubic deci- 
meters; pulgada ctibica, 12.613178841 cu- 
bic centimeters; linea cubica, 7.299293311 
cubic millimeters. 

The law is not strictly enforced. The 
sitio mayor and fanega, for example, are 
used as units of land measures in differ- 
ent parts of the republic, their equiva- 
lents in hectares differing considerably 
in different localities. A common unit 
of dry measure is the carga, used in 
market quotations and commercial trans- 
actions for corn, wheat, and beans; the 
equivalent of this in units of the metric 
system also varies. The ton is used in 
market quotations for salt, corn, coal, 
and coke, although the ton does not ap- 
pear in the table of equivalents fixed by 
the department of weights and measures, 





Agricultural Education in Finland 

Agricultural education in Finland for- 
merly was administered by the depart- 
ment of agriculture. On Jan. 1, 1920, the 
agricultural schools were transferred 
from the department of agriculture to 
the general board of education for Fin- 
land. 

Under the new regulations the agricul- 
tural schools are classified as both prac- 
tical and theoretical, and purely theoreti- 
cal. The object is to separate the prac- 
tical training from the theoretical, so 
that those students who have already ac- 
quired the practical training may enter 
the theoretical school and complete the 
course in one year, while those not so sit- 
uated will be required to complete the 
two years’ course, the first year of which 
is entirely practical training in agricul- 
ture. Proficiency certificates will be 
granted only on the completion of five 
and a half months of practical work. 

There are three agricultural colleges, 
of which one at Abo is Swedish, and of- 
fers a three-year course, and two at 
Mustiala are Finnish, and offer two-year 
courses. 

In addition to these colleges there are 
25 agricultural training schools, nine of 
which move from community to com- 
munity, where they carry on their work. 
There are also eight farm schools, or 
farms offering practical. training in agri- 
culture. 





Dining Car Reservations 

The reservation of seats in dining-cars, 
by means of tickets distributed. to pas- 
sengers before the beginning of the 
meals, has now been the regular practice 
on congressional limited trains of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for a whole year; 
and the officers of the road express de- 
cided satisfaction with the plan, though 
they do not as yet recommend it for 
trains which make stops during or near 
mealtimes. ' 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT SITUATION 


Nore.—The following letter was written for the Glasgow Herald by Sir 
James Wilson, K.C.S.1., chairman of the Central Agricultural Wages Committee 


fo 
Agriculture at Rome. 
that it is here republished in full. 


Since last spring a great change has 
er the world situation as regards 
In India the failure of the mon- 
1918 had resulted in a very poor 
crop of wheat last May, equal only to 
ibout four-fifths of an average yield. So 
larg n area, however, had been sown 
wit! eat elsewhere, and especially in 
North America, that there was then rea- 
expect that the world’s yield of 
whe during the present cereal year 
wor ogether with the surplus left over 
fror t year, largely exceed the world’s 
} demand for wheat, so that there 
1 strong probability that by this 
tin e world’s price of wheat would 
have llen considerably. However, the 
ead drouth of last summer has 
é reduced the expected outturn in 
seve of the more important wheat- 
oro countries. For instance, in the 
United States it was officially estimated 
1 that the yield of the wheat 
to be reaped in July and August 
wou e 1,232,000,000 bus, but now the 
offi estimate of the actual yield is 
Ol 1,000,000. Canada, Britain, France, 
tralia have also suffered severely 
fro outh, and the recent weather in 
ventine has been unfavorable. 
\ ether these six countries now ap- 
ely to have a yield of wheat about 
100 bus less than there was reason 
t last May, on the supposition that 
( ther between then and the har- 
( suld be normal in character. This 
ilent to a loss of 14 per cent of 
ige world’s wheat harvest, which 
Ie the was about 4,000,000,000 


come 
whe 


soo! 


on r 


war 


nately, however, chiefly owing to 
ficulty of providing shipping dur- 
war, there was still left on Aug. 

in exportable surplus of 104,000,- 
in the Argentine, and of 136,000,- 
\ustralia, besides which 72,000,000 
re on that date afloat on their 
om the exporting to the import- 
ntries, making a total of 312,000,- 

of old wheat available for the 
ing countries—enough to last them 

ix months at their pre-war aver- 
te of import. 

S eat had been the expansion of the 
rea during the war in some coun- 
it, according to the official esti- 
which have been received by the 

Int tional Institute of Agriculture at 


R from 11 countries producing 43 
t of the world’s wheat crop, the 
f this year’s wheat harvest in 
) 


ountries has equaled 97 per cent 

last year’s yield and 103 per 
their pre-war average yield; and, 
here can be no doubt that the 
1 Germany and Austria-Hungary 
ive been much less than their pre- 
erage, excellent accounts have 
hee sued on good authority of the 

rop in South Russia. 

( he whole it seems probable that 
the rld’s yield of wheat for the cur- 
c eal year (June to June) will have 
bout the same as it was last year, 
%t very much below the pre-war 


( the average of the five years be- 

e war, all the importing countries 

orld taken together had a net im- 

»f 616,000,000 bus, Britain being 

gest importer with 216,000,000— 

in one-third of the world’s net 

Next in order of net import 
Germany with 72,000,000, Italy 56,- 
Belgium 48,000,000, France 48,- 

The exporting countries taken 

r had a net export of 624,000,000 

ie largest exporter being Russia 
168,000,000—more than one-quarter 

rf world’s net exports. Next in or- 
ae ere the United States with 104,000,- 
Canada 96,000,000, the Argentine 
55,000,000, Roumania 456,000,000, Aus- 
56,000,000, and India 48,000,000. 

l ir has, however, made great changes 
relative demand and supply of 
the different countries. Britain, which 
before the war consumed 272,000,000 bus, 
reduced its consumption to 208,000,000 
in 1917-18, but it was again 272,000,000 
In 1918-19; and now that, owing to the 
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Scotland, and from 1914 to 1917 a delegate to the International Institute of 
Its analysis of the wheat situation is so comprehensive 


subsidy, the price of bread and flour are 
only about 60 per cent above their price 
in July, 1914, as compared with an in- 
crease of about 130 per cent in the prices 
of the principal articles of food taken 
together, this comparative cheapness of 
bread and flour must tend to an increased 
consumption, and it seems probable that 
the total consumption of wheat in the 
United Kingdom this year will be about 
288,000,000 bus; and, as the yield of the 
1919 harvest has been 72,000,000, the net 
import during the year may be estimat- 
ed at about 216,000,000, or practically 
the same as the pre-war average. 

Before the war France consumed 360,- 
000,000 bus, but in 1917-18 she reduced 
her consumption to 224,000,000, and in 
1918-19 it was about 320,000,000. As she 
will have to pay for any wheat purchased 
abroad a very high price in her depreciat- 
ed paper currency, she will import as 
little as possible, and this year’s con- 
sumption may be estimated at about 
320,000,000 bus. The yield of 1919 is of- 
ficially estimated at only 176,000,000 bus, 
and the net import during the current 
cereal year may be estimated at about 
144,000,000, as compared with 96,000,000 
last year. 

The population to be fed in Germany 
must have been greatly reduced owing to 
the high death-rate, the low birth-rate, 
and the loss of territory. The wheat har- 
vest has no doubt been much below the 
pre-war average, but the people are still 
on short commons, and Germany will have 
to pay for any wheat imported from 
abroad about 1,000 paper marks per qr 
of 480 lbs, while the pre-war price in 
Germany was about 40 marks per qr. 
The German minister of economics has 
stated that the grain in hand will suffice 
to the end of the year, and that import 
of foodstuffs is only possible in a very 
restricted degree, owing to the high cost. 
It seems unlikely, therefore, that Ger- 
many will import more than 40,000,000 
bus of wheat during the current cereal 
year, 

The former Austro-Hungarian empire 
was practically self-supporting in the 
matter of wheat. Efforts are being made 
to import food into Austria, but prob- 
ably the import will be made mainly in 
the form of other foods than wheat, 
which is comparatively very dear. Taken 
together, the countries formerly com- 
prised in that empire do not seem likely 
to import much wheat during this cereal 
year. 

On a general review of the probable 
demands during the year ending with 
July, 1920, of all the importing countries 
in the world it does not seem likely that, 
even if: there is a considerable fall in 
prices, they will import more than 680,- 
000,000 bus, as compared with 528,000,- 
000 last year and with the pre-war aver- 
age net import of 616,000,000. 

On the pre-war average the United 
States consumed 576,000,000 bus, but if 
allowance be made for the increase in 
population the consumption of this year 
may be estimated at 640,000,000. On Aug. 
1, 1919, there was practically no old wheat 
left for export. The present estimate of 
the yield of last harvest is 944,000,000 
bus, which would leave about 304,000,- 
000 as the surplus available for export, 
as compared with the actual export of 
280,000,000 last year. 

Canada’s net export before the war 
was 96,000,000 bus, and this year’s yield 
is estimated as practically the same as 
the pre-war average yield, so that if al- 
lowance be made for increased consump- 
tion due to increase of population and of 
the seeded area, there should be about 
80,000,000 bus available for export from 
this year’s harvest, as compared with the 
actual export of 104,000,000 last year. 

The Argentine had on Aug. 1 last an 
exportable surplus of old wheat of 104,- 
000,000 bus. On a pre-war average yield 
of 160,000,000 bus, the net export aver- 
aged 96,000,000, and as the probability 
seems to be that the harvest now being 
reaped will be a little below the pre-war 
average, the quantity available for ex- 
port from this harvest may be estimated 
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The Wheat Sacks Are Hoisted in Slings of Eight 


at 80,000,000 bus, making a total of 184,- 
000,000 available for export during the 
12 months ending with July, 1920. 

On Aug. 1 last there was in Australia 
an exportable surplus of old wheat of 
136,000,000 bus, but the harvest now be- 
ing reaped is a very poor one, and can 
hardly be expected to give a surplus of 
more than 24,000,000 bus, which would 
make the total available for export 160,- 
000,000. 

Since the very poor harvest reaped last 
May the export of wheat from India has 
been practically prohibited, and the gov- 
ernment has announced that unless there 
is a considerable fall of prices the restric- 
tion on the export of wheat will con- 
tinue until the new harvest is reaped 
next April. The monsoon of 1919 has 
been on the whole favorable, but as it 
ceased prematurely in the northwestern 
part of India, where most of the wheat 
is grown, the area sown without the aid 
of irrigation will be much smaller than 
usual. Most of the wheat, however, is 
grown on irrigated land, and there is at 
present no reason to estimate the yield of 
next May at less or more than the pre- 
war average of 352,000,000 bus; and it 
seems possible that from the produce of 
that harvest and from the surplus of 
previous harvests India may after May 
next be in a position to spare for export 
about 80,000,000 bus. 

On the pre-war average the former 
Russian empire exported 168,000,000 bus, 
and, according to the British Economic 
Mission in South Russia, there is at pres- 
ent in that part of the country a sur- 
plus from past crops and from the recent 
excellent harvest of something like 240,- 


—‘Wheat from Australia.” 


000,000 bus of wheat, which would in it- 
self be sufficient to meet the probable 
needs of all the importing countries in 
the world for one-third of the year. 
Trade, transport, and currency are, how- 
ever, so disorganized that it is very doubt- 
ful how much of this huge surplus will 
be actually exported before next August. 

Altogether the exporting countries of 
the world seem likely to be able to spare 
for export during the 12 months ending 
with July, 1920, no less than 1,024,000,000 
bus, while, as above stated, all the im- 
porting countries in the world are not 
likely to import more than 680,000,000 ~ 
during that year, even if there is a con- 
siderable fall of prices. This would leave 
on Aug. 1 next in the exportable coun- 
tries taken together an exportable sur- 
plus of old wheat of 344,000,000 bus, as 
compared with 424,000,000 on Aug. 1, 
1919, or enough to supply all the import- 
ing countries with their probable re- 
quirements from abroad for six months 
without drawing on the harvests to be 
reaped after June, 1920. 

If, however, it be assumed that there 
will be no export before next August 
from India, Roumania, or Russia, then 
the exportable surplus from the United 
States, Canada, the Argentine, and Aus- 
tralia taken together will be 720,000,000 
bus, or little more than enough to sat- 
isfy the probable demands of the im- 
porting countries, thus leaving on Aug. 
1 next little more than the normal carry- 
over in North America, and exhausting 
the surplus of the Argentine and Aus- 
tralia by that date. 

Much will depend on the winter rains 
in India and on the success of the efforts 
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made to 
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rocure wheat from Russia by 

Black Sea, and there will 
probably be a period of violent specula- 
tion in the United States, where the em- 
bargo on export and import was re- 
moved on Dec. 15. No. 2 red winter 
wheat, for which the fixed price at New 
York had long been $2.37 per bu, had 
already gone up to $2.75 on Dec. 20—at 
St. Louis it rose from $2.21 to $2.95 on 
Dec. 22—and at Minneapolis No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat sold for cash at 
$8.30 per bu, equal to 138s per qr in 
British paper currency at today’s rate 
of exchange. 

Unless a large quantity of wheat can 
be obtained from Russia the cost of 
wheat landed in this country does not 
seem likely to’ fall for some time to come, 
although there will probably be a con- 
tinued fall in the rates of ocean freight 
as more steamers become available for 
the purposes of commerce. Meanwhile 
the less wheat we consume in this coun- 
try and the more we grow in the United 
Kingdom and in the British Empire the 
better. 





SECRETARY MEREDITH'S VIEW 


New Head of Agricultural Department Calls 
Upon Business Men to Get Rid of 
Non-Productive Employees 


In answering questions of newspaper 
men regarding means for reducing the 
high cost of living, Edwin T. Meredith, 
the newly installed Secretary of Agri- 
culture, said recently that useless em- 
pas. no matter in what line they may 
ye engaged, must be released from non- 
productive work and given an oppor- 
tunity to become producers upon the 
farm or in the factory. If this were 
done, and if jobbers and retailers rec- 
ognized the harm that must ultimately 
come from profiteering on the farmer 
and contented themselves with a reason- 
able profit, the question of the high cost 
of living would largely solve itself, to 
the permanent good of all; but unless 
the whole country—all business and all 
labor—did recognize this as a common 
problem and performed the things neces- 
sary to solve it, “less and less would there 
be of farm produce to divide among the 
whole people, and higher and _ higher 
would go the price of that which is pro- 
duced.” 

“TI am surprised,” said Mr. Meredith, 
“that I should have received the number 
of messages I have, particularly from 
daily papers, asking what plans I, as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, have to reduce 
the high cost of living, indicating that 
the general feeling is that this is essen- 
tially an agricultural problem. It is, of 
course, related to agriculture, but no 
more than to many other lines of activity, 
and I am tempted to believe that the so- 
lution of the problem lies more in the 
hands of those interested in distribution 
and non-productive enterprises than in 
the hands of the farmers of the country. 

“The farmers must certainly produce. 
They have produced and will produce— 
that is their business. They are on a 
piece-measure basis, so, given satisfac- 
tory conditions, they will do their part, 
as the farmers of America have in every 
situation or crisis that has faced the 
country. But this question of ‘satisfac- 
tory conditions’ is a big one. It is not a 
satisfactory condition for the farmer to 
receive reduced prices for his pork, wheat 
and hides, while the prices of his ma- 
chinery, lumber and shoes are raised. 

“It does not conduce to a pleasant 
frame of mind on the part of the farm- 
er or spur him to greater production to 
be obliged to sell his products for half 
or less than he later sees them sold for 
at retail. The dairy farmers of the coun- 
try wonder if they are treated fairly 
when they receive 35@40c for butter and 
see it retail at 85c. The poultrymen 
wonder why, when they receive 40@ 
50c for eggs, they retail as high as $1 
per dozen. The hog-growers wonder if 
they are not in a ‘hazardous’ business 
when they buy fencing and all other sup- 
plies at greatly increased prices, and 
then see their produce fall 50 per cent 
and sold by them at an actual loss, in an- 
swer to a demand on the part of the 
rest of the population for a reduced cost 
of living. 

“The farmers of America,” the new 
secretary went on, “are willing to as- 


sume their part of the responsibilities as 
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American citizens in meeting any prob- 
lem threatening the welfare and stability 
of our country, but this high cost of liv- 
ing problem is a mutual one, and they 
ask that it be approached by all the peo- 
ple as a common problem. They ask that 
those engaged in distribution eliminate 
the lost motion and not put so great a 
burden upon production as there is upon 
it today. In other words, they ask that 
there be an adequate number of produc- 
ers of wealth, and this includes property 
and food of all kinds, and only such 
number of distributors as is necessary to 
perform the services required. 

“They ask that the banks, railroads, 
wholesale houses, retail establishments, 
factories, all of which are vitally neces- 
sary to the farmer and recognized by 
him as such, be speeded up along with 
him, that the work now done by three 
men may be done, if possible, by two, and 
the burden of transportation and distri- 
bution be thereby lightened. If the fac- 
tory executive will speed up his plant 
that there may be two days’ labor in the 
supplies, machinery, or what not, that 
the farmer buys, rather than three days’ 
labor, the article will cost the farmer 
that much less, his profits be increased, 
and his production stimulated; more men 





stay on the farm, more men go to the 
farm. 

“Business men must look to the opera- 
tion of their establishments, no matter in 
what line they may be engaged, and see 
that no useless employee is retained to 
add to the cost of distributing what the 
farmer now produces. Useless employees 
must be released from non-productive 
work, that they may go into productive 
work and add to the sum total that may 
be distributed among all. 

“Let us enjoy in America as highly 
developed a system of distribution—and 
in this I include all the professions, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, as well as retail- 
ers, transportation, etc.—as we now have, 
but let us cut out the useless member, 
the surplus one here and there, and give 
him an opportunity to become a produc- 
er upon the farm, or in the factory. Let 
us have six-tenths of our people in pro- 
duction and four-tenths in distribution, 
that there may be six-tenths of what a 
man can produce each day for each of 
us, rather than have four-tenths in pro- 
duction and six-tenths in distribution, 
which gives us only four-tenths of what 
a man can produce each day for each of 
us. To do this, conditions in production 
must be attractive, farming must be re- 
munerative and offer to a young man 
who engages in it an opportunity equal to 
that offered him should he go into a 
bank, railroad, wholesale or retail estab- 
lishment.” 





French Economic Conditions 

The National Association for Economic 
Expansion, the most important private 
trade-promoting body in France, has re- 
cently voted a series of resolutions, of 
which the most important are: 

1. The pursuance of negotiations with 
the allies with a view to assuring more 
adequate supplies of raw material. 

2. Action by the government to pro- 
tect French investments made in certain 
foreign countries prior to the war. 

8. The conclusion of trade agreements 
as soon as possible with ex-enemy coun- 


tries and the suppression of trade re- 
strictions so as to permit French sub- 
jects to trade with ex-enemy countries 
on the same basis as their foreign com- 
petitors. 

4. The liquidation, by means of bor- 
rowing, of the advances made to the 
government by the Bank of France. 

5. An examination of the conditions 
surrounding the application of the law 
fixing an eight-hour day, so as to take 
into consideration the productive efforts 
which will be required of France in order 
to place it on an equal footing with other 
countries. 

6. Consultations between chambers: of 
commerce and other trade groups rela- 
tive to accords to be concluded with for- 
eign governments and relative to meas- 
ures to be taken to remedy French eco- 
nomic conditions. 





Australian Customs Revenue 

AvELAIDE, So. Aust., Jan. 10.—The cus- 
toms revenue for the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1919, amounted to £9,841,460, 
an increase of £1,720,048 compared with 
that received during the first half of the 
last financial year. In 1918-19 a total of 
£17,422,022 was received from customs 
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Sacked Australian Wheat Ready to Go Ashore 


—‘Wheat from Australia.” 


and excise, and when the budget state- 
ment. was made in the federal Parliament 
the estimate for the current year was 
£17,750,000. Considerably more than 
half of that has been obtained, and the 
receipts for December were £413,311 
more than those for December, 1918. 

The following table shows the amounts 
obtained for December, 1918 and 1919, 
and for the first half of the financial 
years 1918-19 and 1919-20: 


(000's omitted) 
6 mos ended 


r~December— r—Dec. 31—, 





State— 1918 1919 1918 1919 
N. S. Wales.... £559 £707 £3,832 £4,954 
Victoria ...sees 341 494 2,719 2,868 
Queensland ,... 99 125 655 798 
S. Australia.... 7 120 521 631 
W. Australia .. 58 92 316 487 
Tasmania ..... 15 21 75 101 
N. Territory ... 1 oe 4 2 

WOtRls cc ccces £1,147 £1,560 £8,121 £9,841 


The net profits during 1919 of banks 
transacting business in Australia, exclu- 
sive of the Commonwealth Bank, are re- 
ported to have been £3,601,988, which 
represented an increase of £322,291 com- 
pared with the figures for 1918. The 
net profits in 1914 were £3,267,507, which, 
to that date, were the highest on record. 


Crrartes J. Matrruews. 





American Merchant Shipbuilding 

Merchant shipbuilding on a commer- 
cial basis is now being resumed in the 
United States on a considerable scale. 
For over two years after August, 1917, 
Congress voted- from the Treasury the 
funds to pay for nearly all the vast ton- 
nage built in American shipyards to win 
the war, and this construction is not yet 
concluded. During the closing months 
of 1919 commercial steel shipbuilding 
was slowly resumed, and on Jan. 1, 1920, 
American shipyards were building or 
under contract to build for private ship- 
owners 165 steel vessels of 679,170 gross 
tons, according to returns received by 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce. These returns do not, of 
course, include steel ships yet to be built 
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for the United States Shipping Boarg 
with appropriations by Congress. (), 
July 1, 1917, when shipbuilding for com. 
mercial purposes gg | ceased, Amerj- 
can shipyards were building or unde; 
contract to build 499 steel ships of |, 
896,522 gross tons for American and foy- 
eign shipowners. Practically all these 
ships were taken by the government anq 
completed with public funds. 





Australian Trade Returns 

Apvetaiwe, So. Aust., Jan. 10.—The of- 
ficial returns of Commonwealth trade for 
October show a decrease of £2,472,8.; jy 
imports of merchandise, which amounted 
to £5,639,175, compared with £8,111 .993 
for the same month of 1918. In exports 
of merchandise, however, which aggre ..t- 
ed £13,287,780, there was an increasc of 
£6,666,298. The total figures for the four 
months, July to October, inclusive, ¢))- 
pare as follows: 


1918 1919 Inc 

Imports .. £31,749,205 £24,750,555 *£6,99 

Exports .. 25,724,252 46,726,503 21,0° 
*Decrease. 


A large proportion of the decrease jn 
imports for the four months was in 
tiles and apparel, about £5,750,000. 
pended is a comparison of some of {| 
principal exports from Australia for (he 
four months ended Oct. 31: 


= Tx 
ie 





1918 1! 
Lo SP een £8,987,480 £12,91 
Wheat 1,680,622 8,59 
Flour .... 1,288,181 3,49 
Butter ... 345,456 044 
Aa ee eee 1,259,171 $3 


Mutton and lamb.... 
Preserved meat ...... 
Sheepskins 
Skins, rabbit, etc..... 
, re ee 


1 

s 
57,006 1,56 

1 

1 

1 





Cuartes J. Marruey 





California Barley Outlook 
San Francisco, Car, Feb. 7.—Mor 
barley is expected to be planted in Culi- 
fornia this year than ever before. 
ing to the light rainfall, more than half 
the acreage devoted last year to wheat 
is now being planted in barley, while re 
ports show that many former bean-grow- 
ers are also contemplating the change to 
barley this year. With a good rainfull 
for the spring months, it is estimated 
the barley crop of the state will net 1,- 
000,000 tons, which will exceed any )re- 
vious record by 100,000 tons. 


R. C. Maso» 





Jugo-Slavia Currency Measures 

A dispatch from Belgrade says that 
the government has promulgated a de- 
cree providing for the immediate issuance 
by the National Bank of the Kingdom of 
the Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenes of 
notes acceptable either as dinars or 
crowns at the rate of 1 to 4, the value in 
dinars and in crowns to be printed on 
each note. The current dinar notes is- 
sued by the National Bank of Serbia and 
crown notes issued by the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank will be gradually withdrawn 
from circulation. 





Warehouse Plan Abandoned 

San Francisco, Car., Feb. 7.—Follow 
ing a conference between members of tlie 
Pacific Rice Growers’ Association and 
warehousemen operating in the ri 
growing districts, the association 
abandoned its plan to build a series of 
co-operative warehouses. An agreement 
was reached that binds the warehou 
men to extend the rice warehouse season 
to one year and equip their warehou 
to expedite the handling of rice during 
the harvest season. 


R. C. Mason 





Barge Canal Completed 

The Barge Canal, New York stat.’ 
$150,000,000 contribution to the country’s 
transportation system, is now complete! 
Four different branch waterways link««| 
together make the Barge Canal, which 
covers a distance of 532 miles from tlic 
Hudson River to the Great Lakes. I's 
capacity is 10,000,000 tons of freight « 
year. Fifty-five terminals are provided 
for, 40 already having been built. There 
now are 76 modern steel and 24 concrete 
barges, besides some 200 old boats and a 
few steamers in operation on the canal. 
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New York, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Deflation 
has in. The reaction in the stock 
shows that the situation has 
and that the trading element is 
no longer trying to run counter to the 
Fede Reserve Board. This confirms 
what been said often in this column 
is to the powerful influence which the 
t Washington board exerts in the 
money market affairs of this country. 
Had ! rediscount rates been raised, it 
s ceriain that the country, sooner or 
uuld have been plunged into a 


marke 
turne 


serio financial disturbance with far- 
reac] complications. 

The plain fact is that the banking posi- 
tion been strained for some time. 
[he speculators were absorbing too much 


mone) Heavy trading in commodities 
and visions, involving the storage of 
irehouses full of foodstuffs and 
, was a tremendous burden upon 


whok 
eatal 


the | cS. 


THE STOCK MARKET 
I ock market has been pretty well 
iquidated. The heavy selling of the last 
few , coming after the more violent 
liquic m of December and January, 
engthened a good many weak 
Che publie is not much of a factor 
iarket today, and the probability 
is t will not return until the money 
market outlook is brighter and the bank 
po such as to suggest genuinely 
easic ioney market conditions. High 
call ey rates, in any such stock mar- 
been witnessed of late, is a 
fea handicap. The late James Still- 
mat e said that he had seen the stock 
marl idvance with call money at 125 
rer cent. That happened only once, how- 
ever, d then under very remarkable 
col ns which have not since been en- 
cou ed. 

I long run the price of money 
counts heavily in all stock market com- 
That is why the 25 per cent 
rate last Wednesday precipitated the 
dec which was helped by the demor- 

of the foreign exchanges. Some 

f t rears have made a good deal of 
mo n the break, and others will make 
mol ter, if the downward movement 
col s. The bears, on the present 
basi ie the better of the argument. 

he ls have had things their way so 
ong t the reaction is natural, and not 
to | mndered at. 


KET as 


DE} \LIZATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

l urther break in the price of New 
York xchange upon London, Paris, 
ind Berlin caused more of a sen- 
sation than has developed in Wall Street 


ove e depreciation in foreign curren- 
cles e the World War began. Great 
Brit will act soon to stay the decline 
if the conference of exchange experts 
which the treasury authorities have called 


nes that it is necessary to obtain 
ction by the great governments 
ive most at stake in putting the 
financial world upon its feet. It is rec- 
ogni by some of the best American 
that the situation is growing 
itical every day, and, unless ac- 
taken to restore the usual order 
ort s, there will be a deadlock in the 
trade of this country. 

It is probable that a strong representa- 
lon our exchange experts will attend 
the ning international financial con- 
ler at The Hague or at London, 
h our government will not be rep- 
resented officially, owing to the decision 
or Washington authorities not. to 
ma urther loans to the governments 
associated with us in the war enterprise. 
All loans, or credit advances, determined 
upon by the American representatives, 
therefore, will be made privately and not 
for government account. But there is 
the greatest need for concerted action of 


some sort, for, unless it is taken, there is 
no telling how much further the decline 
in foreign exchange will go. 
EFFECTS OF FUEL FAMINE 

Coal shortage has been an important 
factor in reducing production in many 
industries. Had not the strike been set- 
tled when it was, there is no telling how 
much real suffering the country would 
have experienced by this time. Many 
small factories have been on partial fuel 
rations for some weeks, and it looks as if 
they would have to continue to use coal 
sparingly for some time. Some of the 
mines are suffering from car shortage, 
which is an important factor in coal fam- 
ines, for the producers are wholly de- 
pendent upon the railroads for the means 
of transportation. The country needs to 
improve these facilities on a large scale, 
for, without coal, American initiative and 
industrial energy is greatly depreciated. 

France would like several million tons 
from this country if she could get it, but 
from present conditions it does not look 
as if exports would be permitted. Meth- 
ods of distribution need to be greatly 
strengthened here. We are still far be- 
hind the high standard of efficient dis- 
tribution. Much could be done to in- 
crease reserve stocks at this center if we 
had the cars, but the roads are deficient 
in this equipment. There are not enough 
to go around. This shortage may be 
remedied in part after the roads have 
been returned to their owners, but it 
must come soon. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, and mer- 
chants everywhere are having a difficult 
time in arranging future commitments. 
It takes keen, adroit, and skillful plan- 
ning these days to come out ahead. There 
are so many uncertainties to provide for 
that it is difficult to go by precedent, for 
the situation is in many ways unprece- 
dented. J. Ogden Armour said the other 
day that “a more general application of 
the golden rule would be good for all of 
us,” and that good, old-fashioned work 
of the pre-war period was needed to keep 
living costs within bounds, 

But this is difficult to get, for the tes- 
timony of all leaders of industry is that 
employees will not put themselves out to 
increase production, even when they know 
that they can greatly increase their earn- 
ings by doing so. The fact is that the 
eight-hour day has come at the wrong 
time. Most of our economic ills could 
be cured if the world would go back to a 
nine- or ten-hour day, at a proportionate 
increase of pay, for two years at least. 
If this was done, production would large- 
ly increase, and American producers 


could take care not only of their home 
demands but also those of foreign origin. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 


London bankers are backing the finan- 
cial conference, as it is realized that the 
demoralization of foreign exchange rates 
has reached a point where it will be dif- 
ficult to carry on any sort of interna- 
tional trade if the decline goes much 
further. The indications are that a 
strong representation will go from this 
country, although it will be informal and 
without authority to commit the govern- 
ment to new loan proposals of any kind. 
But the one thing certain is that the 
weaker nations need help, and need it 
badly. 

The coming conference will have the 
biggest task to work out that has yet 
arisen in connection with the reconstruc- 
tion of after-war finance. It is a huge 
project to provide for, since it means 
“the rehabilitation of the currencies of the 
world. The whole proposition is mixed 
up, too, with so many other things that 
it is difficult to plan without having re- 
gard for the complications over the peace 
treaty, the political upset in Europe, the 
new demands upon Germany, and the 
agitation in this country about Mexico 
and the demands connected with the tak- 
ing back of the railroads. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


The financial community, in planning 
for the longer future, also has the com- 
ing campaign to reckon with, and the 
uncertainties which invariably attend a 
spirited contest of that kind. The pre- 
liminaries of the struggle so far have 
been very interesting, for the reappear- 
ance of William Jennings Bryan in the 
arena, together with the extraordinary 
movement for Herbert Hoover, show that 
the approaching contest will be one of 
exceptional interest to all parties. Then 
there is the women’s vote to consider, for 
it will be a large factor in the contest 
and give opportunity for endless prog- 
nostications about the election day de- 
velopments in various states. 

From time immemorial it has been 
known that presidential years have been 
often characterized by curious develop- 
ments in business and financial affairs. 
But was there ever such a year as this is 
likely to be? Were there ever so many 
interesting and confused movements and 
cross currents to reckon with? Every one 
is reasonably hopeful about the longer 
future, but even the wisest men are at 
odds about the things that are likely to 
happen during the next few months. The 
best-informed men confess their inability 
to tell what is going to happen months 
ahead. They cannot forecast these days 
with any assurance that their prognosti- 
cations will come true. 


MONEY RATES 


Enough has happened to indicate that 
1920 is certain to be an extremely inter- 
esting year in the money market. There 
are no easy money rates in sight, al- 
though this is the time when they should 
come with the return flow of January 
dividend money to the large reserve cen- 
ters of the country. But money is high 
and hard to get. There is no denying 
this fact. The year is unusual, for the 
strain upon the money market seldom 
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lasts until February. But Wall Street 
has no easy money yet, and there is no 
reason why it should have. The commer- 
cial community must be accommodated 
before the demand for speculative funds 
is provided for. Then, too, the shortage 
of merchandise is so great that producers 
are making large demands upon their 
banks for accommodation with which to 
carry larger stocks. 





Food Products in Dominican Republic 

Food products form one of the lead- 
ing imports into the Dominican Republic, 
flour, rice, fish, and lard being especially 
important. The value of such imports 
per year varies from $2,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000. The United States furnishes 
the greater part of this amount, although 
in former years the bulk of the rice was 
brought from Germany. While large 
quantities of meats, fats, etc., are import- 
ed, canned goods constitute a very small 
proportion, no doubt due to the fact that 
canned meats are higher in price than 
cured meats, and so are beyond the reach 
of the average consumer. Fair quantities 
of canned sausage, some canned pork, 
and smaller quantities of other canned 
meats are imported from the United 
States by the packers who have agencies 
on the island. Although import duties 
on canned meats are somewhat higher 
than on bulk goods, such duties are by no 
means prohibitive. Nine cents per pound 
net constitutes the highest charge, while 
duties on most goods are much lower. 
Because of their location, American ex- 
porters are able to supply this market 
better than their European competitors. 
Moreover, the Republic has had a fairly 
prosperous year, and as a result the de- 
mand for imported foods should show an 
appreciable increase. 


Agriculture in the Kongo 
Agriculture in the lower Kongo has 
suffered greatly on account of lack of 
rainfall during the past year. The pea- 
nut crop has been particularly affected 
by the drouth, and in many parts of the 
country there has been no production 
whatever, as the plants were completely 
dried up. The manioc plantations have 
also suffered heavily. Because of the 
food shortage the natives commenced last 
April to plant corn, beans, and sweet 
potatoes on the islands and lowlands ad- 
joining the rivers, which are ordinarily in- 
undated, It is stated that the oldest in- 
habitant cannot remember the time when 
there was a drouth making possible the 

cultivation of these bottom lands. 


Harbor at Patras, Greece 

The National Greek government has 
allotted the sum of 400,000 drachmas, 
equivalent to $77,518, for the improve- 
ment of the harbor facilities of the port 
of Patras, Greece, and the project will 
begin as soon as a contract is made. 

The improvements contemplated are 
the dredging of sections of the inner 
harbor, the purchase of a dredger by the 
city, the repairing of the breakwater, 
and the completion of the two unfinished 
stone piers. It is doubted, however, if 
more than one of the plans considered 
can be carried out with the amount stat- 
ed amove. 





Discharging Australian Wheat and Loading American Flour at the Vallejo Docks 
—‘Wheat from Australia.” 
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UNSETTLEMENT 


Unsettlement is the word most nearly 
descriptive of the condition of the mill- 
ing and flour business at the present 
time. A number of causes have con- 
spired to bring this about. The Grain 
Corporation in its successive advertise- 
ments is always going one step further in 
the development of the theme of its ad- 
vertising and propaganda, in its attempt 
to break prices and in its dramatic ap- 
peals to the public to co-operate in re- 
ducing the high cost of living. 

The method it has used, the sale of 
flour below a fair reflection of the current 
cost of wheat rather than the sale of 
wheat at a price predicated upon its 
desired flour price, has created appre- 
hension in the trade and has laid it open 
to criticism. The unsettlement in the 
buying trades from this cause has been 
far-reaching. 

Further demoralization in foreign ex- 
change, evidenced by the sensational drop 
of the pound sterling to three dollars and 
nineteen cents one day this week, has 
had more than a sentimental effect. If 
it is to be impossible for us to do export 
business on account of the rate of ex- 
change, then naturally our goods, includ- 
ing wheat and flour, will back up on us 
and our surplus will break prices. What 
has already been bought for export may 
be resold in this country. The inexorable 
law of supply and demand will regulate 
prices. 

But above and beyond everything else 
in its disturbing influence is the trans- 
portation situation. While these various 
factors have made the buyer wary and 
conspicuous by his absence, yet, even if 
there were more demand for flour the 
miller could not sell it, because he cannot 
get cars to ship it. Even the Grain Cor- 
poration cannot get cars to deliver the 
wheat requisitioned by the mills. Al- 
ready, millers are way behind in deliv- 
eries, with no relief in prospect. 

Whether foreign exchange and com- 
modity prices, including wheat, break still 
more, whether there is any export busi- 
ness or not is of only secondary interest 
if there are no cars to move the wheat 
and flour of the country. Nothing else 
matters much if there are no cars. It is 
perhaps a fortunate circumstance that 
flour stocks in the country are as large 
as they are. If wheat and flour cannot 
be moved naturally, the millers will not 
want to buy wheat, and wheat prices 
might go off indefinitely. 

Much of the decline in wheat is ex- 
plained by the fact that millers are out of 
the market. They cannot get shipment of 
the wheat already bought. Meantime, 
these declines tend still further to unset- 
tlement. The miller does not want wheat, 
the buyer does not want flour, the price 
goes still lower, and so the vicious circle 
is extended. Millers predict that when 
the demand for wheat and flour once 
more returns there will then be an indi- 
cation of the real value of wheat. Pres- 
ent prices are held to be significant of 
only present conditions. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Want of cars, and the inability to get 
wheat and make shipment on this ac- 
count, form the outstanding feature of 
the milling business. The absence of new 
bookings, breaks in foreign exchange and 


the price of wheat really do not matter 
so long as shipments cannot be made. 
One Toledo miller reports he is 30 days 


behind in this respect; another that he 
is 200 cars behind, with buyers clamoring 
for the flour. Under such circumstances 
it is naturally somewhat immaterial 
whether any new business is offering or 
not. 

The situation has become so bad that 
Toledo millers withdrew from the market 
this week, and discontinued all bids for 
wheat. Grain dealers followed _ suit. 
There is not enough wheat being sold on 
the Toledo exchange to make a market. 
Two cars of No. 2 red were sold at To- 
ledo this week at $2.50, and the same 
price was reported on sales at Chicago. 
Under present conditions, millers see no 
object in continuing their purchases. At 
the time of discontinuance, bids were 
ranging $2.55@2.60, Toledo rate points. 

Unless the situation improves very 
soon, further curtailment of output, if not 
complete shutdown, will take place in 
many instances. The only bright spot is 
the demand for feed. This is in good 
request. With limited output, some mill- 
ers are turning down opportunities to 
make sales, not knowing whether they will 
be able to get cars to make shipment. 
Reduced operation will naturally stimu- 
late prices, as the demand for feed 
through this section is reported excellent. 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
ne Se cnc pvbheeeede cees 20,300 42 
Last week ......sccccssess 24,300 50% 
BOOP GOD 6 cccesicevdotvias Saeeen 44% 
TWO YOOTE GEO occ ccccccees 23, 600 50 
Three years ago ........++. 26 25,800 54 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 


| gE EEE: 9 63,960 32,476 50 
| ee 10 74,760 39,566 53 
i eee 13 102,960 44,833 43 
ROIS. ccccecce 12 84,600 42,088 50 


*Week ended Feb. 4. tWeek ended Jan. 31, 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Amendt Milling Co. Monroe, 
Mich., has recently increased its capital 
stock to $2,000,000, and will now con- 
solidate its several mills and elevators 
into one company operating under one 
name. This consolidation will include two 
mills at Coldwater, Mich., of a combined 
capacity of 1,200 bbls, formerly operated 
as the Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., the 
100-bbl rye mill at Norvell, Mich., and 
its several elevators. 

The change in capitalization has been 
brought about to consolidate its interests, 
to take care of the company’s rapidly in- 
creasing business, to increase storage 
facilities and to develop water power, 
which it now owns for the operation of 
its plants. 

No underwriting will be done, but the 
stock will be issued from time to time as 
required. The management of the vari- 
ous plants will continue as heretofore. 

NOTES 

A. M. Tousley, flour, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is at his office again after an attack of 
the influenza. 

C. B. Jenkins, manager Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., is at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on a vacation, after visiting Pan- 
ama. 

Hankins Bros., grain and beans, Lan- 
sing, Mich. have just completed erection 
of a flour mill of 100 bbls daily capacity 
at Bancroft, Mich. 

E. C. Bennington, manager eastern de- 
partment Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co., has 
moved into a new suite of offices at 
617-19 Nicholas Building, Toledo. 


C. A. Jones, aneares | with the Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, at Pittsburgh, 
is reported as now representing Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in Ohio 
territory. 

It was reported in Detroit, Mich., this 
week that a leading northwestern mill 
was offering openly, by wire, flour for 
May shipment, which is not in accord 
with regulations. 

George W. Boyle, representing the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
H. W. Welton, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., were in Toledo call- 
ing on the trade this week. 

The Ziliak & Schafer Co., Evansville 
and Haubstadt, Ind., contemplates the 
erection of an addition to its warehouse 
at Evansville, and has bought the four 
adjoining lots to its present site. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
recently made shipment of the largest car 
of flour in its history. The car was 
routed to Parkersburg, W. Va., and con- 
sisted of 588 bbls flour in 4,704 14-bbl 
paper sacks, 

The estate of H. D. Fallis, president 
Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo, who died 
Jan. 21, is valued at $175,000. It consists 
of $100,000 personal property and $75,000 
real estate. Linton H. Fallis, a son, and 
Mrs. Martha M. Heck, a daughter, are 
the heirs. 


H. W. Welton, who resigned as man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office of the Bar- 
ber Milling Co., Minneapolis, effective 
Feb. 1, is now representing the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, with headquarters 
at Columbus. 

Charles F, Bartlett Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been incorporated for $50,000 
to manufacture Economy stock feed and 
deal in grain, hay, feed, etc., by Charles 
F. Bartlett, president, A. H. Bartlett, 
vice-president, and Claude M. Loomis, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A, J. Gardner, manager wheat flour de- 
partment American Hominy Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has arranged for several 
eastern connections for his mill. Baird 
& Co., Boston, will represent the mill in 
New England, Harry R. Gordon Co., 
New York City, in Greater New York, 
and Donald McKay and W. P. Riley in 
Philadelphia and adjacent territory. 

The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, reports that many of its mills 
are having difficulty in securing empties, 
and are obliged to shut down. The man- 
agement of the company suggests that, 
in the case of shipments to the Grain 
Corporation, it will be well for the mills 
to take the matter up with J. R. Lee, 
Grain Corporation traffic department, 
1108 Second National Bank Building, 
Toledo. 





INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 7.—Decrease 
in demand, reduction in output, and dif- 
ficulty in getting soft winter wheat, due 
principally to a shortage of railroad cars, 
were features of flour-milling conditions 
in Indiana this week. All combined to 
bring about another fall in prices. 

Since Julius H. Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director, issued his statement. in 
which he urged caution in the trade with 
the period of government control of 
wheat nearing an end, the re has been an 
average reduction of $2.10 bbl in quota- 
tions on spring wheat patents for ship- 
ment in car lots from mills in Indian- 
apolis and vicinity. Hard winter patents 
in that period have declined $1.70 bbl, 
and soft winter patents of the Hoosier 
brand 30c. 

With such an unusual change from con- 
ditions that had prevailed during the pre- 
ceding two months, with an unparalleled 
demand for the higher grades of flour 
regardless of price, the readjustment is 
naturally being accomplished with diffi- 
culty. Jobbers report large buyers hold- 
ing off. In most cases they are reported 
to have considerable flour on hand, espe- 
cially of hard winter and spring wheat 
varieties. The feeling is general that no 
decided improvement in demand is to be 
expected until purchasers generally are 
convinced that the market again has a 
stable undertone, 

Even with the situation disturbed as it 
is, however, there has been considerable 
inquiry regarding soft winter wheat pat- 
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ents. To this fairly well-sustained de. 
mand may be attributed the slight fal! jp 
quotations on this brand, when compared 
with other of the better grades. Adding 
to the difficulty of the millers is the trou- 
ble they are having in obtaining grain of 
good milling quality to fill orders alre ady 
booked. 
F. P. FISHER 


F. P. Fisher has been division «ales. 
manager for the Southwestern M lling 
Co., Ine., with an office at 405 Swe'land 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio, since the 
spring of 1912. Prior to that he had 
been from 1901 a salesman connected 





with the Boston office of the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co. and th 
Southwestern, his connection with th 
latter dating from its start in busin 
His initial experience with flour \ 

a salesman in the Boston office of the 
Listman Mill Co., from 1899 to 1901, 
travelling in New England and eastern 
New York. 


nD 


DIFFICULT TO GET PERMITS 

Mills in Indianapolis, Evansville, lort 
Wayne, Goshen, Seymour and various 
other cities have been using every en 
deavor to get permits from the United 


States Railroad Administration to get 
grain shipped to them that they alrea<y 
have bought. In some cases they have 
been successful in a limited way, but 


receipts are far below the amount needed. 
This condition, more than any other, is 
blamed by many millers for their de- 
creased output the past week. They re- 
port, as a rule, that their stocks of hard 
winter and spring wheats are ample for 
the immediate future. 

Trouble also is being had in making 
shipments of flour promptly, but this 
phase is not nearly as acute as that of 
getting soft winter wheat. In contrast, 
corn millers in this city and other near-by 
centers report that they have had less 
difficulty in the last 10 days in getting 
supplies of corn than previously. With 
the general decline in wheat flour prices, 
grain dealers in most Hoosier cities have 
slightly reduced their prices on wheat, 
delivered at primary markets. In I: 
dianapolis, the decline on the wagon 
ket has been 5c bu, millers and grain 
dealers now paying $2.50 for No. 1 red, 
$2.47 for No. 2 red, and $2.44 for No. 3 
red, with other grades in proportion. 
New corn on the wagon market is bring- 
ing $1.60@1.65 bu. 

In the corn products trade, the domes- 
tic demand is reported fair, but the co 
tinuing low price of foreign money !1s 
brought over-sea demand to a standstill. 
Unless some means are found soon of 
lending strength to the exchange situa 
tion, there is fear that it will be a long 
time before over-sea demand will )!a) 
any considerable part in the industry. 
Several of the larger Indiana concer!s, 
previously to the war, did a large export 
business. Ruling quotations at the week- 
end on wheat flours and corn products 
for shipment in car lots follow: 

Soft winter wheat flour patents, $12.25 
@12.85 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a decline 
of 20c in the minimum and maximum, 
compared with last week. Hard winter 
patents, $11.75@12.65, a drop of 50c in 
the minimum and 55c in the maximum. 
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Edward Lux, Indiana’s 1919 Corn King 


Spring patents, $12.55@12.75, a reduction 
of 70c in the minimum and $1 in the 
maximum. Corn flour, $3.50 per 100 lbs, 
sacked: grits, $3.55; meal, $3.45; ceraline 


flakes, $3.80; hominy, $3.65; hominy 
flakes, $4.20. Meal, flour and grits show 
a decline of 20ec per 100 lbs, compared 
with ruling prices of the preceding 


two-week period, hominy flakes 5c, and 
hominy 10c, while ceraline flakes are un- 
chang 

INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
is, with a weekly capacity of 
bls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, with compari- 
sons for corresponding periods, as report- 
Miller: 


diana 


2 800 


ed to ‘he Northwestern 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
B WEEK socosccsccscvece 10,945 48 
st WEEK wcecccccecsscves 16,769 73 
s E coecctecsesenease 4,505 20 
OHO cecsccvseves 2,417 11 

NSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
SO caadewe hoes ee 18,000 9,000 
ceseeses 598,000 178,000 
erry, es ee 310,000 58,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Corn Oats Rye 
274,990 81,010 9,454 
s 541,750 268,625 10,700 
621,000 386,690 1,960 





MILLFEED 

Demand for wheat feeds has improved, 
ind sales of corn feeds also are reported 
In wheat feeds, bran is offered 
for shipment in car lots at $46@48 ton, 
mixed feed at $48@50, and middlings at 
$54@56. The quotations on bran and 
mixed feed show an advance of $1 in the 
minimum and 50c in the maximum, while 


middlings are higher by $2 in the mini- 
mum and $1.50 in the maximum. In corn 
feeds, hominy feed is priced for ship- 
ment in ear lots at $62 ton bulk, and 
$66 sacked, showing no change from last 
week 
NOTE. 

The Miller Flour & Feed Co., Indian- 
apolis, has increased its capital stock to 
$50, 


The David R. Webb Co., Edinburg, 


evator operators, has increased its 


grair 


capi stock to $150,000. 

\ large elevator owned by the Carlos 
City (Ind.) Grain Co. has been burned. 
Loss covered by insurance. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
\cme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has been 
spending a vacation at the French Lick 
Spri Hotel. 


The Peck Seed Co., Evansville, has 
opened a farm bureau, which will give 
iree advice to farmers and grain growers 
in planting and seeding. 

Two cars of flour, two of shelled corn 
and one of oats were among 27 cars de- 
molished Feb. 7 in a wreck of a freight 
train on the Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road near Blaine. 

Reports on recent tests made during 
the Bartholomew County five-acre corn- 
growing contest, which showed the cost 
of the production of the corn to be 14c 





bu, indirectly gave the wrong impression 
of farmers’ profits, it is asserted by the 
Flatrock Township Farmers’ Association. 
The estimated expense, the organization 
says, did not include overhead charges, 





Preston Moody, Jr. 


Corn Champion of Indiana 


and applied to particular tracts produc- 
ing an unusually large crop, and there- 
fore did not represent the real cost of 
production. 
Epwarp H, ZrecNner. 





Corn Show Prize Winners 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 7.—Edward 
Lux, of Waldron, Shelby County, won 
first honors at the annual state corn show 
held recently at La Fayette under the 
auspices of the Indiana Corn Growers’ 
Association and Purdue University, his 
10 ears of white corn being judged the 
finest in the displays. The success of 
Mr. Lux carries with it the title of corn 
king of Indiana. He is a brother of 
Peter J. Lux, who won first in a national 
corn contest held some time ago at Chi- 
cago as a part of the International Hay 
and Grain Show. 

Charles S. Short, of Greensburg, in 
Decatur County, adjoining the home 
county of Mr. Lux, won first place in 
the yellow corn contest with an exhibit 
of 10 ears. There were 500 entries in 
all branches of the show, the largest num- 
ber on record. Among the organizations 
that offered prizes were the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, and the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
Lux’s prize-winning ears were of the 
Johnson County dent variety. 

Preston Moody, 14 years old, of Fre- 
mont, Steuben County, is the junior corn 
champion of Indiana. That honor was 
awarded him at the annual state corn 
show at La Fayette when experts at 
Purdue University, under whose auspices 


an annual one-acre corn-growing contest 
for youths is held, announced that he 
had produced 147.3 bus on his one acre. 
The yield establishes a new record for 
Indiana. Reed’s early dent was the grain 
used, and the field and yield were checked 
by F. L. Kem, head of the boys’ corn- 
club work in the state. More than «1,600 
Hoosier youths entered the contest, but 
many dropped out as the season ad- 
vanced. The winner is a freshman in 
high school. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





American Trade in Rice 

The imports of rice into the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, were 329,894,454 Ibs, valued at $16,- 
668,766, against 407,993,958 lbs valued at 
$14,783,018 in 1918—a decrease of 19.1 
per cent in quantity but an increase of 
12.7 per cent in value. The average im- 
port price of cleaned rice advanced from 
3.5¢ In 1918 to 4.8¢ in 1919. Although 
imports show a decrease in quantity, re- 
exports of foreign rice from the United 
States increased 134.2 per cent in quan- 
tity and 230.6 per cent in value since 
1918. A total of 216,174,636 lbs of rice, 
valued at $16,240,606 was re-exported in 
1919, against 92,293,518 lbs valued at 
$4,911,775 in 1918. 

Exports of 193,128,001 lbs of domestic 
rice valued at $15,235,753 show a slight 
decrease from 1918 figures in quantity, 
but higher export prices make the value 
more than $1,000,000 greater. However, 
a comparison with 1914 figures shows ex- 
ports have increased to tenfold the pre- 
war quantity. 

The bulk of the rice imported comes 
from Asia, which in 1919 supplied 323,000,- 
000 Ibs of the total of approximately 
330,000,000. Hongkong and Japan sup- 
plied the largest amounts in this year, 
British India ranking third, while China’s 
share in the trade fell from 115,273,999 
Ibs in 1918 to 1,335,974 in 1919. This 
huge decrease in imports from China is 
undoubtedly due to the rice shortage in 
the Far East. Supplies from Indo-China, 
Burma, and Siam now reach the United 
States chiefly via Hongkong; prior to 
the war the United States imported large 
quantities of eastern rice through Europe. 





Commercial Travellers on Warships 

The question was raised in the British 
Parliament recently as to the status of 
commercial travellers on board British 
warships; whether cabin accommodation 
would be provided, and whether any ex- 
penses for their entertainment would fall 
upon officers in the navy in connection 
with their transportation. The official re- 
ply on behalf of the admiralty was as 
follows: 

“In the event of the overseas trade de- 
partment making use of the very limited 
accommodation which may be available 
on His Majesty’s ships, commercial trav- 
ellers would be passengers as defined in 
article 1541 of the King’s Regulations, 
and would be received in the wardroom 
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mess. I am advised that cabin accom- 
modation would not be provided, as none 
would be available, and that no expense 
should fall upon officers of the royal navy 
in respect of entertainment, as a charge 
would, of course, be made for any such 
passengers carried. Dr. Macnamara, in 
reply to a supplementary question, said 
the charge would be 12s ($2.92) a day 
for the first 14 days, and 9s ($2.19) a 
day afterwards.” 

From unofficial sources of information 
it would not appear that the proffered 
use of British warships for the purpose 
of transporting commercial travellers is 
likely to be availed of to any extent. 
Naval officers express no pleasure over 
the scheme, as commercial travellers, if 
introduced upon an important scale as 
passengers on board war vessels, would 
necessarily incommode them without be- 
ing made particularly comfortable them- 
selves. The prediction has been made 
that unless warships are refitted with 
specific passenger accommodation, they 
cannot be of any real service to com- 
mercial travellers except in very rare 
instances in which vessels touch ports in 
remote regions where ordinary trading 
vessels do not call. 





American Cottonseed 

The amount of cottonseed received at 
mills in the United States from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1919, according to statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
was 2,868,795 tons, as contrasted with 
3,220,512 during the corresponding five 
months of 1918. These figures do not in- 
clude 23,725 tons and 40,438 tons on hand 
Aug. 1 nor 92,048 tons and 69,996 tons re- 
shipped or destroyed for 1919 and 1918, 
respectively. There were 2,357,402 tons 
of seed crushed during the five months 
in 1919, and 2,122,825 in 1918, and the 
quantity on hand at the mills at the end 
of the period was 535,118 tons in 1919 
and 1,138,125 in 1918. 





Advertising in Japan 

While it is estimated that there are 
nearly 3,000 publications of various kinds 
issued in Tokyo, it seems probable, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner J. W. 
Sanger, who is studying advertising in 
the Far East, that less than 5 per cent 
of these reach any great number of peo- 
ple or have any widespread influence. 
The eight or ten widely read large news- 
papers, printing from 100,000 to 500,000 
copies daily, seem to dominate the ad- 
vertising field. A large volume of adver- 
tising space is used, apparently with good 
results. The advertisements themselves 
resemble those seen in America, with an 
interesting intermingling of Japanese 
ideas, Announcements for books, maga- 
zines, educational matters, and toilet ar- 
ticles fill a large part of such space. 





United States capital placed in Can- 
ada in 1919 will total $100,000,000. This 
is in addition to $350,000,000 already in- 
vested by this country in the Dominion. 





Charles 8. Short, Winner of the Indiana Sweepstakes on Yellow Corn 
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SURETY’S LIABILITY 

The liability of a mill’s surety on a 
bond given to secure repayment of money 
lent by a bank was the subject of con- 
sideration by the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals in the late case of Mechanics’- 
American National Bank of St. Louis vs. 
New England Equitable Insurance Co. 
(213 S.W. 685). 

Before the Alliance Milling Co., Den- 
ton, Texas, became a bankrupt, it estab- 
lished a line of credit with the plaintiff 
bank. The milling company did not do 
public warehousing, its 250,000-bu storage 
capacity being devoted to the keeping of 
grain to be ground by it into flour. The 
bank agreed to extend a line of credit 
up to $50,000 against certificates repre- 
senting wheat held in storage by the mill, 
and took a bond, on which defendant be- 
came a paid surety, for indemnity against 
fraudulent issuance of warehouse re- 
ceipts, withdrawal of the wheat without 
return of the certificates, and conversion 
of the wheat by the mill. The defendant, 
as surety, was apprised concerning all 
these facts. 

The mill borrowed $30,000 from the 
bank, delivering as collateral security 
three receipts or certificates, each calling 
for 10,000 bus of wheat as being stored 
for the bank. When the second and third 
certificates were issued the mill did not 
have enough wheat on hand to cover 
them, although the bank did not know 
this fact, and when the milling company 
became bankrupt, with the three certifi- 
cates still outstanding, all wheat on hand 
had been ground into flour. 

The ground on which the defendant 
sought to avoid liability to the bank as 
surety was that the bond secured against 
fraudulent issuance of “warehouse re- 
ceipts,” and that that term did not em- 
brace receipts of the kind actually issued. 
It was argued that “warehouse receipts” 
are limited to certificates issued by public 
or bonded warehouses, and that the cer- 
tificates issued in this case by the mill to 
the bank, covering wheat to be retained 
and ground by the mill, subject to the 


bank’s lien, did not fall within the quoted . 


term. 

But the court holds that, since the de- 
fendant became surety on the mill’s bond 
with full understanding as to the nature 
of the transactions to be had between 
the mill and the bank, it was precluded 
from questioning the character of the 
certificates as being “warehouse receipts.” 
Says the decision: 

“Tt is evident that these ‘warehouse re- 
ceipts’ were to be issued by the milling 
company against its own wheat in its ele- 
vator; for, if issued to another party 
against wheat owned by the holder of the 
receipt, such receipt might have served 
as collateral to the party owning the 
wheat, and who, as would have been evi- 
denced by such receipt, did not own the 
wheat. So, when defendant obligated it- 
self to ‘indemnify and hold harmless the 
said obligee against any loss or damage 
directly arising by reason of the issuance 
of fraudulent warehouse receipts,’ etc., it 
meant receipts such as were afterwards 
issued by the milling company showing 
that it had in its elevator the wheat called 
for in such receipts.” 


DISCHARGING VESSELS 


Litigation between the Ottawa Transit 
Co. and the Norris Grain Co. recently 
before the United States district court 
for the western district of New York 
(260 Fed. 493) involved legal questions 
concerning the liability of the consignee 
of a cargo of grain for delay in unload- 
ing. 

“The rule of law applicable here,” said 
the court, “is unlike that applied in cases 
of demurrage, wherein the charter party 
establishes the rights of the parties, but 
to exonerate from liability for detention 
it must be shown that under the circum- 
stances due diligence was exercised to 
unload the vessel so as not to detain her 
unreasonably. The consignee was _ re- 
quired to furnish the place of unloading, 
to discharge as speedily as possible after 


notice of arrival, and to conform to the 
usage of the port in relation thereto, 
or suffer damages for delaying the carry- 
ing vessel.” 

Reviewing the evidence in this case, 
and giving effect to usage at the port 
of discharge,—Buffalo,—the court award- 
ed a decree in favor of the suing steam- 
ship company. The decree rests on a find- 
ing that the vessel was detained seven 
days beyond the time when her turn came 
to be discharged; the delay being due to 
the defendant consignee’s failure to ex- 
ert effort to obtain cars for reshipment 
of the grain and resulting refusal of the 
elevators to receive it. 


UNDISCLOSED AGENCY 


When one makes a contract to sell 
goods, signing it as an individual, he 
will not be permitted to escape personal 
liability for breach of the agreement, on 


either the express authority or the cus- 
tom from which the implied authority is 
presumed.” 

“It is true, of course, that an unau- 
thorized warranty made by a salesman 
will bind his employer if ratified by. the 
latter, as where the warranty is brought 
to the employer’s attention before deliv- 
ery is made. But the New York court 
notes that there can be no ratification 
where the employer is not shown to 
have received knowledge of the making 
of the warranty. “The mere delivery of 
the goods and acceptance of part of the 
purchase price is not sufficient to render 
him liable for the representations of the 
salesman,” says the court. 


PERFORMING CONTRACTS 

As bearing upon unsettled controversies 
arising out of contracts to buy or sell 
goods, which have become burdensome on 
account of abnormal conditions pro- 
duced by the war, we quote the follow- 
ing language of the New York supreme 
court, appellate division, concerning the 
obligation of a buyer to accept deliveries 
and pay for them at current market 
prices as agreed: 

“The contract was entered into after 
all the great powers except the United 
States had become involved in the war 
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the ground that he acted as mere agent 
for some undisclosed principal. It was 
so decided by the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Levy vs. Shour (178 N.Y.S. 227), where- 
in defendant was sued for non-delivery 
of goods and it appeared that he was 
mentioned in the body of an order as 
“manufacturer’s selling agent.” De- 
fendant signed as an individual, and 
there was nothing in the contract to show 
for whom he was acting, if not for him- 
self. Disposing of the case in plaintiff's 
favor, the court said: 

“Under the well-established rule, it re- 
quires no extended citation of authority 
to show that an agent acting for an un- 
disclosed principal becomes personally 
liable upon his contract.” 


SALESMEN’S AUTHORITY 


The power of salesmen to bind their 
employers is considerably narrower than 
is often supposed. An important limita- 
tion upon their authority is indicated in 
the following statement of the law, as 
laid down by the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court in the recent 
case of Eichler vs. Kahnweiler (178 N. 
Y. 257): 

“Tt is an established rule of law that 
a salesman with authority to sell has no 
authority to warrant the merchandise 
sold, unless he has been given express 
authority to do so, or unless such author- 
ity can be implied from the fact that it 
is customary for agents to give a warran- 
ty on sales of merchandise of that de- 
scription, 

“The further rule is equally well estab- 
lished that the burden is upon the vendee, 
who relies upon the warranty, to prove 


with Germany. It was to extend eight 
years. The parties must have contem- 
plated that unusual and abnormal market 
conditions must be occasioned by the 
war, and that there was a possibility of 
the United States becoming involved, and 
that the performance of the contract 
might have been rendered difficult or bur- 
densome. Parties cannot be _ relieved 
from the performance of their contracts 
merely for those reasons, but only where, 
by acts of law, the performance thereof 
has become impossible or illegal.” Boret 
vs. L. Vogelstein (177 N.Y.S. 402). 


CORPORATE SHARES 


A corporation organized under the 
laws of another state, but doing business 
in Minnesota, is subject to suit in the lat- 
ter state, at the instance of a purchaser 
of shares of its stock from a former 
holder, to compel a transfer of the shares 
on the books of the corporation. This 
point has been decided by the Minnesota 
supreme court in the case of Baer vs. 
Waseca Milling Co. (173 N.W. 401). 

Defendant, a South Dakota corporation 
doing business in Minnesota, has been 
sued by the plaintiff, who seeks an order 
requiring the company to register on its 
books a transfer of shares made to him 
by another. » The suit is defended on the 
ground that the Minnesota courts have no 
visitorial power over South Dakota cor- 
porations, and on the further ground that 
the company has a lien on the stock in 
question to secure payment of an amount 
due thereon from the subscriber for the 
shares, from whom plaintiff bought. 

“The relief,” says the court concerning 
the question of jurisdiction, “does not 
involve the exercise of visitorial powers 
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or the management of the intern,| af. 
fairs of the corporation. It merely in- 
volves whether a citizen of this Stat, 
who has bought stock from one to whom, 
the corporation has issued it, is entitle 
to have it transferred on the books of th. 
corporation. The corporation is duly }j. 
censed to do business in this state, J, 
there is any amount due the corporation 
from the seller of the stock whic!) js , 
lien thereon, the courts of this state 
should have no difficulty in protectins ang 
enforcing the same as against the |iolde; 
of the stock.” 

The case goes back to the district coy, 
in St. Paul for trial. 


BROKEN CONTRACTS 


A decision of the Kansas supreme court 
applies to instances in which a coitract 
seller of grain or flour announces j, ad- 
vance of the time for delivery thit he 
will not perform. 

The decision was handed down the 
case of Cardwell vs. Uhl, (182 Pac. 115), 
in which plaintiff recovered judyment 
for defendant’s failure to perforin two 
contracts to sell wheat. 

One of the contracts called for <ecliy- 
ery by Dec. 15, 1916, and plaintiff sued 
Dec. 13 for breach of the agreement. De- 
fendant asserted that the suit wa pre- 
maturely brought, but the evidence showed 
that on Nov. 30 defendant had exp)icitl 
declared that he would not carry out cither 
contract. Under these circumstance. the 
court said: 

“The plaintiff was justified in ireat- 
ing this as an anticipatory breach, and 
there was no occasion to delay the bring- 


ing of the action until the time originally 
fixed for performance.” 
The other contract called for delivery 


within a “reasonable time,” and defendant 
objected that plaintiff was not entitled to 


recover for breach of that contract, be-. 


cause there was no proof as to what was 
a reasonable time under all the circum- 
stances, nor as to when cars could be pro- 
cured. But the court holds that “the 
contract having been repudiated by the 
defendant, these matters became iima- 
terial.” 

There was a dispute at the trial as to 
whether any contracts had been entered 
into between the parties, the agreements 
having been verbal in form. In this view 
of the controversy it was decided by th 
supreme court that plaintiff was properly 
permitted to show that letters confirming 
the transactions had been sent by plaintiff 
to the defendant, according to the gener- 
al practice among grain dealers. It is 
held that the letters were properly ad- 
mitted in evidence as being confirmatory 
of plaintiff's claim that agreements wer 
entered into, especially since it appeared 
that in previous and similar transactions 
between the same parties the same prac- 
tice had been followed. 

The final ground on which defendant 
contested the suit was that plaintiff was 
not entitled to an assessment of damages 
based on the market value of wheat 
bought several days after defendant had 
given notice that the contract would not 
be performed. On this point the opinion 


says: 

“Tt has been determined by this court 
that. where the seller in advance of the 
time fixed for delivery declares that he 
will not fulfill his contract, the buyer may 


at once purchase at the market price and 
look to the seller for the difference (I*lour 
Co. vs. Brandt, 98 Kan. 587, 158 Pac. 
1120, L.R.A. 1917A, 1000). The seller 
certainly cannot complain of a delay of 
a few days during which a further op- 
portunity is given him to reconsider his 
decision and carry out the contract, at 
least where, as in this instance, he makes 
no showing of any increase in price dur- 
ing the interval.” 


VESSEL CHARTERS 


An opinion announced by Judge Lose, 
of the United States district court for 
the district of Maryland, throws light on 
the merits of unadjusted claims against 
steamship companies growing out of 
frustration of voyages through requisi- 
tioning of vessels and embargoes during 
the war. Summarized, the main points 
decided by Judge Rose are as follow 

Under a contract chartering a British 
vessel for a specified term, but containing 
the usual clause making the agreement 
subject to restraint of princes, etc., a req- 
uisitioning of the vessel by the British 
admiralty in a Spanish port released the 
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)bligation to furnish the vessel 
irterer. And this is so without 
to the validity of the British gov- 
right to make the requisition 
he particular circumstances. The 
is not bound to resist the requisi- 
the benefit of the charterer, espe- 
cially since a man-of-war might have 
vessel on its putting out to sea. 
here the admiralty paid a higher 
rate 1 that fixed in the charter, the 
became entitled to the differ- 
ence ruing during the remainder of 
the time for which the charter was to 

ive I . 

[he owner of a vessel chartered to an- 
other properly refuses to permit it to 
proceed to an enemy port. But an own- 
r of « British vessel chartered for gen- 
eral ges had no right to refuse to 


owner 
to the 
regart 
ernm 
under 


ownel 


tion f¢ 


seized 


peri t to proceed to Rotterdam at a 
time n that was a safe port. 

\ rterer of a vessel was not liable 
to the owner for the cost of effecting war 
risk insurance upon the vessel, in the 
abset of agreement to do so. In re 


of Mull (257 Fed. 798). 





SALES CONTRACT ANGLES 


of a contract buyer of flour to 
eject delivery when only part of a ship- 
ment damaged was the main question 
con ed by the Texas court of civil 
ippeals at El Paso in the recent case of 
Law e vs. El Paso Grain & Milling 
Co., S.W. 512. 

Plaintiff sued for damages, claiming 
hat er buying 1,000 bbls of Minneap- 
is f from a third party he contract- 
ed through brokers to sell the same to 
def nt according to sample and for 
delive f.o.b. El Paso, but that defend- 
nt sed to accept delivery when the 
flour ived there. It was specially al- 
leged that defendant objected to the de- 


livery tendered, because 52 sacks had 
been damaged in transit, but that plain- 
tiff, seller, offered to replace this 
quantity, or allow a deduction from the 
cont price; which offer was rejected. 
On this point the court of civil appeals 
Ws 

“y juestion presented is, Was it a 
‘ompliance with the provisions of this 
mit to tender 1,000 bbls of flour, 52 


sack which were damaged, and then, 
upor ection by the purchaser because 
f tl imaged flour, was it a sufficient 
ter » write to the purchaser, ‘I am 
o agree to deliver to you the ad- 
0 52 sacks of flour in good condi- 
tion I will deduct that amount from 
f ract price according to the rate 
‘greed’ to be paid by you’? 

“In Norrington vs. Wright, 115 U. S. 
188, Sup. Ct. 12, the [United States 
| court said: ‘The seller is bound 
‘o deliver the quantity stipulated, and 
as ‘ight either to compel the buyer 
to a t a less quantity, or to require 
_ clect part out of a greater quan- 
ILy 

“A where, as in this case, the con- 
tract provided that the flour should con- 
form to sample and for a specific amount, 
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1,000 bbls, and for delivery in a specific 
manner and at a definite place, a failure 
to comply with any one of the conditions 
precedent is sufficient ground for repu- 
diating the whole contract... 

“There is practically no dispute in this 
case that the 52 sacks of flour were in a 
damaged condition; in fact plaintiff has 
virtually admitted it by his letter offering 
to replace it by ‘delivering 52 sacks of 
flour in good condition,’ and this does not 
meet the provisions of the contract. His 
contract is to place in cars the 1,000 
bbls of flour as per sample shown, f.0o.b. 
El Paso, Texas.” 

After referring to plaintiff's letter, of- 
fering to replace the damaged sacks or 
to allow a deduction, and noting that 
there was no satisfactory proof of deliv- 
ery of the letter, the court adds: 

“But the view we take of this case is 
that the wording of the letter is not a 
sufficient offer or tender to relieve plain- 
tiff from an actual tender under this 
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contract, even though the letter had been 
delivered, or its contents had been in 
fact communicated to defendant’s agent, 

. . for the reason that it does not offer 
the same kind and grade, nor does it fix 
a date of delivery within the time limit 
of the contract. Besides, there is no 
proof that defendant in any way de- 
clared that he would not accept if ten- 
dered, and mere silence, under the facts 
of this case, does not constitute a waiver 
of an actual tender in strict accordance 
with the terms of the contract.” 

It will be noted that the Texas deci- 
sion is quite consistent with the proposi- 
tion that if a shipment is deficient in the 
contract quantity of sound goods the 
seller may nevertheless require the buyer 
to accept delivery, provided that the full 
contract quantity be tendered within the 
time fixed for delivery. But it will also 
be noted that unless the seller does ten- 
der within the contract time goods of the 
contract quantity and quality, he leaves 
a loophole through which the buyer may 
escape obligation by refusing to accept 
a short delivery. Of course, if the buy- 
er accepts a short delivery, he must pay 
for it at the contract price, less damages 
for non-delivery of the remainder of 
goods called for by the agreement. 

Reversing the judgment which was 
awarded in favor of plaintiff seller in 
the trial court, the court of civil appeals 
adds: 

“The fact that the evidence does not 
establish that plaintiff has offered 1,000 
sacks of flour f.o.b. in El Paso, agree- 
able to sample, is the reason the case 
must be reversed for a new trial. 
Plaintiff has bottomed this case upon the 
propositions that he has made such tender 
of the flour as to place him in the posi- 
tion of having done all that he was re- 
quired to do under the provisions of the 
contract to transfer the title to it to de- 
fendant, or, if not, then that he has made 
such offer to tender as relieves him of an 
actual tender, and the defendant had re- 
fused to pay cash as per contract. And 
he has exercised his lawful right to treat 
the flour as the property of defendant, 
and the latter’s agent resold the flour for 
what he insists was the highest price he 
could obtain, and sued for the difference 
between that price and the contract price. 

. But, as indicated above, there is no 
evidence of any probative force to sup- 
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port a judgment in his favor upon either 
theory of the case.” 

At the trial, defendant buyer attempt- 
ed to show that the waybill and expense 
bills covering the shipment bore the nota- 
tion, “Checked 52 bags of 141 lbs caked at 
Duluth.” The court of civil appeals holds 
that this as evidence was properly ex- 
cluded, on the ground that as between 
the parties to the suit the notation was 
an unsworn hearsay declaration by a 
third party. 


MILI. ACCIDENTS 


A decision of the Oklahoma supreme 
court affirms a judgment for $10,000 in 
favor of plaintiff in the case of Simmons 
vs. Alva Roller Mills, 185 Pac. 76, for in- 
juries sustained by plaintiff while work- 
ing in defendant’s mill. 

The suit proceeded upon a theory that 
defendant had failed to provide plaintiff 
with a reasonably safe place in which to 
work, particularly in not providing loose 
pulleys and belt shifters on shafting in 
the mill, in omitting to properly guard 
the main-line shaft, pulleys and set 
screws at the point where plaintiff was 
required to work, and in failing to main- 
tain. the mill’s conveyors and elevators in 
such condition as to avoid choking and 
clogging. It was charged that, as a nat- 
ural consequence of these supposed items 
of neglect, plaintiff was injured, while 
attempting to place a belt on one of the 
conveyors, through being caught in the 
belt and jerked against the main-line 
shaft in the mill. 

The supreme court holds that there 
was sufficient evidence to support the 
jury’s verdict in plaintiff's favor on the 
ground of the negligence asserted. The 
court remarks that $10,000 was a large 
award, considering the fact that the in- 
jury was largely confined to a shatter- 
ing of the bones of a shoulder and arm, 
but declines to reverse the judgment as 
being grossly excessive. 

Incidentally, the supreme court decid- 
ed that, under the Oklahoma statute 
which requires dangerous set screws to 
be safeguarded, a mill employee does not 
assume the risk of being injured through 
his employer’s neglect to comply with the 
law, although the employee may know of 
tne unguarded condition. 

A. L, H. Srreer. 


Men’s Lounging Room, Fitted Up by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., in Connection with Its Main Offices in Minneapolis 
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LIQUIDATION MOVEMENT 


In its campaign to lower the price of 
food and reduce the high cost of living, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, in advancing 
interest rates and starting a move among 
the banks to reduce loans to holders of 
food commodities, has started a liquidat- 
ing movement in stocks, bonds, grain, 
provisions, cotton and live stock. Prices 
have been on the downgrade the greater 
part of the past week. 

The continued decline in sterling ex- 
change, although not viewed seriously by 
many of the Chicago bankers, has been 
used as a club by New Yorkers and by 
bear speculators, with the result that 
wheat prices have dropped forty to sixty 
cents from the recent high point. Rye 
is off over thirty-two cents, while losses 
in corn and oats have been less severe, 
corn being off close to ten cents and 
oats nine cents. Hogs have dropped one 
dollar and sixty-five cents in a week, 
cattle one dollar and a half to two dol- 
lars, and sheep and lambs nearly two 
dollars. Lard has declined one cent a 
pound on some days, and is off fifteen 
cents a pound from the record level of 
last June, with pork off nearly twenty 
dollars a barrel and short ribs eleven and 
a half cents a pound from the high point 
of last year, which was thirty cents. 

Interest rates at the banks, which, a 
good part of last year, were around five 
and a half to six per cent, are now most- 
ly six and a half and seven per cent, 
comparatively little money being obtain- 
able at less than six and a half. The 
banks are closely loaned up, having a 
strong demand from nearly all classes 
of borrowers. One of the leading bank- 
ers here has complained for several 
months about the slow return of money 
from the country, because of the scarcity 
of cars and indisposition on the part of 
interior holders to sell as freely as he 
thought they should. 

The bankers have evidently not taken 
into consideration the fact that Kansas 
practically raised two crops of wheat last 
year, and it has been impossible to move 
it as fast as the bankers think it should, 
although marketing has been free and 
the railroads have done everything pos- 
sible to furnish cars, but it has been be- 
yond their ability to move the vast 
amount of traffic. 

Within the last few days the liquida- 
tion in speculative commodities, with the 
sharp declines in prices, has begun to 
show a reflection in merchandising lines, 
causing a hesitancy on the part of dis- 
tributors in making new purchases. As 
yet this is not serious, but there are in- 
dications that the move of the govern- 
ment may be farther reaching in its ef- 
fect than was generally expected at the 
start. The business fabric of the country 
is at times a great deal like a ball roll- 
ing downhill. After it gets well under 
way it is impossible to check it until the 
bottom is reached. Speculative senti- 
ment is radically bearish. Conservative 
bankers here say that there should be 
some deflation in values, but do not look 
for a drop to pre-war levels. 


FLOUR REVIEW 


The unexpected has happened in the 
flour market. No difficulty is experienced 
in buying as low as $11.25 on resales, 
and as high as $12.50, jute, direct from 
mills, for 95 per cent patents from the 
Southwest. 

There has seldom been a time when 
stocks were as heavy, trade as unsettled 


and prices as irregular. Every seller of 
flour, large and small, apparently has 
more stock on hand or under contract 
than is actually required. Since the 
slump of at least $1 bbl within the week 
there have been no new bookings. 

A few buyers here say they have flour 
on the books of certain mills as low as 
$11 from the Southwest, and at perhaps 
50@75c more from the Northwest. The 
60-day limitation on delivery expired 
some time ago, and whether or not these 
bookings will be taken care of is prob- 
lematical., 

Grain Corporation officials have not 
openly taken credit for the decline in 
the price of wheat and flour, but appear 
to be pleased, The change, however, has 
brought an easing up in the sales of Cor- 
poration flour, owing to the fact that 
mills are able to quote hard winter wheat 
flour at almost the same range as that 
of the Corporation, 

From the Northwest, today, offers are 
made on standard patents from well- 
known mills equal to $12@12.25, jute, 
Chicago, a decline of fully $1 bbl since a 
week ago. These quotations, however, 
might just as well be $10, as far as the 
trade is concerned. 

Conservative buyers are of the opinion 
that there will be a continuation of re- 
sales and trading around in flour for 
some time before it goes into consump- 
tion. These resales, perhaps, are not car- 
rying as wide a margin of profit as would 
have been the case a few days ago, but 
the stocks are so large that it is going to 
take some time to work them off, and 
this does not apply to Chicago alone, but 
to the whole of this territory. ’ 

It is noticeable that the flour produc- 
tion in Chicago continues heavy. Mills 
are being operated steadily. 

The mill that has been devoting a 
large part of its capacity to the Grain 
Corporation has produced, it is believed, 
around 6,000 to 8,000 bbls since the Cor- 
poration order was placed, but how long 
this business will continue is a question. 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TM WOR ose ciccvscscecsene 24,000 92 
 & | Seer erer ae erie yy 25,225 95 
i. fh MOV eRTeeT CTT TTT 15,250 56 
ae FORTE GOO c.caceciccens 16,750 58 


DEATH OF W. L. SHELLABARGER 


W. L. Shellabarger, a well-known busi- 
ness man of Decatur, Il., succumbed un- 
expectedly to pneumonia, Feb. 3, after 
an illness of 10 days. He was born in 
Decatur in 1866, the son of David S. 
Shellabarger. He was formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of the extensive mill- 
ing business conducted in the Water 
Street plant of the American Hominy 
Co., and was also connected with the 
Decatur streetcar system, in which or- 
ganization his father held the controlling 
interest. After he retired from the 
American Hominy Co. he entered the 
grain business and operated a line of ele- 
vators. Relinquishing management of 
the Shellabarger Grain & Elevator Co., 
he undertook to direct the manufacture 
of a fireproof garage. He is survived by 
Mrs. Shellabarger, three sons, his mother, 
four sisters and a brother. 


WHEAT-LOADING AGREEMENT 


An effort on the part of the Grain 
Corporation to renew the 70 per cent 
wheat-loading agreement made with the 
elevator people a few weeks ago to run 
up to the end of January failed in one 
sense. The Grain Corporation wanted 
100 per cent of all the available grain 
cars for loading wheat, and three of the 
big elevator concerns objected even to 
the 70 per cent loading. The latter, how- 
ever, has been put in effect by the Rail- 
road Administration, and the elevator peo- 


ple are powerless to prevent its execu- 
tion. Even the Corn Products Co. has 
given up part of its cars at times to the 
Grain Gerporstion. The elevator people 
claim that the proceeding is illegal, but 
cannot remedy it at present, although it 
puts them in an uncomfortable position, 
as they made sales of corn, oats, rye and 
barley prior to the car-loading order, and 
are unable to fill them. 


OATS AND RYE EXPORTS 


Seaboard exporters who have been 
heavily long on oats and rye here, resold 
2,000,000 bus oats at a profit, owing to 
inability to move the grain eastward be- 
cause of car shortage and embargoes. At 
the same time eastern distributors bought 
1,000,000 bus oats for shipment within 
the next three months, taking advantage 
of the decline in prices. There has also 
been reselling of rye by the seaboard be- 
cause of shipping restrictions, and No. 2 
rye in store sold at 7c under May, while 
a small lot of No. 3 white oats in store 
sold at 114c over May. Oats in the sam- 
ple market sold at 6@7c over May for 
No. 2 white and 51, @61%,c over May for 
No. 3 whites. 

Spot rye on track sold at 3@4c under 
May. Speculators have made big profits 
in the decline of rye futures the past 
few weeks. There is no limit on trading, 
and local operators have pressed sales 
aggressively at times and prices have 
dropped 14,@1c between trades. There is 
more rye in the visible supply than can 
be shipped out before a new crop ar- 
rives. » 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
this week at $10,500, net, to the buyer. 

Freight rates from the Argentine to 
Europe have declined to $22.50 per ton. 

Corn products declined late in the 
week, flour being quoted today at $3.40, 
and grits at $3.23, sacks, Chicago. 

H. R. McLaughlin, formerly Chicago 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is 
in South America in the interest of the 
mill, 

There were 5,302,000 hogs in Illinois 
Jan. 1, 1920, a decrease for the year of 
7 per cent, as shown by the government 
report. 

Frank S. Danforth, assistant secretary 
of the Millers’ National Insurance Co., 
will leave about March 1 for a month’s 
vacation in Florida. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., returned home from 
Arizona in time for Mr. Eckhart to leave 
Thursday for California. 

Board of Trade directors have passed 
resolutions asking Congress to immedi- 
ately provide needed legislation for as- 
sisting the railroads which are to be re- 
turned to private ownership March 1. 

A. L. Hale, who has of late been asso- 
ciated with Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, in the sales department, has 
resigned his position. He expected, while 
in Chicago this week, to return to Min- 
neapolis, his former home. 

Flour stocks at 10 leading markets 
throughout the country on Feb. 1 totaled 
779,000 bbls, compared with 752,000 on 
Jan. 1, and 588,000 on’ Feb. 1, last year. 
Chicago had 64,000 bbls, or 1,000 less 
than a month ago, and 10,000 in excess 
of last year. 

O. J. Dudek, secretary and sales-man- 
ager of the York (Neb.) Milling & Grain 
Co., stated on Wednesday, while.in Chi- 
cago, that he had found, during his trav- 
els in Michigan, exceedingly heavy stocks 
of flour, not alone with jobbers but also 
with small dealers; in fact he had never 
known stocks to be as heavy in that terri- 
tory as at present. 

Grain loadings on railroads in the 
northwestern regional zone during Jan- 
uary were 52,630 cars, a decrease of 
1,545 from December and of 5,899 from 
January last year. Total loadings of all 
revenue freight were 522,689 cars, an in- 
crease of 40,184 over December, 70,118 
over January last year, and 121,644 over 
January, 1918, 

President L. F. Gates, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, takes an exception to 
the statement that Senator Gronna has 
made in regard to wheat prices. He says 
no one can tell whether the removal of 
the government guaranty will make prices 
higher or lower than that level. He is 
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strongly in favor of the government mak. 
ing good its guaranty to the farmer. 

H. A. Foss has been reappointed 
weigher and custodian of grain by the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Foss has had the 
office for more than a dozen years, anq 
has had great experience as a weigher 
and sampler of grain, having been 
track inspector for many years prior to 
his connection with the Board of 7 rade, 

Alfred Brandeis, chief of the division 
of enforcement, Food Administration 
New York City, was in Chicago, Tus. 
day, in connection with a hearing in q 
case involving one of the local flour con. 
cerns. The enforcement division has been 
looking into the possibility of excess 
profits. An extension of two weeks has 
been given to the concern to file its ; ply, 

The export demand for lard has fall- 
en off, and stocks have increased j;) the 
last 30 days. At western packing points 
there were 61,942,864 lbs, on Feb. j, an 
increase of 27,684,352 Ibs in January, 
compared with a gain of 13,419,909 last 
year. With one exception the increase 
last month was the largest in the past 14 
years. The bulk of the increase was jn 
contract lard, which is most significant, 
Packers have used the provision pit to 
hedge the product of their houses to a 
greater extent in the last two months 
than for five years. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis.. Feb. 7.—Flour de- 
mand was exceptionally dull this week, 
and millers report very little new busi- 
ness. Most buyers were out of the mar- 
ket, having good stocks on hand, and 
with the prices dropping daily they see 
no inducement to make purchases. Some 
millers were able to obtain shipping di- 
rections in sufficient quantities to en- 
able them to operate nearly to capacity, 
while others were down most of the week 
on account of a lack of loading orders, 
Prices were off $1.50 bbl for the week 
Offerings of the Grain Corporation have 
been a factor in the reduction. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $12.90@13.50, and straight 
at $11.70@12.45, in cotton 1/’s. 

Clear flour was slow most of the time, 
but fancy moved more freely. Mills 
have been able to dispose of most of 
their stock. The demand from bakers 
for this quality showed a decided im- 
provement. Prices were lower, follow- 
ing patent, and were quoted at $9.35@ 
10, in cotton 1/,’s. 

Kansas patent was in light demand 
Jobbers have considerable on hand, and 
have not been able to move much this 
week. Bakers have good stocks bought, 
and do not expect to be in the market for 
some time. The small shops buy in 
small lots, and do not keep much on hand. 
Prices were lower, being quoted at $12.50 
@13, in cotton 1's. 

Rye flour very dull. Most mills were 
idle, having moderate stocks on hand. 
Shipping directions came in slowly, and 
only a small amount was loaded out. Two 
mills were in operation, part time. There 
was very little inquiry from the Fast, 
and prospects for business in the near 
future are very discouraging. Pure 
white was offered at $8.40@8.50, straight 
at $7.80@8, and dark at $6.60@7.30, in 
cotton 1/,’s. 

Demand for corn flour continues fair- 
ly good. Mills are operating about half 
capacity, and have fair orders booked 
ahead. The sharp decline in the corn 
market this week kept some of the buy- 
ers out, and prices were reduced. ‘The 
call for corn meal fell off, due to the 
milder weather. Grits are slow of sale. 
Corn flour was quoted at $3.75, corn meal 
at $3.70, and grits at $3.65, in 100-lb cot- 
tons. 

Most outside mills report flour busi- 
ness demoralized. Stocks here are am- 
ple to meet all requirements. Quotations 
range $12.90@13.25, in cotton 1,’s. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Ps 
This week ......... 24,000 11,000 46 
Last week ......... 24,000 9,600 40 
Ree WO wicouedun 18,000 5,700 32 
Two years ago .... 16,000 4,000 25 
MILLFEED 


Market strong and higher, especi:'ly 
on middlings. Some mills and jobbers 
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advanced prices $1 ton. The spread is 
pecoming greater between bran and mid- 
dlings as the season advances. The light 
operation of mills has curtailed the out- 
jut, and shippers say that they have con- 
<derable feed coming from mills that is 
from 30 to 60 days overdue. The car 
situation is bad, and millers are having a 
hard time to ship out anything. Inquiry 
was brisk from the East, but little busi- 
5 done, owing to mills’ and ship- 
ners’ inability in obtaining equipment. 
“All grades were in good demand, but 
5 the latter days there was a little 
feeling, due to the slump in the 
rrain market. Shippers, however, 
brisk demand the balance 
of this month. Mills were not offering, 
having their output sold ahead. March 
feed was dull, and very little business 
was d for that delivery. The state 
trade was fair. Country dealers have 
rate supplies on hand, and are find- 
d demand for all grades. Screen- 
re in good request, and fancy 
good prices. 
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NOTES 

Grain in store this week in Milwaukee: 
wheat, 1,604,636 bus; corn, 324,472; oats, 
651.0 harley, 181,352; rye, 431,332. 

fk, F. Messner, Campbellsport, has sold 
his general mercantile business in order 
to devote his entire time to the manage- 
ment the grain elevator and ware- 
house iness of Messner & Ketter. 

Ww sates, Donaldson, has disposed 
of h eneral merchandise business to 
M. R. Hutchinson, of Chicago, who has 
leased an adjoining building and will 
convert it into a warehouse for flour, 
feed 1 hay. 

Smith, Parry & Co., Milwaukee, have 
changed their corporate style to Smith 
Milling Co. The Smith-Parry feed mill 
ind elevator were destroyed by explosion 
and resultant fire last June, and have 
been reconstructed and re-equipped. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for January was 60,536. bbls, com- 
pared with 75,350 in December, and 42,- 
800 in January, 1919. The rye flour pro- 
luction for January was 7,691 bbls, com- 
pare th 11,600 in December, and 1,000 
in J iry, 1919. 

Ge e A. Schroeder, manager of the 
traft lepartment of the Milwaukee 
r of Commerce, left for Washing- 
ton week, where he represented the 
Milwaukee exchange before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Johnson 

{ e rehearing. 


H. N. Wiutson. 





Philippine Substitute for Rice 


\ native millet growing abundantly in 
aca fields is being used in the Cama- 
rines, Philippine Islands, for food, as a 
su te for rice. It has a pleasant 


ind shells easily. Samples of the 
ive been sent to the Bureau of 
\griculture for technical analysis, and 
it i lieved that if it is found thor- 
ougl uitable for food the rice problem 
of that province is solved, as any amount 
of it can be gathered from the abaca 
ields, where it thrives in a wild state. 


f 





Australian Wheat Pool Unpopular 

I Australian wheat pool, under 
which Australia’s wheat surplus has been 
| of during the years of the war, 
has er been popular. Farmers have 
een complaining that the price which 
they eived was much too low, and that 
there lave been unnecessary delays in 
payments, This viewpoint is natural 
f.o.b. prices for Australian 
re compared with prices in the 
markets, The Australian price, 
, has been more controlled by the 
freight situation than any other single 


dispe 


whe I ne 
whea 
worl 


howe 


factor, as Mr. Hughes, the prime minis- 
ter, pointed out upon his return from 
Eur Rates which were 23@25s per 
ton before the war increased to from five 
to ten times these amounts. 


The complaints which arose when the 
nent sold 3,500,000 tons of wheat 
it 4s 9d per bu failed to take this fact 
into account, The farmers declared that 
they had been sacrificed, in view of prices 
rang 6@8s in other parts of the 
world, The prime minister pointed out 
that frequently the cost of carriage was 
worth more than the wheat, some vessels 
asking as much as 8s per bu as late as 
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last September. The Kinkassan Maru, 
the last uncontrolled vessel by which the 
government shipped wheat to a European 
port other than on the Mediterranean, 
received 5s 914d for freight, while in- 
surance and other items came to 114d, 
making the total 5s 11d. With wheat in 
London quoted at 10s 514d per bu, the 
f.o.b. price in Australia was 4s 6%,d, 
from which it appears that the sales by 
the wheat pool were very advantageous 
to the farmers, who were urged to in- 
clude all factors in comparing f.o.b. 
prices with c.i.f. prices. 

—Trans-Pacific Magazine. 





King of the Herd 

The Noblesville Milling Co. owns and 
operates the Model Mills Stock Farm, at 
Noblesville, Ind., and is specializing in 
high-class Shorthorns, selecting the ma- 
terial for its herd with the idea of build- 
ing up a very choice collection of that 
breed. The head of the herd is Royal 
Baron, an imported bull less than two 
years old, purchased at a cost of $12,000. 

This kingly creature, whose picture is 
reproduced herewith, comes of a long 


ing at Roosbeek is regarded as having 
demonstrated clearly the utility of agri- 
cultural tractors for the small holdings 
so common in Belgium, and it is ex- 
pected that the agricultural co-operative 
societies will in the future take more in- 
terest in this means of intensive agricul- 
ture. 





Transpacific Passenger Traffic 

The interests of the merchants of the 
United States in trade with the Orient is 
shown by the fact that some authorities 
estimate that about 75 per cent of the 
transpacific passengers are travelling on 
business, with about 20 per cent mission- 
aries, and only 5 per cent tourists. The 
small percentage of tourists is attributed 
to the fact that they cannot be assured 
that they can stop off at various ports 
and secure accommodations when they 
are ready to proceed. Before the war 
the missionary travel was about the same 
as at present, but business men furnished 
only about 5 per cent of the travellers, 
and tourists about 75 per cent. It is said 
that steamship lines are able to handle 
only about 50 per cent of the business 





Royal Baron, Noblesville Milling Co, 


line of high-bred ancestors, among whom 
the pedigree mentions Royal Stamp, Dia- 
mond Star, and Spicy King, great no- 
tables in the Shorthorn kingdom. The 
breeder of Royal Baron was William An- 
derson, Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. The bull was imported to 
America in 1919 by Carpenter & Ross, 
Mansfield, Ohio, from whom purchase 
was made in the same year by the Nobles- 
ville Milling Co. 

Charles B. Jenkins, manager of the 
Noblesville Milling Co., is manager of 
the Model Mills Stock Farm, dividing his 
time between the manufacture of the 
flour for which his mill is famous and 
the direction of the farm. 





American Chamber in Bolivia 

American business men of La Paz, 
Bolivia, met in the American consulate 
recently and organized a body to be 
known as the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Bolivia. All American 
firms established in Bolivia will be eligi- 
ble for membership. The American min- 
ister of Bolivia, Hon. Samuel A. Magin- 
nis, was elected honorary president, and 
Consul Ross Hazeltine was made honor- 
ary vice-president. The following active 
officers were elected: president, George A. 
Easley; vice-president, L. M. Salisbury; 
secretary-treasurer, Victor L. Tyree. 
Fourteen American companies established 
in Bolivia form the membership to date. 





Agricultural Tractors in Belgium 

Experiments with agricultural tractors 
have recently been conducted at Givry, 
Gembloux, Wervicq, and at Roosbeek, 
near Tirlemont. Belgian farmers have 
therefore been given an opportunity to 
judge the utility of tractors in various 
kinds of soil and at different seasons. 
The tests recently conducted at Roos- 
beek covered two days, and were attend- 
ed by a number of distinguished visitors, 
including the minister of agriculture and 
the president of the Automobile Club of 
Belgium, as well as the president of the 
Commission de Motoculture. This meet- 


offered, and there are no signs of the 
number of travellers decreasing during 
the winter months. Hotels throughout 
the Orient are likely to be crowded, and 
reservations should be made before ar- 
rival. The post-office authorities are 
making every effort to speed up the mails, 
and are dispatching them by the steamer 
which is likely to arrive first, regardless 
of the date of sailing, whenever circum- 
stances permit. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Utan, Feb. 7.—The immediate 
effect of the reduction in wheat and flour 
prices, as far as the mills of Utah and 
Idaho are concerned, has been a general 
cessation of bookings of new orders, while 
mills have continued their operation on 
old orders. Some of the companies re- 
port that these will be sufficient for op- 
eration during a 60-day period. Smaller 
mills throughout the two states report 
that their wheat supplies are becoming 
depleted, but most plants will have suf- 
ficient to carry them well into the spring. 

Wheat offerings during the week were 
very light, with hard wheat prices at 
$2.65 bu, f.o.b. Ogden, and soft wheat 
at $2.25. There has been some movement 
of wheat through the Ogden terminal to 
Pacific Coast mills. 

Utah millers are quoting flour at $12 
bbl for family, and $13.50 for hard wheat, 
flour, f.o.b. Ogden, with Ohio River quo- 
tations, based on 98-lb cotton bags, at 
$12 for family and $11.75 for standard. 
Because of the market conditions on the 
Pacific Coast, there have been no general 
quotations as to those points. 

The millfeed market has been much 
demoralized, with bran selling at $50 ton, 
f.o.b. Ogden, and no quotations for the 
coast market. 

NOTES 

Maurice Couchet, chief construction en- 
gineer of the Sperry Flour Co., spent the 
past week in Ogden. 

H. H. Blood, of the Kaysville (Utah) 
Milling Co., a member of the Utah state 


667 


public utilities commission, has gone to 
California to recuperate. 

John E. Murphy, an employee of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., fell backward 
into a garner bin of the Globe elevator, 
Thursday afternoon, and was severely in- 
jured, ‘ 

Completion of the large power plant 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. is ex- 
pected during the coming week, this being 
the fourth unit of the Ogden plant, and 
designated as “Mill H.” 

Dr. P. G. Holden, representing the 
International Harvester Co. in its educa- 
tional campaign work, delivered several 
addresses in Utah this week. The Utah 
educational campaign was _ postponed 
until the latter part of March, because 
of influenza conditions. 


M. H. Greene, representative of the 
United States Grain Corporation in Utah 
and Idaho, announced this week that the 
wheat receipts for the week ending Jan. 
16 were 24,000 bus, 1,000 bus more than 
for the previous week. Receipts for 
Idaho were 57,000 bus, compared with 
65,000 for the week previous. Up to that 
time, 1,171,000 bus of Utah wheat had 
been sent to mills and elevators, and 
14,080,000 of Idaho wheat. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Harvest Moon’; No. 123,117. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 
on self-rising flour. 

“Council Oak’; No. 88,377. Owner, Toler- 
ton & Warfield Co., Sioux City, Iowa. Used 
on pearl barley, breakfast wheat, rolled oats, 
corn flakes, popcorn, rice, tapioca, 

“Sperry Mills,” with picture of Indian 
head; No. 112,807. Owner, Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Used on wheat flour. 

“C,” inclosing castle; No. 118,543. 
Rafael Del Castillo & Co., New York. 
on wheat flour, 

“Lakeside,”’ Stern’s in diamond; No, 121,- 
023. Owner, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Used on rye flour. 

“Rock Creek,” Stern’s in diamond; No. 
121,025. Owner, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Used on rye flour. 

“Time Saver’; No. 121,468. Owner, C. A, 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore. Used on 
self-rising wheat flour. 

“Springola’’; No. 123,516. Owner, Horner- 
Gaylord Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Primate,” with helmet of this rank; No. 
123,776. Owner, Nashville (Tenn.) Roller 
Mills. 

“Twin Six,” 6-6 in circle; No. 123,778. 
Owner, Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills. Used 
on wheat flour, 

‘“‘We-Kno’’; No. 123,980. 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas. 
flour, 

“Fantana,” with picture of a woman; No. 


Owner, 
Used 


Owner, 
Used 


Owner, Gladney 
Used on wheat 


123,007. Owner, Jacob Rosenstein, New 
York. Used on wheat flour. 
“Hondu”’; No, 124,021. Owner, Stuttgart 


(Ark.) Rice Mill Co. Used on rice, 

“Union Maid,” with picture of a woman; 
No, 124,234, Owner, R. C. Poage Milling 
Co., Ashland, Ky. Jsed on flour. 

“First Prize’; No. 88,376. Owner, Tolerton 


& Warfield Co., Sioux City, Iowa. Used on 
pearl barley, corn flakes, rolled oats, rice, 
tapioca, poultry food, corn starch. 

“Elephant-Belt’’; No. 101,973. Owner, 
Union Pacific Tea Co., New York. Used on 
oat flakes, corn flakes, tapioca, 

““Medifeed”; No. 115,576. Owner, Parsons 
Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, Mich. Used 
on medicated food for live stock. 

“Cream of the Valley’; No. 117,874. Own- 
er, Galbraith Milling Co., Mount Morris, 


N. Y. Used on wheat flour. 

“Chicken,” and figure of young chick; No. 
119,399. Owner, G. E. Conkey Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Used on starting feed for chicks, 
grain, and bone mash, 

“Conkey’s’; No. 119,400. Owner, G. BE. 
Conkey Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Used on start- 
ing feed and a poultry feed of meat, grain 
and bone mash. 

“Salvation”; No. 120,514. 
Abrams, Boston. Used on cereal 
foods, wheat and rye flour. 

“Pinto,”’ with picture of a horse; No. 124,- 
793. Owner, Hezel Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. Used on self-rising wheat flour. 

“Grobig’’; No. 124,613.° Owner, Lawrence 
Canning Co., Rockland, Maine. Used on 
poultry and stock feeds, 

“Sunbeam,” picture of; No. 124,779. Own- 
er, Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., New York. 
Used on cream cereal, a wheat breakfast 
food. 

“Fort Orange’; No. 124,846. Owner, Bar- 
ber & Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y. Used on 
stock feed, horse feed, dairy feed, poultry 
feed. 

“Smiles’’; No. 122,994. Owner, Moore Food 
Products Co., Chicago. Used on a breakfast 
food, comprising a combination of cereals. 


Owner, Saul D. 
breakfast 


“Pillsbury Best XXX,” in design; No. 
122,227. Owner, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. Used on buckwheat pancake 


flour, wheat cereal, pancake flour, and health 
bran. 

“Blue Grass’; No. 122,995. 
boro (Ky.) Products Co. 
feed. 

“Jack Frost’; No. 123,304. Owner, F. B. 
Chamberlain Co., St. Louis. Used on farina, 
pearl barley, yellow corn meal, hominy grits, 
pearl hominy, and oatmeal. 

Boy’s head; No. 124,642. Owner, Corno 
Mills Co., St. Louis. Used on rolled oats, 


Owner, Owens- 
Used on stock 
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This week’s heavy storm, which was the 
worst since the blizzard of 1888, did its 
part toward demoralizing the situation, 
because it tied up nearly all traffic on 
railroads and local delivery equipment, 
as well as severely affecting telephonic 
and telegraphic communication, so that 
everything was slowed down. Flour re- 
ceipts on one day were only a trifle over 
8,000 sacks, and business bogged down 
badly. The high wind caused an un- 
precedented high tide, with the result 
that the cellar of the local mill was flood- 
ed with three feet of water. 

The condition of the flour business of 
the last three weeks was, by contrast with 
the stagnation existing during the week 
just closed, quite active. With the very 
decided, in some instances almost sensa- 
tional, breaks in flour prices, buyers have 
entirely withdrawn from the market, and 
such mills as have made deep cuts in 
prices for the apparent purpose of forc- 
ing sales have not accomplished what 
they set out to do, but have succeeded in 
further demoralizing the market. 

As an example of the extent of some of 
these price cuts, mills that on one day 
refused to accept $13.10, jute, for Kan- 
sas straights, offered them the following 
day at $12.25, without takers; so that 
buyers were naturally scared off, and 
held to the thought that the market, with 
all the pressure now bearing upon it, 
would go still lower. Besides this, stocks 
on hand were of fairly good proportions, 
in consequence of which buyers were 
never in a better position to wait than 
right now. 

The decline in flour prices alone is not 
entirely to blame for the present condi- 
tion, because all commodity markets 
have, by reason of the lack of exporting, 
experienced a decided decline. This, to- 
gether with the world’s financial condi- 
tion, has gone to make up a most uncer- 
tain general business condition, which is 
looked upon by those who use any de- 
gree of caution as extremely unsafe. The 
further decline in sterling exchange has 
practically brought to a standstill any 
chance. of export, regardless of the fact 
that a good inquiry has been reported. 
There has been some export buying 
through local houses, but it has been lim- 
ited to a very narrow channel. 

Inquiries in the market for over 500,000 
bbls for export are reported, but the 
present exchange situation makes it im- 
possible to put through any of these 
deals. However, the inquiries indicate 
clearly the possibility of a good volume 
of export business should anything oc- 
cur that would stabilize exchange. 

One foreign inquiry, for 50,000 bbls of 
rye flour, was said to have come from 
Norway, though nothing definite could be 
learned regarding its exact origin. Those 
interested in getting prices were known 
to be houses that originally exported to 
Norway, so there was a reasonably sound 
basis for the assumption. 

Early in the week the Grain-Corpora- 
tion, presumably for the purpose of push- 
ing sales of the soft wheat flour it had 
on hand, offered to sell one barrel of hard 
wheat flour for each barrel of soft wheat 
flour purchased, without materially af- 
fecting the situation. Figures given out 
by this organization covering the exports 
of flour from July 1, 1919, to Jan. 23, 
1920, show that there were shipped 9,- 
430,000 bbls, as against 11,925,000 for a 
corresponding period in 1919. 

The Canadian Wheat Board, with its 
price still held at $15, jute, was unable 
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to sell any flour, but there is no indica- 
tion that there will be any decrease in 
its price, so business on this flour is, for 
the time being, at a standstill. 

General quotations were nominally as 
follows: spring fancy patent, $14@14.50; 
second patent, $12.10@13; first clear, 
$9.50@10.25; soft winter straight, $10.50 
@11; hard winter straight, $11.90@12.60; 
first clear, $9.50@11; rye, $8.25@9,—all 
in jute. 

NEW SHIP CHARTERING COMPANY 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd.’s French 
subsidiary has joined with several French 
shipping and industrial concerns in form- 
ing a ship-chartering company. 

The president is A. Lebon, of the Mes- 
sageries Maritime, and the vice-president 
Sir Frederick Lewis, of Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd. 

NOTES 


The United States Wheat Director has 
revoked the license of the Saginaw 
(Mich.) Milling Co., effective Jan. 29, 
until further notice, for violations of the 
rules and regulations. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were J. O. Ewing, president Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., Minneapolis, and A, L. 
Goetzmann, general manager Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 7.—“The out- 
look is look out,” is the way one of the 
millers here summed up the flour situa- 
tion. With possibly one exception, all 
mills here ran much below capacity this 
week. New business would not warrant 
even the low output made. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in slowly, and it 
is necessary to jog up the trade to main- 
tain even the sluggish movement. The 
few sales made this week were mostly 
spot. 

Some millers see a black outlook, with 
foreign exchange dropping to a point 
that may stifle all export and force the 
Grain Corporation to unload its flour 
holdings on the domestic market. Others 
see little prospect of betterment until the 
trade has used up the heavy purchases of 
cheap flour made in the fall. Still oth- 
ers see in the present lull only the ordi- 
nary reaction of business that comes more 
or less regularly. The only question is, 
Who guesses right? 

Prices have eased off 15@60c on spring 
patents. Agents of western mills tell 
the same story. Sales have been light. 
Prices have slumped twice this week, with 
a total break of 75c bbl on fancy pat- 
ents and bakers patents. There is no 
serious accumulation of clears. 

The acute car shortage is approaching 
the chronic stage. One mill reports that 
it has received but one car of wheat from 
Buffalo elevators in the last fortnight. 
With flour shipments light, there has 
been less real.pinch from the lack of 
cars. Were business normal, conditions 
would be insufferable. 

Bakers continue to hold bread prices 
at the old levels. It is hard sledding for 
some of the smaller concerns, but none 
are willing to take the chance of losing 
trade by boosting prices alone. How- 
ever, it is a fair guess that, unless flour 
prices drop materially, when the cheap 
flour now being used is gone, there will 
be no alternative but an advance in bread 
prices. Meanwhile, blending clears, soft 
wheat flours and the like with spring 
patents or bakers is helping to equalize 
flour and bread prices. 

Leading quotations for hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $14.75@15.50 bbl, 
cotton 4/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $15.40; 
bakers patent, $14.50, cotton ¥,’s, car 
lots, Boston; spring straights, $15, cotton 
¥,’s, local; first clears, $9.65@10.75, cot- 
ton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.25; 


low-grade, $6.90@7.50, jute, car lots, Bos- 
to 


tee, 

Inquiry for pastry flours is probably 
the lightest on the new crop. However, 
prices are firm, based on the strength of 
the soft wheat market here. Practically 
all the small country mills here grind 
winter wheat solely, bought for most part 
from farmers. Some of these mills were 
liberal sellers to the Grain Corporation 
earlier. Not all of them protected their 
sales by buying wheat at the price pre- 
vailing at the time the contracts were 
made. Shipping instructions are coming 
in, and some of these mills are having 
the extremely unpleasant experience of 
being ordered to ship standard flour to 
their own patrons, at the direction of 
the Grain Corporation, at prices far un- 
der any they can quote today. 

Further, there is in some instances the 
disastrous experience of going into the 
open market and buying wheat that can- 
not be milled at profit under $12.50 bbl, 
and selling the same at $10.50 or less to 
the government. Such is one of the 
angles of Grain Corporation flour, war- 
ranted to cut high living costs to the 
core. Winter straights are quoted at 
$12.60 bbl, cotton 1/,’s, car lots, Boston, 
but the price is little more than nominal. 

Trade in both whole-wheat and gra- 
ham flours is at the vanishing point. Rye 
flour is again something of a drug on 
the market, and prices have eased close 
to $1 bbl. Best white brands are quoted 
at $9@9.10 bbl, cotton 1/,’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western brands: light $10, medium 
$9.25@9.50, dark $9, all jobbing basis. 
Buckwheat flour was not very active at 
6'%@7c lb, small packages, jobbing. 

With spring at hand, there is good de- 
mand from dairymen for millfeeds. This 
of itself is enough to hold prices firm, 
or perhaps force them a little higher, but 
with the flour output light, cutting down 
feed also, there is further reason for an 
advance. Feed companies experience 
great difficulty in obtaining shipments. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, $50@ 
51 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$50; winter bran, $51, sacked, mostly mill 
door; spring middlings, $56@58.50, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $55; win- 
ter middlings, $58@60, sacked, mill door 
mostly. Rye feed in good demand at 
$52@54 ton, sacked, local only. Oat 
feed, bulk, $70, and corn meal, bulk, $69, 
both local. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $5 per 100 Ibs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity uz 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Ree re re 9,900 53 
RG SOMES eb trercrvepeceees 8,475 46 
Of this week’s total, 8,000 bbls were 


spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 500 
rye. 
T. W. Kwaprp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The flour 
market is as dull as it has ever been, 
according to some of the oldest millers, 
and rarely so demoralized. The little 
demand is not worth mentioning, and 
nearly all the mills could not take care 
of even a fair-sized order for prompt 
shipment, as there is no way of getting 
it to destination. The output has been 
falling off steadily, and it is not yet at 
its low point, due to the scarcity of cars. 
The embargo which is now on east of 
Buffalo will not be lifted until next 
Wednesday morning, forcing a shutdown 
of the big mills here until then. It is 
figured out that the mills have enough 
flour booked to keep them going from 
now until the first or middle of March 
at the ordinary rate of production, and 
unless the car situation changes. materi- 
ally within a week or two the mills here 
will be in a serious condition. 

Opinions are divided as to what will 
happen, should present proposed legis- 
lation go through. Some believe that 
prices of wheat will go out of sight, while 
others think there would be a disastrous 
break. One thing is certainly agreed 
upon—the pressure of the Grain Corpo- 
ration to reduce prices is responsible for 
the present condition of the flour mar- 
ket. The miller is not buying wheat now, 
and just letting the market sink of its 
own weight. 
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Local prices of wheat flour declined g; 
bbl, except clear, and rye $1.25. There 
is no demand whatever for either of {hese 
products. It is said more government 
flour could be sold, but shipment, are 
held up by the lack of cars. 

Kansas flour agents here are 4} jp 
the dark concerning prices of flour. No- 
body knows what will happen, but quo. 
tations are about $1 lower than lag 
week. Established brands are no inal 
at $13.40@13.75 for short patent an Gi 
@$1 less for standard and specials. ') je, 
is no sale for latter at present, and clears 
are dead. 

There is little change in soft wheaj 
flours and trade is very quiet. Shop 
patent is quoted at $13.20, standay:| a} 
$12.60, and pastry at $11.50, track, Buf. 
falo. 

The mills here have no millfeeds t. se|| 
in carloads, and only a limited quantity 
in mixed cars with flour. The demand 
is far in excess of the supply and, with 
traffic and milling conditions in the ipe 
they are, prices are very strong. Soine 
bran was offered at $1 advance, yt 
standard middlings were out of the jyar- 
ket at $1.50 over last week. Red dog 
was offered at last week’s prices to §| 
advance, and there appeared to |e a 
number of cars obtainable. Winter w hea} 
bran was offered at $48, standard jnia- 
dlings at $51, and mixed feed at 852, 
track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was easier. and 
the mills report a fairly active trade at 
the decline. Hominy feed stronger, and 
neglected on account of the high prices, 
Cottonseed meal unsettled, and was of- 
fered freely, generally at higher prices 
than last week. Spot oil meal is selling 
at $75; resellers have none for February. 
The mills ask $73 for March and April 
shipment. Good demand for barley feed 
at $48.50, sacked, track, Buffalo, bu! re- 
ground barley is dull at $58@60. Milo 
maize is offered at $2.65, track, Buffalo. 


Rolled oats dull and easier. Reground 
oat hulls higher and scarce. There were 
sales at $34.50, and $35.50 is now asked, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. The mills here 
are down. 


Buckwheat flour strong at $6.25 per 
100 lbs, delivered Buffalo. Buckwheat 
scarce, with sales at $3.45, and 3.55 
asked today, per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour I of 
output a t 
Co oe ee -++ 97,375 
Sy SEE Sea ncasoansewes 127,150 
MR kd oo we dikwawkars 93,350 
TWO PORTE GRO cc cscccctces 156,800 
Three years ago ......... 96,900 


NOTES 


Zahn & Miller have opened a_ feed 
store at Carthage, N. Y 

Frank D, Wilson, flour and feed dealer, 
has gone on a six weeks’ vacation to 
southern points. 

Feed dealers throughout this state |iave 
feed coming to them, but it is held back. 
some for six weeks. With the present 
railroad service, cattle are likely go 
hungry. 

The Mauser Milling Co., of Treiclilers 
Pa., is building a 70,000-bu concrete cle- 
vator and receiving house. The work is 
being done by the A. E. Baxter Higi- 
neering Co. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are a)out 
9,710,000 bus, compared with 6,559,000 
year ago. Wheat afloat in the harhor, 
1,731,700 bus; last year, 20,600,000. liye 
in store and afloat today, 2,610,000 | us; 
last year, 6,100,000. 

One of the most important canal mvct- 
ings ever held in this state is slated for 
Feb. 18 at Albany, and a large del: 2@- 
tion of elevator men and others interest- 
ed in the success of the canal is expected 
to be present from Buffalo. 

Shipment of wheat for 
week amounted to 65,000 bus. 
Corporation expects to load 15 
Monday, out of 1,800,000 bus contracted 
for export. It has taken six weeks to 
load out less: than 1,000,000 bus of wheat. 
There is a shortage at this port of 1,°50 
cars. 

After an argument in the federal court 
here this week, Horace Neff, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, attorney for George E, Pierce, 
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elevator owner, was forbidden to take 
active part as Mr. Pierce’s attorney 
in the bankruptcy hearing now being 
held. It was charged that the attorney 
had committed a misdemeanor in signing 
jlaint as Pierce’s attorney, without 


an 





a com 
Saas duly admitted to practice in this 
state. 
E. BaNGASSER. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PH aAperputa, Pa., Feb. 7.—The local 


rket is weak and unsettled, owing 
{ rop in wheat and the sensational 


foreign exchange. Mill limits 
irply reduced, and the market 


ery irregular, with buyers in- 
“Demand is entirely limited to 
s to tide over actual needs, and 
»f second-hand stocks, which are 
below mill limits, are fully suf- 
ficier satisfy it. 

Ry yur is dull and easier, with hold- 
us to sell. Corn products also 
th demand light and offerings 


NOTES 
\ L.. Hood, vice-president of the 
flou of Ezekiel L. Dunwoody & Co., 
il ) pneumonia, 
M Baringer, feed dealer of this city, 


Monday to spend the balance of 
\ r in Redlands, Cal. 
D H. White, of the Hancock Grain 
Co., recovered from an operation 
de about two weeks ago. 

Tl ine Bros. & Wilson Co. has sued 
Fy iriola, 5724 Vine Street, to re- 

) 80, alleged to be due for flour. 
Fe L. Solari, a former member of 
the | mercial Exchange and handler 
nd olive oil, died suddenly on 


I ck of flour in public warehouses 
ty on Feb. 2 was 268,236 bbls, 
| with 260,511 10 days ago and 

18,8 year ago. 
I lantic Seed Co., of this city, and 
S. 1 yard & Son, corn shippers and 


lers, of Kenton, Del., have been 

| for membership in the Commer- 
ange. 

| lowing have been chosen chair- 

mmercial Exchange committees 

or the ensuing year: transporta- 


orge M. Richardson; _ grain, 
( \l. Warner; finance, L. G. Graff; 


d fixtures, William M. Richard- 
rrmation and statistics, Winfield 
Ss. | lward; membership, Frank M. 


\ visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
his week were George Morton, 

| operator, Fredericksburg, Md., 

C. I oten, corn shipper, Laurel, Del., 
\, | g, flour dealer, New York, W. 
I’, \ and F, K. Cooper, corn ship- 
isbury, Md., J. T. Nickerson, 

| corn shipper, Sudlersville, Md., 

M. Houger, grain dealer, Balti- 


\ innual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
Export Association, on 
lu , Landis Levan, of Lancaster, 
Pa., elected president, W. J. Yeager, 
I town, vice-president, and Thomas 
less, of Brey & Sharpless, Phila- 
de ecretary and treasurer. Direc- 
rs the officers and C. C. Gumbert, 
Ne thlehem; H. V. White, Blooms- 
Irg orge V. Dayton, Towanda; H. 
itterson, Saltsburg; L. G. Bam- 
( lway; Robert C. Miner, Wilkes- 
B E. Reindollar, Taneytown, Md; 
K. | lutchison, Trenton, N. J., and 
Uha C. Weiss, Avon. 
Samuet S. DanieEts. 


lillers’ 


Philadelphia Flour Club Banquet 

Nt York, N. Y., Feb. 10.—(Special 
lelegr»m)—The Philadelphia Flour Club 
el second annual banquet at the 
Bell Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on § day evening, Feb. 7. About 60 
of the trade were present. 
Horan, acting as toastmaster, 
revic the exceptional facilities of 
Ph phia for handling export flour 

ind then read a long telegram 
ilius Barnes outlining the disas- 
us cffects upon the trade that would 
lolow passage of the Gronna bill legis- 
luting the Grain Corporation out of 


Mayor Moore was then introduced. He 
gave short address, after which the 
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Barnes telegram was discussed and a 
resolution was passed to support the 
Grain Corporation. 

Samuel Knighton, B. H. Wunder, and 
Walter Quackenbush were guests repre- 
senting the New York Flour Club, and 
all spoke. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.tutnu, Minn., Feb. 9.—The de- 
pressed action of wheat last week gave 
the flour market a bad twist, and caused 
much anxiety as to its future position. 
The downward course affected buying in- 
terest and was reflected in sales. Mills 
reported a tame market, with little de- 
mand. Unless actually forced to take 
on fresh supplies, the disposition of buy- 


ers was to await developments. Quota- 
tions on patent were reduced 50c bbl; 
clear was not materially affected. ‘Today 


the firmness in wheat halted the decline 
in flour prices, and offered a show of 
steadiness. It may be only temporary, 
but it induced encouragement for fur- 
ther improvement. 

The condition of the durum market has 
not changed to any noticeable extent. 
Sales were not important. The mill ac- 
cepted only a few scattered orders, being 
engaged mostly in getting out old sales. 
There was not much done in rye flour. 
Market lacked interest. Outside trade 
held off, with no business closed in that 
direction. Local buyers took on small 
lots, but no car-lot demand was in evi- 
dence. Mill reduced prices 50@80c bbl. 

Millfeed market held quiet, but in- 
clined to price improvement. A fair in- 
quiry was reported, with small scattered 
sales. General conditions are inclined to 
dullness, and business moves slowly. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 21,030 59 
Last week ......... : . 22,786 63 
EGG POOP sciscecees 3,320 9 
Two years ago ...... 19,110 53 


LIQUIDATION IN FLAXSEED 

The flaxseed market was loaded down 
with liquidation sales last week by long 
interests, and had a bad time to digest 
the weight thrown on it. The cash prop- 
erty also went down with the futures, due 
to the crash in foreign exchange, lower 
Argentine cables and likelihood of larger 
receipts, with a clean-up of country ele- 
vator stocks if an increased number of 
cars are forthcoming, as announced by 
the Railroad Administrator. A sagging 
tendency was noticeable up to midweek, 
when the bottom fell out of the market. 


Full declines ranged 63@79c. In _ the 
Thursday session, a break of 44c was 
scored before support appeared. Catch- 


ing of stop-loss orders was responsible 
for this drive. Shorts covered, and also 
helped to rally market sharply at the 


end, so that net losses were reduced to 
30@36c. Cash buyers paid better prices 
today, spot No. 1 February price to 10c 
over, generally depending on dockage. 
Constant and heavy margin calls proved 
an additional shock to market last week. 


NOTES 


B. Stockman, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., returned late in the week 
from Minneapolis. 

The Duluth Universal mill is down to- 
day for minor repairs, but will start 
grinding on Tuesday. 

Mrs. A. D. Goodman and Laird A. 
Goodman went to Madison last week to 
attend the funeral of Mrs. Goodman’s 
mother, Mrs. W. W. Swain. 

Mrs. Clara Strong Ames, widow of the 
late Ward Ames, died here last week, 
following a long illness. She is survived 
by a son, Ward Ames, Jr., and daughter, 
Mrs. R. H. Draper. 

There is a small but steady movement 
of Canadian screenings passing through 
here for delivery at Minneapolis. A con- 
cern there seems to be doing a fair busi- 
ness in them. Locally, conditions are 
reported slow. 

John H. Ball has become connected 
with the American Malting Co., Peoria, 
Ill. Mr. Ball was head of the United 
Grain Co., a local concern which closed 
its doors several months ago on account 
of financial difficulties. 

Country elevator operators are making 
strong efforts to get cars in order to 
make shipments to terminals and take 
advantage of going prices, in view of the 
weakening tendency of the markets, gen- 
erally. Growers and holders suffered by 
the slump last week in not being able to 
market their wares. 

The rye market suffered a bad relapse 
last week through liquidation caused by 
the slump in foreign exchange and slack- 
ened export demand at the seaboard. 
This brought on insistent selling, which 
broke prices badly. Large stocks, and 
fear that holders would not be able to 
market them within a reasonable time, 
also lent a bearish influence. 


Premiums on spring wheat went to- 
bogganing last week, prices being lowered 
a full 40c bu in this market. The meager 
offerings of both spring and durum were 
cared for on the decline. Cash handlers 
were gratified over the announcement 
that the government would furnish more 
cars to move grain during the next 10 
days. Prices braced slightly today. 

Word was received Saturday that 
George M. Smith died Feb. 4 at his home 
in San Diego, Cal. Mr. Smith was local 
agent for the Omaha road for many 
years, and one of the oldest railroad men 
in point of years in northern Minnesota. 
Ill health compelled him to retire about 


669 


a year ago to make his home in the West 
in an effort to recuperate. He died from 
a stroke of paralysis. 

I’. G. Cartson. 





OMAHA 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 7.—Millers in the 
Omaha territory report unsatisfactory 
conditions, 

Old order shipping directions keep the 
mills going full time, but they are mak- 
ing practically no new sales. The trade 
apparently has no confidence in present 
prices, 

There is little or no change in the mill- 
ing situation at York this week, save that 
the sensational decline in the wheat mar- 
ket has put an absolute stop to all flour- 
buying except in very small quantities 
for hand-to-mouth consumption. The 
immediate vicinity was visited by a sleet 
storm the first of this week, which left a 
heavy coating of ice over the fields, and 
which will have a tendency to hurt the 
growing wheat, unless the weather warms 
up sufficiently either to melt or crack 
the ice. Three years ago there was a 
similar storm, following which the wheat 
crop was almost entirely killed; and 
while there was a difference of opinion 
as to the actual cause, the majority of 
farmers felt that the coating of ice 
smothered the growing plant. However, 
at this time the weather is not so cold, 
and a warm rain has fallen. 

The demand for both bran and shorts 
has picked up considerably this week, 
with prices up $1@2 ton and plenty of 
opportunities to book both prompt and 
deferred shipments of feed on this basis. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a2 weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee WE fae sdcasensecees 19,539 81 
BO WOO vice ded bccsieses 19,202 80 
SOGP GOO. cover cavevecssdvs 5,780 24 


Leicn Lesuie. 





Argentine Sugar Crop of 1919 

According to estimates of the Argen- 
tine bureau of rural economy and sta- 
tistics, the production of sugar in Ar- 
gentina during 1919 can be placed at 
260,000 metric tons, of which 215,000 
were produced in ‘Tucuman, 35,000 in 
Jujuy, and the remainder in the prov- 
inces of Salta and Corrientes and the ter- 
ritory of the Chaco. Domestic consump- 
tion is calculated at 27 kilos per capita. 
Subtracting the estimated total consump- 
tion of 234,000 metric tons from the sum 
of the 1919 production plus the stocks of 
domestic and imported sugar on hand, 
it is estimated that the excess production 
for the current crop amounts to 52,000 
tons, 





Second Annual Dinner of the Flour Club of Philadelphia, Feb. 7, 1920 
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Flour is a dragging sale throughout 
the Pacific Coast, influenced by the un- 
certainty as to the future course of the 
market, previous liberal buying and by 
tax assessment time. The latter is a seri- 
ous consideration since, with the present 
heavy tax rate, a material increase in 
flour costs will thereby be added. At 
Seattle, for instance, the tax will add 
40@55c bbl to the cost of flour holdings. 

The demand from southeastern and 
eastern states has slackened, and bids are 
lower. Some business, however, is being 
worked by interior mills around $9.90 bbl, 
bulk at mill, for straights. 

New business with the Orient this week 
was quite limited, bids being $11.85 bbl 
for cut-off, c.i.f. Hongkong, while most 
of the mills are asking $12. Ocean space 
is very scarce, and nothing is obtainable 
for 60 to 90 days, which is farther ahead 
than most of the mills care to figure on. 

Most of the flour offered the Grain 
Corporation last Tuesday was refused on 
account of the price. Many mills ad- 
vanced their tenders 10c bbl over the 
previous week, asking $10.10 bbl, f.a.s., 
but the government refused to pay over 
$10 bbl, f.a.s., or $9.85, track, at coast 
shipping points. Sales to the Grain Cor- 
poration were only about 10,000 bbls, 
against 200,000 last week. 

Soft wheat flour prices are unchanged 
on the basis of $12.95 bbl for family 
patent in 49-lb cottons. 

Hard wheat flour quotations are 25@ 
75c bbl lower than at the opening of the 
week. Montana standard patent, basis 
98's, carloads on track here, is offered at 
$13.35@13.50; Dakota, $14@14.25; Mon- 
tana, $13.25@13.50. 

The demand for millfeed is moderate, 
but the mills keep pretty well cleaned up. 
Mill-run is quoted at $47 ton in mixed 
cars, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
oo for week sai 
eee. WOK on nc vecs 2,800 41,110 
8) eee 32, 800 41,415 78 
BOOP OBO occ ccccces 46,800 18,282 39 
Two years ago .... 46,800 36,740 78 
Three years ago ... 40,800 24,553 60 
Four years ago .... 40,800 10,495 26 
Five years ago .... 40,800 26,199 64 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,000 37,520 65 

Last week ......... 57,000 33,810 59 

Year @@0 .......-.. 57,000 24,818 43 

Two years ago .... 57,000 21,111 37 

Three years ago ... 57,000 8,000 14 

Four years ago .... 57,000 32,924 58 
NOTES 


Wheat premiums are 5@l5c bu lower 
than the maximum price of recent weeks, 
with the premium for blue-stem 90@95c 
and for soft white wheats 20c. 

Trading in coarse grains is quiet. No. 
3 yellow corn is selling at $58@59 ton, 
prompt; extra No. 1 Canadian feed oats, 
$59; 38-lb eastern white clipped oats, $62. 

The statistical department of the 
Chamber of Commerce has compiled fig- 
ures showing the growth of Seattle’s for- 
eign commerce and the relation of steam 
and sailing vessels during the last six 
years. The net foreign tonnage in steam 
vessels in 1914 was 795,925 tons, carried 
by 212 steamers; in 1919 it was 1,053,362 
tons, carried in 345 steamers, against 


144,382 tons, carried by 170 sailers, in 
1914, and 58,897 tons, carried by 83 sail- 
ers, in 1919. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Feb. 7.—Only a 
moderate amount of city and country 
business in flour was reported by the mills 
this week. The market was regarded as 
firm, with prices unchanged, family pat- 
ents being quoted at $13.15 and bakers 
hard wheat flour at $13.75. Straights 
were quiet at $11. 

The millfeed market had an easier tone 
generally. Mill-run declined to $43.50 
for car lots, with freer offerings. Rolled 
oats were quoted at $66.50 ton, rolled 
barley at $73, and cracked corn at $69. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
TRIS WEEK occcedecs 42,600 24,862 58 
EsOOt WOOK occ sncvce 42,600 23,962 56 
ZOAF GRO cccceowsesns 42,600 24,088 59 
Two years ago..... 33,000 26,460 80 


The Grain Corporation did not buy the 
customary amount of flour this week. 
No figures were given out, but it is un- 
derstood only a few thousand barrels 
were purchased. Most of the large mills 
submitted bids of $10.10, f.a.s., or 10c bbl 
over last week, and for this reason their 
bids were rejected. The limited pur- 
chases, it is said, were made at $10, 

Wheat-trading was practically at a 
standstill during the week. The drop in 
the East, and then the favorable report 
on the Gronna bill, brought business at 
this end to a stop. 

The coarse grain market was also dull. 
Last bids at the exchange: February corn, 
$58.50; March corn, $58; bulk clipped 
oats, $58@60; northwestern sacked oats, 
$60. No barley bids have recently been 
posted, 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Feb. 7.—In view 
of the almost daily declines in flour, 
buyers are entirely out of the market, 
and are likely to remain so until the pres- 
ent demoralized condition shows some 
signs of improvement. 

North coast mills are not following the 
trend of eastern mills in the extent of 
their decline. However, it is presumed 
that eastern influences will shortly have 
their effect on the coast markets. 

Prices, particularly on eastern flours, 
this week showed numerous instances of 
declines of $1 bbl. Kansas standard pat- 
ent was offered at $12.80@13.20 bbl; Da- 
kota standard patent, $14@15; Montana 
standard patent, $13.20@13.50; Washing- 
ton straight grade, $12.90@13. 20,—basis 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is little changed 
from last week. Dealers are amply sup- 
plied and offerings quite plentiful, with 
bran and mill-run offered at $48@50 ton. 

NOTES 

Edwin L. Dial, formerly sales-manager 
for Albers Brothers Milling Co., with of- 
fices in the Kohl Building, San Francisco, 
is now operating under the name of Dial 
Grain Co., specializing in grain, beans, 
rice, millfeeds and stock feeds. 

Last month was the driest January in 
California since the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary. This statement 
does not refer to prohibition, but to the 
rainfall. The precipitation was .26 in. 
In 1852 the rainfall was .58 in. This 
was the low record since 1849, when the 
records started. 

One pound is to be the standard weight 
of a loaf of bread, according to an ordi- 
nance recommended by the public wel- 
fare committee of the supervisors, Loaves 


weighing 14% lbs and multiples of 1 lb 
also may be made. Originally it had 
been planned to permit the making of 
bread in twin loaves of 8 oz each, but on 
the showing of the bakers’ association 
that this would be impracticable, the 
pound size was decided upon. 
R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 
Great Farts, Mont., Feb. 7.—Reflect- 
ing the general decline in wheat prices, 


flour quotations on the local market soft-_ 


ened from $14.50@14.65 of a week ago 
to $13.50@13.75 this week, applying both 
to the city trade and f.o.b. cars. Bran 
held firm at $43 ton, which has ruled for 
some time. No middlings were offered. 
Even with the recession in prices, deal- 
ers reported little activity in the market. 


LARGE HAY SHIPMENTS 


Minnesota, Dakota and Wisconsin hay 
growers have been shipping large quanti- 
ties of hay to this city during the last 
weck, on the belief that there was an un- 
limited market for it. Considerable has 
come consigned, with the bill of lading 
attached to a draft, and there are scores 
of cars in the local freight yard on which 
demurrage is growing, and threatening 
to eat up all the profits there were in the 
hay, before any one takes it. Friday 
there were 80 cars of such hay here. 
Local business men believe that hay 
growers and shippers in the states men- 
tioned are laboring under a misapprehen- 
sion, and that they will find their infor- 
mation of the real facts costly. 

Hay is arriving through the ordinary 
channels in ample quantities, and persons 
sending it without having first sold it are 
standing large chances of loss by so do- 
ing. The various elevators throughout 
the state have been carrying on a cash 
hay business, and have been keeping the 
consuming buyers supplied. 

WHEAT-SEEDING ARRANGEMENTS 

W. T. Cowan, merchant, farmer and 
grain dealer at Box Elder, is arranging 
to secure seed spring wheat for the farm- 
ers of his section. He says the acreage 
there will be about 50 per cent of the 
total in 1916 and 1917, due to lack of 
power to handle the seeding and the 
financing of the work. Such winter 
wheat as was seeded, he says, is in healthy 
condition and without winter-kill. 

NOTES 

Wheat prices at local elevators have 
sagged back to the level of last fall, 
when No. 1 northern sold at $1.93 bu. 
The highest premium paid was reached 
in early January, when the quotation 
was $2.83. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice-president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., of 
this city, left today for Minneapolis to 
confer with other officials of the com- 
pany, and on other business matters. He 
expects to be away a week. 

George FF. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Royal Milling Co., has returned 
from Kalispell, where, accompanied by 
J. W. Sherwood, the manager of the 
company, he had been looking after mat- 
ters connected with the Kalispell plant 
of this company. 

The city of Great Falls is to have a 
big spring wheat crop in its dooryard. 
Frank E. Evans, a local contractor, has 
1,000 acres adjoining the city limits 
ready to seed in the spring. The Gibsons, 
including former United States Senator 
Paris Gibson, founder of this city, and 
his son, Theodore, have another 1,500 
acres which also adjoins the city, that 
they will seed. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Campbell Waterways Bill 

The National Inland Waterways Asso- 
ciation, which has for its purpose the for- 
mation of a continuous system of water- 
ways from the Mississippi River to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, has come out squarely 
for the Campbell waterways bill. This 
measure calls for an appropriation of 
$500,000,000 to be spent in five years— 
$100,000,000 a year—on inland waterways. 
John W. Block, Pittsburgh, Pa., is presi- 
dent of the association. 





A plant known as the anhinga is now 
being produced on a large scale in Para. 
The fiber of this plant is used to make 
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cellulose for the manufacture of Paper, 
and by a special process a fiber «| losely 
resembling cotton is obtained. 


“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN” 


Letter from Wheat Director to Head of 
State Millers’ Association Comments on 
Warning Recently Issued 





Copies of the two following letters were 
forwarded to The Northwestern Mille; 
by Griffith Ellis, president of the Penn. 
sylvania Millers’ State Association: 

Inp1ana, Pa., Feb. 3, 1920. 
Mr. Julius H. Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of Bulle. 
tin No. 21, as follows: “To all lice:sees 
of the Wheat Director,” and sayin» jn 
substance that the Grain Corpor tion 
weekly reports will continue until June 
1, and they should be studied. You fur- 
ther say that for over two years the 
Grain Corporation has been a dominant 
influence in grain marketing, and say, 
further, the end of that official influence 
and control is in sight. 

The position of the Pennsylvania jjil|- 
ers in regard to this is best illustrated 


by the position taken by a delinquent 
customer of ours in a near-by town, 
This customer, after receiving many, 


many statements, as well as letters, to 
pay his much overdue account, finally 
sent his check, and put in red ink, “In 
full to date and forever.” Not wishing 
to be outdone, we added to his check in 
red, also, “Praise God, from whom) all 
blessings flow.” 

The reselling of flour to the domestic 
trade by the Grain Corporation has com- 
pletely demoralized the winter wheat 
flour market, and Pennsylvania millers 
are selling their wheat at a price which 
prohibits the making of flour at $10 and 
$10.45, the price the Grain Corporation 
has been selling it at; therefore, we would 
kindly ask you to do as your bulletin 
says you are going to do, and that is, 
discontinue your organization and le! the 
millers have a free hand, 

Sincerely yours, 
Grirrira Exits, 
President, 


Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association, 


New York Ciry, Feb. 4, 192 
Mr. Griffith Ellis, President 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 
3d. I at least admire the frankness which 
leads you to write me in the strain indi- 
cated, and you know we are not far 
apart, either. I, who in three years of 
public service have been misrepreseited, 
and to some extent vilified, while trying 
to carry out my oath of office and in the 
protection of all our people, will certainly 
join you in praise service when this public 
office can be closed. 

I note that you write, using as a text 
the bulletin I sent out on Jan. 10, aliuost 
a month ago. I send you a fresh copy 
of this to refresh your memory; wish you 
would read it; then turn to the commer- 
cial news pages of today, especially that 
regarding the utter collapse of forcign 
exchange; put a few minutes in silent 
study of what this exchange situation has 
done and will do further to our export 
trade of this country; and a few minutes’ 
further study on whether the millers and 
others needed a word of caution at that 
time, and whether I may not have sived 
some considerable loss in various direc- 
tions by that “stop, look and listen” )ul- 
letin. 

I quite agree with you that, if the 

Grain Corporation had not put its sur- 
plus flour on the market for the las! 60 
days (which it did, by the way, at higher 
than its average cost of purchases), the 
flour market would have advanced very 
much above the present figures; and when 
I read the law which created this « = 
and find that one purpose of the act ' 
“to enable the people of the United St tes 
to purchase wheat products at a reason- 
able price,” and know that I have cone 
so without any expenditure of public 
funds, but by sound purchase-and-sale 
and commercial methods, I am very glad 
to get it confirmed by your own expres- 
sion. 


Yours truly, 
Juurus H. Barnes. 
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MOISTURE IN WHEAT AREAS 


More precipitation Needed in Some Locali- 
" ties—Weather Mostly Above Freezing in 
Missouri and Southern Illinois 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 10.—(Special Tele- 
The weather of the past two 


ti 


gram ) 


days has been very mild and above freez- 
ing most of the time. There has been 
very little precipitation, but wheatfields 
in Missouri and southern Illinois have suf- 
ficient moisture, although a snow blanket 


for frost protection is desired, 
The general condition of the growing 


crop practically unchanged. Warm 
crowing weather must be awaited to re- 
veal what damage has been done by win- 
ter-killing, but conflicting reports are be- 
ing received regarding the present out- 
look. yme think very little damage was 
done by the thawing and freezing spell, 
while others are of the opinion that the 
crop s not look very promising and 
has suffered considerably. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Can see no change; does not look 
very well now, but may turn out all 
right... Looks fairly good...Frost is rap- 
idly coming out of ground, and think 
wheat all right...Does not look very 
promising; has been damaged. ..Ground 
now bare; prospects not improving... 
Still dormant, but came out from under 
ice covering in better condition than ex- 
pected . Looks fine. 

Mills making the above reports are: 

B Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H le Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Gi Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Hig nd (Ill) Milling Co. 

H Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Pf Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

P Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III 


Perer Derwien. 


* * 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 10.—(Special 


lelegram)—Bright, warm weather pre- 
vails over the entire Southwest. While 
temperatures are somewhat unseason- 


ible, is believed they will be bene- 
ther than otherwise to the wheat. 
Recently there has been a fair supply 
of moisture in most districts, and it is 
not possible that the present warm 
spell iy result in a better showing of 
life in some of the brown fields. Snow 
ind rain are, however, much needed over 
the entire territory. 
‘* * 


ficial 


Crry, Mo., Feb, 7.—Kansas 
weat generally was favorable for the 
of wheat this week. In certain 
some moisture would be _ bene- 
) the crop. The abundant precipi- 
n November, which was absorbed, 
has enabled the grain to withstand the 
dry period, 

Western Kansas reports state the crop 
is in good condition everywhere except in 
eme western counties, where mois- 


KANSAS 


ture is needed. The crop is covering the 
ground in many places, and is of a good 
gree olor. 

In the eastern part of the state the 
grain developing a better color, In 
practically every section the precipitation 
has been good, and the crop has sufficient 
moisture for the present. Wheat is in 
fine condition when the fact is taken into 
consideration that in the early season it 
was frozen back into the ground by the 
unusually severe weather. 


The crop in the southern sections of the 


state has been damaged seriously by the 
lack moisture. One Hutchinson re- 
port indicated that at least 50 per cent of 
the crop has been ruined; however, later 
reports state that the amount of damage 
was msiderably overestimated. The 
counties most seriously affected are Reno, 
Hary Hutchinson, Kingman, Sumner 
ind Barber, 


Okl»homa grain is in good condition in 
ll sections except in the extreme north. 


In the southern part of the state the 
weat r has been excellent, and the crop 
is in the best of shape. 


Reports from the Panhandle district of 


Texas state the weather has been favor- 
able for the growth of the grain, and 
that irmers in that section are looking 
forward to a very good crop. Acreage 


IS Co 


iderably reduced in all counties. 
In Nebraska, wheat is in poor condi- 


tion, due to the bad weather of the early 
year. Additional moisture would be bene- 
ficial. Should the present good weather 


continue, a fair crop may result. 
In Missouri more moisture is needed. 
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The dust covering, as reported from nu- 
merous sections, is from an inch and one- 
half to two inches in depth. The grain 
has given no visible signs of life recently, 
and it is said the yield per acre will be 
smaller than that of last year. 
R. E. Srerurne. 
6 « 

Torxepo, Onto, Feb. 7.—Weather turned 
much milder this week, and snow and ice 
have been melting. Movement of wheat 
by farmers had been made impossible by 
the icy condition of the roads in many 
places. Melting of this ice on the wheat- 
fields is a more favorable indication. 
Quite a number of reports are coming in 
to the effect that the weather has not 
been good for wheat, but it is early to 
tell what damage has been done from 
winter-killing. Farmers have shown a 
tendency to hold wheat for $3, and if the 
market continues weak their confidence 


Edwin T. Meredith, Who Has 8S 
Secretary of 


will probably receive a check. Movement 
of wheat has been very light. 
W. H. Wicarn, JR. 


* * 


Great Faris, Mont., Feb. 7.—Winter 
wheat in this section of Montana is look- 
ing exceptionally fine for the time of 
year. The fields of the Judith basin coun- 
try which are seeded to winter wheat are 
reported as being free from winter-kill, 
to the present, and that the wheat plant 
is strong and vigorous. 

Discussion of the amount of wheat nec- 
essary for spring seeding has developed 
argument over the amount that Montana 
land requires per acre. It appears that 
the government, through its federal seed 
grain loan contracts made last year when 
cash was loaned to the farmers here, 
salled for the seeding of not less than 45 
lbs, and under certain conditions more, 
seed to the acre. Some of the best known 
and most successful farmers scout this 
requirement, and assert it is a waste of 
seed when the seed is selling for 5c per 
Ib; 30 to 35 lbs is said by representative 
elevator men and successful grain growers 
here to be all that is required. 

Joun A. Curry, 
* * 


Nasnvitie, Tenn., Feb. 7.—The out- 
look for the wheat crop in Tennessee is 
not bright at present. The reports re- 





ceived by millers indicate a crop of 
about 70 per cent of normal. The weath- 
er has not been favorable, there having 
been alternate waves of freezing and 
thawing. Favorable weather the remain- 
der of the season may cause material im- 
provement. 
Joun Lerrrr. 
* 

Wasutnaton, D. C., Feb. 7.—Mild 
weather, with light precipitation and an 
abundance of sunshine, characterized the 
conditions during the week in most cen- 
tral and western parts of the country, 
according to the crop bulletin issued by 
the Weather Bureau for the week end- 
ing Feb. 3. It was colder than the nor- 
mal in extreme southern Texas and in 
the eastern and upper lake states. Heavy 
rain fell on the Washington coast and 
in parts of the Southeast. 

The weather conditions 


during the 


ucceeded David F. Houston as 
Agriculture 
Copyright by 


Harris & Ewing, Washington, 


week were generally favorable for win- 
ter grains. It was dry and mild in most 
of Kansas, and some growth was noted 
in that State, as well as in Missouri and 
in more southern sections. More mois- 
ture is needed in the western third of 
Kansas. Winter grains are well protect- 
ed by snow in northeastern states, and 
there was a reduction in the ice-covered 
area in east-central regions. ‘The con- 
ditions were fairly satisfactory on the 
Pacific Coast, and, while germination and 
growth were slow in California, grains 
were rooting well. Some damage to win- 
ter grains by freezing and thawing was 
reported in the Ohio valley. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 

* * 

Ocpven, Utran, Feb. .7.—Warm weath- 
er throughout Utah during the past 10 
days has caused disappearance of snow 
from lowlands, including practically all 
the wheat areas. There is considered to 
be ample moisture for the dry-farm 
wheat area, while the mountain districts 
have good supplies of snow, indicating 
sufficient irrigation water for the coming 
season. 

W. E. Zurpann. 
* * 

InprANAPouts, Inp., Feb. 7.—Mild 
weather has prevailed in Indiana this 
week, and much of the snow that re- 
cently covered growing wheat and rye 
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has disappeared, although the blanket 
in places still is sufficient to afford con- 
siderable protection to growing plants 
in the event of a hard freeze. Damage 
from recent severe weather was not 
great, reports indicate, due to the snow 
covering. 
Epwarp H. Zreoner. 





NEW TEXAS MILL CONTRACT 


Company at Houston Places Order with 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. for Equipment for 
1,500-bbl Mill—Second Unit Planned 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb, 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Houston (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., recently organized, yes- 
terday placed a contract with the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. for complete equip- 
ment for a 1,500-bbl mill. The building 
in which it will be housed contemplates 
the installation later on of another 
1,500-bbl unit on the other side. 


R. E. Sverre. 





ALBERS SENTENCE UPHELD 


United States Court of Appeals Confirms Fine 
and Imprisonment Imposed Under 
Espionage Act 


Seattte, Wasu., Feb. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The United States circuit 
court of appeals has confirmed the deci- 
sion of the federal district court of Port- 
land, Oregon, imposing $10,000 fine and 
three years’ imprisonment on Henry Al- 
bers, formerly president of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., on charges of violating 
the federal espionage act. An attempt 
will be made to obtain an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 


W. C. Tirrany. 





Illinois Mill Strike 

Twenty-five flour and bran packers at 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co.’s plant, Ches- 
ter, Lll., went on strike Jan. 31, and with 
them some of the men who do the load- 
ing of the cgmpany’s products. The 
packers demanded $5 per day for eight 
hours’ work, and the loaders, $4.50 for 
10 hours. 

Inasmuch as the milling company 
found, as stated by the management, 
that it was paying as much as any mill 
of similar capacity, located at country 
points, and much more than a majority 
of the mills, it declined to grant the in- 
crease, claiming that in the case of the 
packers they had received at various 
times in the last three years advances in 
wages amounting to over 100 per cent, 
and for the loaders, over 150 per cent. 
In addition to this, the company last 
August put all the mill hands on an 
eight-hour day, which added 50 per cent 
to the cost of the pay-roll. The company 
claims that to have acceded to the de- 
mands made by the packers would have 
been equivalent to paying $7.50 per day 
on the former basis of 12-hour runs, an 
increase of nearly 400 per cent over the 
wages paid early in 1917. 

A sufficient number of men remained 
to operate part time, and the mill start- 
ed up on Feb. 2, expecting to secure 
enough new men in a few days to resume 
full-time running. 





Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 

The 
Jan, 31, as 
of the Department of 
proximate only, as they represent the value 
of foreign moneys at New York at a certain 
hour during the day. These values fluctuate 


following rates for the week ended 
quoted by the Market Reporter 
Agriculture, are ap- 


with the demand, which may change even 
within the hour, 
Par 
Countries— Coin value Highest Lowest 


England ..... Pound $4.8665 $3.60 $3.51 
PTEMOE cicsas Franc -1930 .08 .075 
sjelgium ..... Franc .1930 .079 071 
| Fema ae Lira .1930 .069 .064 
Switzerland .Frane -1930 -185 -175 
Germany ..... Mark 2382 .0140 0105 
Poland .......:Mark -2382 .008 .008 
Czecho- 

Slovakia ...Krone .2026 -0120 -0110 
Jugo-Slavia ..Krone .2026 0093 .009 
Roumania -Leu 1930 .0190 .0160 
Spain, oe +. FeSO .1930 .1885 .18 
Denmark .....Krone -2680 .1670 -16 
Norway ...... Krone .2680 -1845 .1760 
Sweden ...... Krona .2680 .2025 .195 
Netherlands Guilder .4020 .39375 .38 





Argentina ..... Peso 1.0365 1.0190 1.0175 

Mexico ........ Peso -4985 -51 51 

GRBOD. 65 0.40.00 wae Yen -4985 49 49 
China 

Hongkong ...Dollar  .8642 -96 -94 

Shanghai ...... Tael 1.2020 1.60 1.56 








i 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS PROTEST 


DISCRIMINATORY OCEAN RATES 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 7.—At the 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, held here yesterday, vigorous ac- 
tion was taken in connection with the dis- 
criminatory ocean rates on flour as com- 
pared with wheat, put into effect by the 
United States Shipping Board. 

In connection with vigorous resolu- 
tions adopted by the league, the presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to make effective the provisions 
of the resolutions, first inviting co-opera- 
tion from other millers and associations 
of manufacturing industries, but in any 
event to proceed to Washington not lat- 
er than the first week in March to make 
protest directly to the Shipping Board 
and to Congress. Following is the full 
text of the resolutions adopted: 

“Whereas, It is to the best interest of 
the whole peoples of the United States 
that manufactured products rather than 
raw materials be exported; and 

“Whereas, The exportation of the man- 
ufactured product provides increased 
labor for the citizens of the United 
States and increased production of po- 
tential raw materials; and 

“Whereas, The United States has 
ceased to be purely an agricultural na- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, In order to maintain its 
present position in the world’s commerce 
the United States must build up and en- 
courage manufacturing industries of all 
kinds and character; and 

“Whereas, It is reasonable to expect 
that all nations will strongly compete 
for the markets of the world; and 

“Whereas, The encouragement of ex- 
portation of raw material as against the 
manufactured product and the placing 
of any artificial handicap against the 
manufactured product is economically 
unsound and un-American; and 

“Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board, exercising absolute control over 
the greatest merchant marine ever owned 
by this nation, a fleet largely paid for by 
the taxation of the people as a whole; 
and 

“Whereas, The United States Ship- 
ping Board is, through its system of rate- 
making, penalizing American industry 
through the exaction of the unjust and 
discriminatory rates on manufactured 
products as compared with the raw ma- 
terials from which they are made; and 

“Whereas, Such rates on manufactured 
products are, particularly in the case of 
the products of American flour mills, so 
high as ultimately and upon the resump- 
tion of uncontrolled commerce in wheat 
and flour to render the export of flour 
to Europe impossible and to transfer 
the manufacture of flour from Ameri- 
can-grown wheat wholly to European 
millers; and 

“Whereas, Rates at present exacted 
for the transportation of flour are not 
only unjustly high as compared with 
rates on wheat, but are also so high as 
to constitute an unjust and unfair tax 
upon the loaf of bread so greatly need- 
ed in Europe, and a freight charge above 
and beyond all reason; and 

“Whereas, The Shipping Board, in its 
reply to a protest made by Senator 
Arthur Capper, of Kansas, has justified 
such discriminatory and unfair rates on 
flour by the mere statement that it costs 
more to carry flour than it does to carry 
wheat; and 

“Whereas, It has long been estab- 
lished and for many years admitted by 
owners of steamships that the added cost 
of carrying flour, as compared with 
wheat, is at the uttermost but a few cents 
per 100 lbs, while the present rate dif- 
ferential is as great as 50c per 100 lbs; 
and 

“Whereas, So long as steamships are 
operated by the government, rates should 
be determined not only by the cost of 
carriage but also with due consideration 
for American industry, for the develop- 
ment of world-trade in American manu- 
factured products and, especially, in con- 
sideration of the bread needs of Europe 
in time of widespread distress and even 
starvation; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, That it vigorously protests 


the action of the United States Shipping 
Board in establishing and maintaining 
the present exorbitant and discriminatory 
rates; and be it further 

“Resolved, That it calls upon the Ship- 
ping Board to produce evidence of any 
greater cost of handling flour as com- 
pared with wheat, and submit facts and 
figures showing the relative costs; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the attention of the 
United States Shipping Board be called 
to the provisions of the Lever act re- 
quiring that, so far as public interest 
permits, flour be given export preference 
over wheat, whereas the Shipping Board 
is, by its rates, actually giving wheat 
such preference as to promise the early 
complete extinction of the American ex- 
port flour trade; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers of this 
league be instructed immediately to file 
this protest with the United States Ship- 
ping Board and, in their judgment, to 
make similar protest, through our sena- 
tors and members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the committees on com- 
merce of both Senate and House, to the 
end that the exorbitant rates now 
charged on the products of American 
farms and on the products of American- 
grown wheat be subjected to immediate 
and thorough examination and review, 
and promptly adjusted to the benefit of 
American producers, manufacturers and 
exporters; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we request an early 
investigation by Congress of the expendi- 
tures and operations of the United States 
Shipping Board.” 

R. E. Steric. 


Denies Claim of Millers 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—Following 
is verbatim copy of letter by John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, to Rufus Hardy, rep- 
resentative from the sixth district of 
Texas, under date of Jan. 31, in reply to 
a letter from Representative Hardy pro- 
testing against discriminatory ocean rates 
on flour: 

“My dear Mr. Hardy: 

“Referring to your letter of the 22d, 
with respect to rates on flour to Euro- 
pean ports as compared with the rates 
on wheat: 

“I have had this matter carefully in- 
vestigated, and regret very much, in- 
deed, to have to advise you that we can- 
not agree that the rates on flour should 
necessarily be governed by the rates ap- 
plying to wheat. 

“Possibly a better perspective may be 
had by considering this question from 
the view of the moving raw materials 
or unmanufactured products as against 
the manufactured products. Raw ma- 
terials, moving in large quantities and 
bulk, necessarily depend upon the sup- 
ply and demand of steamers, and charter 
rates fluctuate violently. 

“Manufactured articles not moving as 
freely, naturally the rates. are not sub- 
ject to these influences. The fact that 
the quantities of bulk materials can be 
handled, loaded and unloaded more quick- 
ly and stowed more closely than the 
manufactured product, is another reason 
why higher rates should prevail on such 
products. Further, it should be kept in 
mind that the present conditions cannot 
be considered as normal. If these trade 
steamers are plentiful there are daily 
fluctuations in rates, and on unmanufac- 
tured commodities, in case of grain par- 
ticularly, we meet this fluctuation, and 
the rates are dependent upon competi- 
tion and the need of steamers for cargo. 
The same condition does not obtain in 
the case of flour. 

“The above is from the steamship point 
of view. It may be that the millers will 
meet with disappointment in their ex- 
pectation to hold the continental flour 
market for flour, which is at present be- 
ing developed because of abnormal con- 
ditions. When normal conditions prevail, 
the market on that side will be closed, 
as we understand it was formerly, to the 
importation of flour. Therefore any ac- 





tion we might take to equalize rates 
would not be of permanent benefit. 
“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) Joun Barton Payne, 
“Chairman.” 


bd R. E. Sverre. 





INDIANA BREAD PRICES 


Indianapolis Retail Grocers at Odds with 
Wholesale Bakers, with Another In- 
crease in Prices Imminent 


Inpranapotis, Inp., Feb. 1.—Following 


refusal of seven wholesale bakers in In- 
dianapolis to reinstate a 5 per cent dis- 
count for cash, formerly allowed grocers 
in this city for bread sold them by the 
bakers, a committee representing the In- 
dianapolis Retail Grocers’ Association 
has asked: the Marion County fair-price 
committee for permission to increase its 
margin of profit on a 1-lb loaf from 114¢ 
to 2e. 

The fair-price body has postponed ac- 
tion, following a meeting Thursday night 
at the Board of Trade Building, until a 
study is made of figures submitted by 
the wholesale bakers on the cost of pro- 
duction of bread. Should a decision be 
reached to reinstate the discount, it is 
understood the grocers will not press 
their request for an increased margin of 
profit. In case nothing is done on this 
phase, and the larger profit is allowed, 
the retail price of the 1-lb loaf will be 
11%4c and the 1%-lb loaf will sell for 
17c. In practice, however, the charge for 
the 1-lb loaf would be 12c unless the 
buyer took two loaves. 

The bakers denied the request of the 
retail grocers’ committee for a renewal of 
the discount, at a meeting Wednesday 
afternoon at the Board of Trade Build- 
ing. In addition to the bakers and mem- 
bers of the grocers’ body, Stanley 
Wyckoff, federal fair-price commissioner 
for Indiana, three members of the Marion 
County fair-price committee, and Fred- 
erick Van Nuys, United States district 
attorney, were present. Mr, Van Nuys 
was asked by Mr. Wyckoff to speak. In 
reply he said that he came for informa- 
tion, and not to make an address, but he 
added: 

“Since I saw in the newspapers the 
contemplated increase in the price of 
bread, I have been given no rest or sleep. 
I don’t know, nor do I profess to know, 
whether an increase of le a loaf recently 
allowed the bakers was justified.” [The 
increase referred to was Ic, making the 
wholesale price of 1-lb loaves 914c and 
the 114-lb loaf 14c.] “However, we have 
ample means at our disposal and we will 
find out. The wholesale bakers here 
know whether the increase is reasonable 
or not. You know what the law is and, 
if you don’t, it is easy to find out. I 
don’t know what the facts of the case 
are, but I intend to find out. 

“T did not come here to threaten, cajole 
or criticize. I want to make this sug- 
gestion, however: that at this time, when 
the cost of necessities and commodities 
of life almost exceeds the point of for- 
bearance, any man or body of men who 


propose an increase on the necessities of , 


life should be sure that such an increase 
is necessary, and be in a position to 
demonstrate that fact. Particularly is 
that true in the necessity in which you 
gentlemen deal. If it is shown that the 
increase is reasonable, there is nothing to 
fear from this office. But if it is un- 
reasonable, the matter will be taken up 
in the proper channels and the statute 
invoked.” 

Alex L. Taggart, of the Taggart Bak- 
ing Co., one of the wholesalers present, 
asked Mr. Van Nuys just what is meant 
by a “reasonable profit,” and who would 
determine this, if a case were taken into 
the courts. The district attorney ex- 
plained that the fair-price committee is 
authorized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice to fix fair prices, or mar- 
gins of profit, and that such standards 
probably would be taken as a guide, but 
that in the end it would be a jury that 
would determine what is a reasonable 
profit. Mr. Van Nuys added that the 
fair-price body has no power to penalize 
for violation, of its rules. 

Previously, Mr. Taggart had made an 
address, in which he said that reinstate- 
ment of the discount would mean that his 
company would receive only about 9.021, 
for a 1-lb loaf under a new schedule of 


February 11, 1929 


prices which was put in effect last wee, 
with the approval of the local fair-pricg 


body. 

“if we ‘had thought that we were |o }). 
asked to reinstate the discount,” he saiq 
“we would have asked 10¢ loaf. ij.tea¢ 
of 9%c.” 

All the bakers present made it )Jaiy 
that they did not believe they could give 
the discount asked, with the prise; 
prices in effect. It was asserted by jhejy 
spokesmen that, in many instances, yj). 
statement of the discount, without » fy, 
ther increase in price to them, woul! py 
some of the bakers out of business 

Bakers throughout Indiana are y : teh. 
ing the outcome of the local case, ine 
the price of bread recently has bee) jy. 
creased in various cities, with no disc yn 
privilege allowed in most of them. 

Epwarp H. Zire 


GUARANTY TO RAILROADS 


Senate and House Conferees Agree on IP dge 
by the Government of 54% Per Cen: 
on Roads’ Aggregate Value 





WasuinetTon, D. C., Feb. 7.—A ir 
anty of 5% per cent on the aggrevate 
value of the railroads would be plecved 
by the government for a period of (wo 
years under an agreement reached tilaj 
by the Senate and House conferees oy 
the railroad bill. 

In announcing the agreement, C)jy,ir- 
man Cummins, of the Senate mana 
said the rewritten section provided {)at, 
after the two-year period, the percen: ge 
of return would be fixed by the I:(er- 
state Commerce Commission, which wuld 
be authorized to fix rates so as to \ ield 
that return. 

With the agreement on this section the 
conferees completed their work on the 
bill, and Senator Cummins said their re- 
port probably would be ready for Con- 
gress by Feb. 16. Leaders hope to com- 
plete final enactment of the bill before 
the railroads are returned to private con- 
trol on March 1. 

The aggregate value of the properties 
used in transportation would be d¢ter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, according to the bill, the decter- 
mination being by traffic districts. These 
districts would be used as groups for 
rate-making, and in territories where th 
roads earned an equivalent of the guaran- 
teed return, no increase in rates woul: be 
necessary. Similarly, the rates would be 
raised to make up a deficit in districts 
where the roads failed to earn the 5\, 
per cent. 

Figures on the probable 
value of the roads are not available vet. 
The Commission has completed the final 
physical valuation of only three roads 
and the tentative valuations of 56, the 
largest being the Kansas City Southern 
The outstanding capitalization and bvnd- 
ed indebtedness of all the roads amounts 
to approximately $19,000,000,000, on 
which a 5% per cent return would b 
$1,045,000,000. 

The guaranteed return to the 
under government control has been ut 
$9,000,000,000 annually, based on_ the 
three-year period just prior to the ‘im 
the government took charge, indivi ual 
roads receiving varying returns. 

Distribution of earnings in exces. of 
the guaranteed return also is provide: in 
the bill. One-half of 1 per cent would 
be available for unproductive improve- 


aggrevate 


ds 


ments. Fifty per cent of the excess \ver 
6 per cent would go to the roads ear: ing 
such excess, while the remaining /valf 
would be put into a contingent fund ad- 
ministered by the Commission and sed 
to purchase equipment for rental to the 


weaker roads, which also could ob ain 
loans from the fund. 
Joun J. Marrina 





Tractor-Prepared Soil in Philippives 

It is said by the director of agricul! ire 
of the Philippines that with the use c! 4 
tractor for plowing on average soi! in 
that country a hectare (2.471 acres) 0! 
irrigated rice land, or what is known 
there as the lowland palay land, shold 
produce at least 75 bus of rice and ‘lie 
non-irrigated or the upland palay land 
should yield at least 64 bus. Corn, on 
tractor-prepared soil, should give an «v- 
erage of 43 bus of shelled corn. Sugit 
cane under the same conditions shou!d 
yield at least 6,600 lbs of sugar. . 
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CHICAGO, FEB. 7 


Prices, carload and round lots, 


WHEAT FLOUR 
brands, % 


RING 
nneapolis 














- 196 lbs, to the retail 
Pekscerkaes $14.25@15.00 
nt, jute 2 @ 13.00 
R ghts, jute 11.75 @12.00 
G, JUCO ceccveces 9.00@ 9.25 


6.25@ 6.50 


2.40@12.65 


140 lbs, jute ee 
spring patents, jute 





INTER WHEAT FLOUR 
ern, jute $12.00@12.25 
ithern, jute 11.25@11.50 
Orn, JUTE ..cers ° 9.00@ 9.25 
[ARD WINTER FLOUR 
Kansas, jute .. -$12.00@ 
per cent ..... coece SRE . 
BAB, JUTE 2... ccnsccses 9.00@ 9.2 
RYE FLOUR 
hite, jute, per bbl . $8.00 @8.25 
SMGRSE, FOS .iccdecce 7.25@7.50 
Market weak. Declines today 


on springs and 5c on hard win- 





s ere easy. Range for week, with 
ces were on. the downgrade 
week, and closed at the lowest 


industries was 
The range: 


1é Buying by 
car regulations 


szast year 


8 D123 

0% @126 

3 @130 

27 @130 

18 @125 

20 @127 

l 3% @131 
) @133 

8 @132 

ly ind 








s week Last week Last year 
90 87 @89%Q 50% @57% 
Dp901 87% @90% 55% @59% 
92 88 Dol 60 
291% 88%@91% > ‘a 
were on the downgrade about 
though closing at a slight reac 
ie low point No. 2 ranged 
and closed at the inside 





at $1.44% @1.47; No. 4 at $1.40 
t $1.51% @1.51%, after selling 
ind July t 





closed at 





: Value weakened with other 
ng by maltsters was checked, 
1ot irgé Poor to fancy 
P1.52, and closed at $1.26@1.43 
) it $1.31% 
OODS Prices lower with trade 
yur steady at $3.35 per 100 lbs, 
) vhite cream meal $3.454 yellow 
d white $3.55, pearl hominy 
: i oats lower at $4.57% per 90-Ib 


D MEAL 


Quotations were $83 per 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
ind shipments of flour and grain 

with comparisons (000’s omit- 


Receipts -—Shipments— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 

197 92 132 45 

s 399 943 824 215 

1,821 687 861 662 

1,294 863 966 1,319 

130 621 229 8 

s 243 538 47 161 
MILWAUKEE, FEB. 7 

Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


Milwaukee: 


nt, cotton $12.90@13.50 
ght, cotton 11.70 @12.45 
cotton 9.35 @10.00 


vVhite, cotton 8.40@ 8.50 


straight, cotton - 7.80@ 8.00 
lark, cotton ... . . 6.60@ 7.30 
ent, cotton 12.50@13.00 
100 lbs, cotton... . ‘ @ 3.75 
100 lbs, cotton . ies @ 3.70 
100 lbs, cotton ...... é« @ 3.65 
ED—Strong. Standard bran, $45 
fine middlings, $49.50; rye feed, 
ir middlings, $54@55; red dog, 
il, $82.50; hominy feed, $63,—all 


sacks 
Declined 

mand was only fair 

rs No. 1 northern, $2.65@3; No 
10; No. 3, $2.30@2.80. 

6 @ 15c. Receipts, 88 

iand was light at all times, and 

lid not sell well. No. 3, $1.49@ 

4, $1.26@1.50; feed and rejected, 


Receipts, 62 


from millers 


15 @ 20c. 





Y Down 


maby ’rices declined Receipts, 71 
Cars, ere was a good demand from ship- 


22c. 








pers, but millers were out of the market. 


No. 1, $1.48@1.69%; No. 2, $1.48@1.69%; 
No. 3, $1.45@1.68%. 

CORN—Off 8@10c. Receipts, 173 cars. 
Demand was fair for yellow, but mixed 
grades were dull and neglected. No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.41@1.51; No. 4 yellow, $1.38@1.47; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.38@1.50; No. 3 white, $1.40 
@1.52. 

OATS—Declined 7c. Receipts, 208 cars. 
Demand was good, and shippers and indus- 
tries absorbed all offers. No. 2 white, 84@ 
9lc No. 3 white, 82@90c; No. 4 white, 81 
@s89'ke, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Shipments—, 
1920 1919 
14,010 88,860 


-~Receipts— 
1920 1919 


Flour, bbis.... 11,480 15,750 








Wheat, bus 83,080 93,800 210,250 83,205 
Corn, bus..... 240,470 $4,030 85,240 83,205 
Oats, bus..... 4 70 110,062 184,840 347,275 
Barley, . 139,730 216,660 83,250 94,892 





97,170 
730 


61,000 
1,410 
DULUTH, FEB. 7 
Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


40,950 
2,903 


10,575 
4,284 


Rye, ‘ 
Feed, tons.... 3. 





FLOUR- 
Superior, 
tons: 
Family patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 
No. 2 semolina 
Durum patent 

RYE FLOUR 
Superior mills, in 
No. 2 
Pure 
No. 3 
No. 8 





tod: 


-Prices } 
sacks: 


100-lb 
straight 
white rye 
dark rye 
PO sikeveus deabw eenuae 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 














1920 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 

Feb. 7...21,000 Feb. 8. 3,060 Feb, 9...1 

Jan. 31..22,785 Feb. 1...17,745 Feb. 2... 

Jan, 24..18,4965 Jan. 25..12,755 Jan. 26..27,125 
Jan, 17..26,400 Jan, 18.. 8,900 Jan. 19..25,230 


WHEAT—Receipts smallest for any week 
on the crop Cash business was spotted. 
Only a few scattered cars offered, and mar- 
ket practically at a standstill. Demand lack- 
ing locally, Expectations for a better run 
of wheat shortly in view of government or- 
dering cars sent to country points for wheat 
shipments affected spring market bearishly 
Breaks of 30@40c were shown in it by 
Thursday. Recovery of 5@10c came on Fri 
day, only to be lost again the closing day 
Durum held more steady sagging a little 

oser to fixed government basis. 


AND MOVEMENT 


PRICES, STOCKS 





Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 3arley 
Jan. 31 -. 82% @86% 118 @145 
Feb. 2 . $2 @86 118@145 
Feb. ; 80% @84% 116@143 
Feb. 4 ...... 79 @83 1f 109@136 
Feb. 5 77% @81} 14 109@135 
Feb. 6 76% @80% 14 109@135 
Feb, 7 --- 74% @78}3 14 109@135 
Feb. 8, 1919. 54% @55 133 70@ 80 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


--—Domesti« Cc Bonded— 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats 196 214 43 ee 3 2 
Ry¢ -5,674 2,906 54 
Barley .... 54 861 357 2 70 1 
Flaxseed 55 60 81 1 
Corn oe ° 38 ° ° 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 7, and 


Saturday (000's 
Receipts by 
—grade— 


weeks ended 
stocks): 


-~Wheat stocks — 


receipts by 
omitted in 





1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor ? 2 9,262 250 3 34 25 
2 dak nor } 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 3 386 ¢ 6 1 1 
All other 
spring 261 4,665 211 6 6 3 
1am dur 
1, 2 dur j 258 3,943 77 ° 3 
All other 
durum 1,340 5,544 326 
Winter : 13 1,979 43 if 
Mixed ..... 11 oe as 6 22 2 
Totals -1,888 25,779 913 21 82 3r 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Receipts——, -——Shipments— 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 18 250 55 41 oe 78 
Durum .... 19 282 5 98 os 1 
Winter . 5 54 1 2 ‘ 1 
Totals ° 42 586 61 141 ne 80 
OSES ceceve ne i ‘ 7 10 2 
sonded. 2 
Pe cecacaa 346 222 3 9.8 . 3 
Zarley .... 8 11 13 2 12 
Bonded... aye 1 es , 
Flaxseed . 9 56 16 14 23 8 
Bonded... e 1 ae as 
COE Kaises 1 22 1 


FLAXSEED—Sluggish, with light trading, 


at the start of the week. Wednesday, the 
slump in foreign exchange, sharply lower 
Argentine cables and poor local support in- 
duced sellers to test conditions. Market 


readily, and general 
off 10%@30c, February the outside 
Renewal of selling on Thursday de- 
market. Liquidation uncovered 


yielded 
prices 
figure. 
moralized 


pressure ran 


stop-loss orders that led to a scramble to 
unload. Before it was checked a maximum 
break of 65c had been registered. Recovery 


of 18c followed. Closing day a further 15@ 
25c rally was scored under extremely light 
offerings and trade. Cash market weak; 


now quoted at February price to 5c over. 
OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c——_Close——— 
Feb. 8 


RANGE 
Old contracts— 
Opening 
Feb, 2 


Mae ia. § 


High Low 





May 4.68 4.68 3.90 
July eee coer sae b 
New contracts— 

Opening Feb. 7 

Feb. 2 High Low 1920 

$5.20 $4.50 $4.90 

4.64 3.85 4.30 

4.53 3.90 4.20 





JANUARY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Du 
luth-Superior for the month of January, this 
year and last, were as follows, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
r~Receipts— 





-Shipments 








Wheat— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Domestic 367 9,250 607 86 
Bonded ...ccece 8 3 1 

Totals 9,281 608 86 
Oats 73 56 220 
Rye ° 1,872 26 1 
Barley ..vecece 372 285 

Bonded....... 3 1 
Flaxseed 215 63 348 

TOCA .csscs 2,093 11,813 756 941 


KANSAS CITY, 

Quotations on hard 
jute 140’s or cotton 
prompt shipment: 





FEB, 7 
winter wheat 
f.o.b. 


FLOUR 
flour, 
Kansas 


basis 98's, 


City, 


yp | err rTrrerer rare et ee .$12.45@13.10 
oo | eee re ee Pe 11.45 @12.00 
Peree GIORP ic sccticucneve 10.05@11.00 
Second clear ...cccsevcsccces -- 8.25@ 8.80 

MILLFEED—Demand very slack this 
week, No inquiry for shorts. Prices lower, 


wheat market. Quotations: 
March-April $2.02; brown 
30, March $2.30; gray 
March 


in keeping with 
bran, spot $2@2.07, 
shorts, spot »@ 

@ 2.43, 


spot 32 





shorts, $2.40. 








WHEAT—Hard wheat unchanged to 12c 
up today, advance being in choice grades 
only. The bulk of sales were unchanged to 
3c up. The carry-over was large. Cash 
prices: hard, No } 2.68, medium $2.48 
@2.65; 55@2.65, medium $2.40@ 


No. 





2.63; N 3 @2.60, medium $2.38 @2.63; 





48 @ 2.5 





No, 4 $2 medium $2.25@ 6. ted: 
No. 1, $2.51@2.53; No. 2, $2.48@ - No. 3, 
$2.46@2.48; No. 4, $2.41@2. 


CORN—Prices today 1c down to 5c higher. 





Decline occurred on No. 5 yellow. Demand 
good for better grades Cash prices: white, 
No. 2 $1.47@1.49, 3 $1.44@1.46, No. 4 
$1.37@1.40, No. 5 $ 5@1.39; yellow, No. 2 
$1.46@1.49, No. 3 $1.43@1.45, No. 4 $1.40@ 
1.43, No. & $1.34@1.39; mixed, No. 2 $1.42 
@1.45, No. 3 $1.40@1.42, No. 4 $1.37@1.40 


No. 5 $1.34@1.36. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— --Shipments 














1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wh’'t, bus..1,269,000 35 50 1,009,800 464,400 
Corn, bus... 447,500 5¢ 131,250 506,250 
Oats, bus.. 204,000 562,700 142,500 314,500 
Rye, bus. 2 25,300 8,800 9,900 18,700 
Barley, bus.. 40,500 174,000 20,800 72,800 
Bran, tons 860 3,100 2,760 
Hay, tons... 21,468 15 9,540 7,620 
Flour, bbls 17,650 73,450 37,375 
TOLEDO, FEB. 7 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $12.15@12.30; spring, $14.15; 
Kansas, $13.05. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran . , $47.00 @49.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed : 51.00 @54.00 
Winter wheat middlings 55.00@58.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ @79.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag @12.00 


teceipts, 25 cars, 9 contract 


WHEAT 
CORN 


OATS 


Receipts, 18 cars, 4 contract 
Receipts, 27 cars, 23 contract 


SHIPMENTS 
Shipments 


RECEIPTS AND 


Receipts 


WEEK’S 





1919 192¢ 1919 
Wheat, bus 58,800 2 4,800 
Corn, bus 14,400 1,2 21,880 
Oats, bus. 68,300 17 65.700 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 7 
first 


$13 


FLOUR—Spring patent 10@14, 
> 





standard $12.50@13.30, first clear $9.40@10 
hard winter patent $12.60@13.20, straight 
$11.50@12, first clear $9.20@9.50; soft winter 
patent $11.20@12, straight $10.70@11 first 
clear $9@9.25 

MILLFEED—Hard bran $42.50@44, soft 
$44@44.50; brown shorts $48, gray $50@52 


No, 1 alfalfa meal $43@44, No. 2 $30@40; 
oatfeed, $31: white hominy feed, $61 
WHEAT—Down 20@30c for the week. 
Receipts, 245 cars, against 221 last week 
Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.56%; No. 2 red, 





$2.53@2.54; No. 3 red, $2.50; No. 4 red, $2.25 








@2.30; No. 5 red, $2.20; No. 2 hard, $2.39; 
No. 4 hard, $2.28. 

CORN—Prices 6@S8c lower, and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 401 cars, against 541. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 8 corn, $1.43; No. 4 corn, 
$1.37@1.40; No. 5 corn, $1.37; No. 3 yellow, 


$1.47; No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.41; No. 5 yellow, 


$1.38@1.39; No. 4 white, $1.45@1.47; No. 5 
white, $1.43. 
CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 


meal, $3.40; 
hominy, $3.75. 


sacks: corn meal, $3.50; 


grits and 


cream 





OATS—Very little change in price, and 
demand quiet. Receipts, 302 cars, against 
2 Closing prices; standard, 87c; No. 8 


white, 87c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls 108,210 40,710 126,150 70,270 
Wheat, bus 409,200 253,200 445,670 239,560 
Corn, bus..... 933,400 738,400 549,400 375,610 
Oats, bus..... 898,000 490,000 829,600 686,120 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 7,700 8,470 8,980 
3arley, bus... 41,600 25,600 9,440 24,420 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 7 








FLOUR—Receipts, 6,398,495 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 25,300 sacks to Antwerp and 1,064 
to Glasgow. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ‘ ..++$13.00@13.50 
Hard winter patent Tre cere es 12.50@13.00 
Spring standard patent soseeee 12.60@13.00 
Hard winter straight ey eye 11.75 @12.25 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.75@11.25 
Soft winter straight, near-by.... 10.65@11.00 
res TOE GOO 2 tcccvbstvass 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, white 9.00@ 9.50 


WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


134,996 bus; exports, 250,000; stock, 483,370. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 


No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 


ter, $2.39; No, 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 


The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c¢ 


and smutty, $2.34. 


under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—In small supply, and firm but 
quiet Receipts, 47,374 bus; exports, 52,176; 
stock, 133,491. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: new, as to quality and location, $1.65 


No. 2 
moderate 
little 


@1.72, the 
CORN 
supply and 
Quotations: 


latter for 
GOODS—In 
dull, with 


yellow. 

but ample 
change in prices, 
Kiln-dried— ° 100-lb sacks 
meal, 





Gran. yellow fancy.....$....@3.65 
Gran, white meal, fancy ..... - @3.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy - @3.55 
White table me: CAREY ceccs oes + @3.55 
White corn flour, fancy ........ ....@3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3.60@4.02% 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks @ 3.65 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... @ 2.60 
MILLFEED Trade quiet and market 
weaker Offerings moderate but ample, 


Quotations: 


Spring bran $49.50@50.00 
Soft winter bran 50.50@51.00 
Standard middlings ............ 52.00 @53.00 
Flour middlings 60.00 @61.00 
os | OPER Tere re ee 54.50@55.50 
MOG GOR cswecccvevecvcesoebasec 66.00 @67.00 
OATS—Firm under scarcity, but demand 
only moderate. Receipts, 51,740 bus; stock, 
201,296. Quotations: 
as a i. SIPUTRET CRITE EE $1.02@1.02% 
No. 3 white 1.01@1.01% 
ees B WED 6 vcvcescvescussoni 1.00@1.00% 


and without 
ground 


OATMEAL—Quiet, 
change. Quotations: 


important 
oatmeal, 100-Ib 


sacks, $5.43; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $10.10; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
exports of flour, wheat and corn 


issued by 


ceipts and 





in January were as follows, with compari- 
sons 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts bbls bus bus 
January, 1920 192,878 391,122 
December, 1919 175,995 1, 80,338 
January, 1919 307,862 1,§ 84,545 
January, 1918 224,228 198,174 
Exports 
January, 1920 bad 24,563 931,139 
December, 1919 166,862 1,364,632 
January, 1919 279,589 1,445,300 
January, 1918..,.2 csosece 1,117,987 





NEW YORK, FEB. 7 


FLOUR—Market lifeless on account of the 
sensational drop of about $1 bbl on patent 
prices, both spring and Kansas. One sale 
of 10,000 bbis spring patent at $12.10, jute, 
reported, but most buyers kept out of the 
market Quotations: spring fancy patent, 


$14@14.50; second patent, $12.10@13; first 





clear, $9.50@10.25; soft winter straight, 
$10.50@11; hard winter straight, $11.90@ 
12.60; first clear, $9.50@11; rye, $8.25 @9, 
all jute Receipts, 131,779 bbls. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 107,800 bus 
CORN—Market feverish, with generally 
declining prices, though bears looked for 


larger receipts when grain is given priority. 
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Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.64; No, 3 yellow, 
agg No. 2 mixed, $1.63. Receipts, 15,400 
us. i 





OATS—Market showed general weakness, 
furthered by the Canadian exchange situa- 
tion, making it possible for Canadian ship- 
pers to undersell this market. Quotations 
were $1.01@1.02%, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 168,000 bus. 


BUFFALO, FEB. 7 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@14.10 
Bakers patent ..... nde cleedepars o eee @14.10 
co es ee eee + eeee + @10.00 
Graham flour ........ssccecsees @14.10 
Rye, pure white .........see00% @ 9.85 
eG GETMIGN «6. ce ceivcrcccccce ocoee@ 9.25 
Sacked 
ME OED. 5 0:0 06 «.6:0'0 0.000008 x @ 47.00 


Standard middlings, per ton.... : ss - @52.00 
i” Be” Pere eee ) 


Flour middlings .......... eegde «++ @58.00 
MOG GOR, POF tO ...cccccccccse + eee» @65.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 76.00 @77.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... sees + @64.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... . - @65.50 
ET Ss 5-6 €4.6:0 04.6. 4:0:6% 00's «++» @66.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

|” Pree Pee PERT + «es» @78.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... .....@80.00 
Oil menl, POF tOM ....sccesceess - @75.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks 4.45@ 4.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@35.50 
WHEAT—Out of 284 cars which arrived 
here this week, only six came on the mar- 
ket, the rest going direct to mills. Not 
enough sales were made to quote prices. 

CORN—With very light receipts and a 
good demand from feed millers, prices were 
considerably higher than in the West, until 
they were supplied. The market started to 
break at the close of the week, and prices 
were 8c lower than last week. Closing: No. 
1 yellow, $1.63; No. 2 yellow, $1.62; No. 3 
yellow, $1.60; . 4 yellow, $1.56; No. 5 
yellow, $1.52; No. 6 yellow, $1.45@1.47,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Hardly enough arrived to supply 
the demand. The market broke with the 
West late in the week, but was still too high 
comparatively. The closing was 5c lower 
than last week: No. 1 white, 93%c; No. 2 
white, 93c; No. 3 white, 92c; No. 4 white, 
91¢c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand, and market un- 
settled. Malting was quoted at $1.65@1.72, 
and feed at $1.50@1.60, on track or in store. 

RYE—tThere was a decline of 23c in ask- 
ing prices from last week. No. 2 was offered 
today at $1.55, on. track, through billed. 








MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 10 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 






Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $13.50@13.90 
MemmGasG Patent ....cicsscccese 13.00@13.60 
i Se + rie ne ccc sbtercce 12.50@12.90 
MEE. DOU. SUE. ¢ oc cc cee tecsece 9.00@ 50 
Second clear, jute .........+... 6.00@ 6.50 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (Feb. 10), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $12.00 @12.10 
DEE bie.5. 60 Bnswos ce eeee os -@10.00 
CE Sor adncecanscvererensecess svcente 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1920 1919 1917 
DEA ee 2860d% 167,455 341,430 
Feb. 7 252,620 186,570 221,640 





Jan. 31... 239,855 213,215 223.995 
Jan, 24... 288,505 238,355 221,760 200,905 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 





1920 1919 1918 
ari ee 6,235 
al A arr 23,245 ’ 
 Beees’ SEER cesace 61,680 7,785 
Jan. 24... —% ere 51,930 5,595 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Jan. 38. 65 70,710 219,350 227,710 255 5,020 
Jan, 10. 65 70,710 210,330 241,135 305 2,000 
Jan. 17. 65 70,710 215,035 207,470 e+e 3,176 
Jan, 24. 65 70,710 194,420 197,745 3,555 1,115 
Jan, 31. 65 70,710 176,930 199,035 1,530 2,645 
Feb. 7.. 52 53,395 132,975 122,700 cso B B20 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb, 10), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Feb. 10 Year ago 

MPU co dccdovccces $42.50@43.50 $41.00@42.00 
Stand. middlings.. 46.50@47.50 41.00@42.00 
Flour middlings... 53.00@55.00 45.00@47.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 60.00@63.00 55.00@57.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 

Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $57.00@57.50 

No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.00@57.50 

No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 67.25@57.76 

No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 


Rye feed. 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks. «+» @45.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 4.10@ 4.20 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 7.80@ 7.90 
Rye flour, pure dark. 98 lbs*.... 6.90@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 10.85 @10.95 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 10.65 @10.75 
pC OCC ET CCOE TERE «+e» @4.37% 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Blevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........600008 «eee +@79.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 


neapolis: 

No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ........ sescse S.BCH 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DUOFEM iccccvccveccsce eee 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ...... Sateara eee 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
OO errrrerr e 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
ee era 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 8 Feb. 9 
Feb, 7 Jan. 31 1919 1918 


Wo, 3 Gark ..... 554 511 2,692 
No. 1 northern.. 88 82 12,896 
No. 2 northern.. 6 9 1,601 
CEMORD 2 cis ccece 8,255 8,088 6,889 

Totals ....... 8,903 8,691 24,078 690 
Bk BEET ei anes SEGOr AGpSee —saaee§ <rose 
Am BORG <caseees See BeOeee  “awse. esac 
OR Per SSeS ZGSEe “Steves | wows 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 8 Feb. 9 Feb. 10 
Feb. 7 Jan. 31 1919 1918 1917 


Corn ... 114 139 65 374 206 
Oats ...3;224 °*3,204 639 1,553 7,015 
Barley .. 825 770 1,475 1,044 1,027 
Rye ....4,955 5,237 4,265 534 563 
Flaxseed. 33 21 49 104 518 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Feb. 8 
Feb. 7 Jan. 31 1919 


Wheat, bus ......1,934,870 1,834,800 625,920 












Flour, bbls ...... 33,394 17 7 35,184 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,872 1,556 1,883 
COG DOP csccie ces 273,980 211,140 198,770 
Oats, WWE wc cases 294,140 23 501,600 
Barley, bus ...... 140,000 1 429,760 
i OD: ate kwiee <u 184,860 158,730 47,250 
Flaxseed, bus .... 96,900 66,000 113,420 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Feb, 8 
Feb. 7 Jan. 31 1919 
Wheat, bus.... 20 712.800 129,360 
Flour, bbls ...... 316,369 282.098 218,475 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,749 12,183 10,046 
CO. BO Se we-ceks 200,200 190,280 142,080 
ee eee 339,080 840,810 749,700 
Barley, bus ...... 163,080 159,600 700,720 
eG. MD ncabsaas 328,320 yf | ere 
Flaxseed, bus ... 11,000 2,000 17,600 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
3. 142@145 83% @85% 160% @161% 120@142 
4.. 141@14482 @83% 151% @152% 115@137 
5.. 140@142 80% @82 145% @146% 115@135 
6.. 140@142 79% @80% 145% @146% 115@135 
7.. 189@141 784%@79% 145 @146 115 @135 
9.. 185@136 76% @77% 142% @143% 111@132 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





cm Mpls—7_ - Duluth—— 
Track " PP, May) 
Feb. 3 . $5.30 
Feb. 4 4.92% 4.8 
Feb, 5 4.67% 4. 
Feb. 6 4.67% 4 
Feb, 7 4.97% 4.91% 4.95 4.90 4.30 
Feb. 9 .. 4.97% 4.92% 4.95 4.90 4.26 
*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, --—In store— 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 97 113 108 33 os 104 
ae 9 36 17 55 60 82 
Totals.... 106 149 125 88 60 186 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Feb. 7, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis . 2,756 3,600 295 1,346 
PPOIUEM kc istics 928 2,955 643 2,797 
SORBED ov svevs, 3,684 6,555 938 4,143 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Feb. 4. 181 23 10 10 161 181 
Feb. 5. 332 106 2 9 223 129 
Feb. 6. 162 67 2 8 191 129 
Feb. 7. 244 82 , 9 202 27 
Feb. 9.. 404 206 6 7 266 134 
Feb, 10 .. 238 102 1 16 409 268 





Totals ..1,561 586 21 59 1,452 868 











As a result of the large signboards 
which were constructed to instruct troops 
on the march, the French government has 
taken steps to replace the old system of 
little, illegible signs with large, high- 
speed traffic signs throughout France. 
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; are disposing of their output to the do- 
; TH ;| mestic trade. Choice wheat screenin s 
E | ©6=. are in good demand, but off-grades = 

n dull and neglected. Hominy feed in 
good demand, but mills offering spar. 


decided improvement in demand for feed ingly, on account of being obliged to 
from all sections, due to the light opera- Close down, due to the car situation. 
tion of mills and the embargoes. Mill- H. N. Wirsoy, 
ers are offering but little, on account of 
being behind on their orders, and consid- 
erable feed is due shippers that was 
sold for January shipment. The dif- 
ficulty in obtaining cars to load out feed 
is one of the prime factors in the mar- 
ket this week. Heavy feeds continue to 
advance, while bran remains at a stand- 





DLLCER ELLER RDE OLDE CODE E EMSS 666A SIA RAAB EA 


Mitwavkeg, Wis., Feb. 9.—There is a 





Imports in Canada 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 7.—The fol owing 
table shows the imports into Canada fo; 
consumption of principal grains ang 
grain products during the months of 
October and November last (the itest 
for which figures are available) ; 


still. Premiums have widened out to $5 October Noy mber 
ton the past week in favor of middlings, Wheat, bus ............. 55 
“ . IE S64 '4:d\p a wrae:ste ane 335,382 
Northwestern mills are well sold up, Rye, bus ...........1/. 276 
and shippers have been bidding country Corn, bus .............. 954,232 
mills freely, but with little success, Flour bbls ...........+. nes 
A Cte, FO ob sacev een 9,436 





Prices have shown an advance on heavy 
feeds of $1.50 per ton for the week. The 
call for bran is rather slow, but offerings 
have been light. Shippers are offering 
only what they are able to get out, and 
are making very few sales for prompt 
delivery. Feed for March shipment is 


Practically all of these imports an 
from the United States. 
A. H. Barry. 





United States Visible Grain Supp|, 
Visible supply of grain in the United ites 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 









offered quite freely, but jobbers are Ee a 
skeptical about buying, and very little Wheat Corn Oats Ry. Briy 
business is being done. Inquiry continues Baltimore 415 290 382 1,98 ? 
good over a wide territory. oe omer = ace Be 
Feed stocks in the East are gradually Afloat ....1,721 iat vee 2183 : 
being cleaned up, and jobbers are ask- Chicago ...11,087 894 3,541 1,632 
ing for feed sold them for January de- nan itcaa * ae a . 
livery. Shippers report an excellent de-  puluth .....1,888 ... 196 5.67! 
mand for immediate delivery, showing Galveston ...1,615 5 tas 45 2 
that stocks are low. Transit feed sells neni: ogg 458 $4 “an Pp 
readily, and stocks are practically cleaned Milwaukee ..1.3¢2 327 665 a 19¢ 
up. The heavy storm last week inter- Minneapolis 8,903 114 3,224 4,955 — 895 
fered with deliveries. Small dealers are atte zee es + a 
in need of feed, and jobbers look for a New York .. 607 "63744 Pre 
brisk demand as soon as the car situa- Omaha .....2,527 685 239 31 
tion eases up. Philadelphia, as 134 ~ 120 4( 
There is a good demand for bran and _ st. Louis....1,442 199 168 4 " 


WOIOGS os viers 95 101 215 





middlings, especially the latter, from the 
central states. Jobbers have not been 
able to obtain much from the West, but 
local mills have been supplying the trade 
for immediate use. Many of the large 
buyers have considerable feed bought for 
January delivery that still remains un- 
shipped, and prospects are that it will 
be still further delayed. The call for 
barley feed is good, and some good book- 


Totals ...58,234 3,664 11,283 19,574 
Last year 129,302 4,954 30,577 21,68: 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—W heat, 2,125,000 bus vats 
267,000. Increases—Corn, 89,000 bu 
329,000; barley, 375,000. 











Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of 


ings have been made for March delivery. in store at above points for week ling 
Oat feed firm, with demand fair from Fe. 6 in bushels (000's omitted): 
mixers. Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
> rer 114 24 111 
Southwestern markets steady, and do Empire ......... 268 288 217 
not show the same strength as other Consolidated .... 439 74 62 ' 
markets. The weather has been mild,  QEilVICS ------->- ata 
and the demand for feed is only fair. Grain Growers... 989 417 171. |. 
Mills have been unable to ship out much Fort William .... 277380 47 
to the East, owing to the car restrictions. | Be lie ra 7 or 


Eastern jobbers have considerable feed port arthur ..... 1,303 725 21 





bought which they would like to have at. Thunder Bay .... 336 409 91 
the present time. Hominy feed easier, aoa =o a as , oa ake 
e . . . . mask, o- ° esee ,46 35s 
following the decline in the corn mar- Richardson ..... 313 169 36 
ket; oat feed steady, with mixers buying Dav, & Smith ... 38 43 1 
ys ying 

“naringly - - —_— = 
“yet ingly. , OGRE ovicecs . 7,668 1,20 { 

Shippers look for values to hold firm Year ago ........ 25,188 3,67 
around present prices, and are not near- pre: seteeeres 820 8 
ly so anxious to make short sales as last tail shipments... 290 108 
week. Manufacturers of gluten feed STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitt 
have withdrawn all quotations, on ac- gg Bus _Oats ; Bus 
count of the car situation. No. - ot Sa * -- oq 1 - -" 

The Wisconsin state trade is fair. No. 2 northern..1,497 No. 3 C. W. 
Most country dealers have good stocks No. 3 northern.. 967 Ex. 1 feed 

¢ Mt Ere. eee e ree _-—f fae 182 


on hand, and find a ready sale for \? ; 


prompt delivery. Middlings are in best No, 6 : 
ere 


demand, but bran sells fairly well. Of- 

. . , r ra) rs 2 895 Tots 547 
ferings of oil meal are moderate; mills so nceninhie 895 == Total... 
are doing nothing with exporters, and Total ..........7,668 


Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Jan. 31, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 





g 2 
ae & #3 z 2 oO 
rr © ° - c © Ss 
COMMODITY— 5 < s E E = E = 8 g 
% = 3 - Cc = 2 C] - 
Wheat bran— a] fea) a eal ro = 5 5 S v4 

Spring ...... ses SQ0Q0 GRGO .... BESO SEBO B00 -66:06 6205) kcal. ieee (44.80 

Soft winter ..... 54.25 61.00 52.00 54.00 56.00 55.00 48.50 48.50 45.00 44.00 

Hard winter .... 54.00 50.00 ..... . -++» 55.00 48.00 .... 46.00 43.00 
Wheat middlings— 

ERR. Bree S00 5..s GREG BROO Ch00- GOO nasi dacw dcr 7.50 

Soft winter ..... 63.50 55.00 61.00 54.00 59.00 64.00 54.00 62.00 .... 55.00 

Hard winter .... 61.00 54.00 60.00 case ++» 64.00 55.00 46 ccoe BE0O 
Rye middlings .... 56.50 53.00 .... C000 2:05 GESG GIO cccie xcs. 47.9 
High protein meals— 

Linseed ......... Te cscs SRE as RE. nee SE OG kk. OO 50 

Cottonseed (41%) 87.50 bi 85.00 84.00 82.00 84.00 sine . eee wv 

Cottonseed (36%) ‘+ ree ‘ . 7a ss cose FV.66 TT.00 re wad wees 

Peanut (236%) ... .... ine ‘ees evr cute: Sa e% 

Ee EE Vases cade jcws Saxe ese is See 
Alfalfa meal— 

No. 1 green ..... 52.50 49.00 .... 53.00 55.00 55.00 47.50 48.00 45.00 44.00 50.00 
Gluten feed ....... POD: ‘anip.,. SOME COW nacew i”. canie een Se oe 
Hominy feed ...... 70.50 65.00 67.00 .... 68.00 73.00 66.00 .... .... 69.00 ‘ 
Barley feed ....... oth i BEG obs ehde eee SEBO esse CRE -<e.. 67.00 
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SHORTEN LENDING POWER 


Federal Reserve Board Nevertheless Reports 
Heavier Trade Demands and Greater 
Prosperity Than Ever Before 
Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 7.—Report- 
vier trade demands and in cases 
prosperity than ever before in 
ry of many districts, the Feder- 
Board, in its monthly re- 
January, nevertheless states 
shortened lending power, less 
lit and dangers of various kinds 
growing out of extravagance, excessive 
prices ind overtrading. Labor condi- 
tions have been on the whole encourag- 
ing, and the demand for products strong 

und active. 

Although emphasis is thus placed up- 
ding power and the volume of 
many countervailing considera- 
tions receiving attention heretofore 
not grinted them. From Boston it is 
that “never in the history of 
intile life of New England was 
is trade so enormous, and never 
was rchasing power exercised with 
ravagance.” Yet, “in spite of 
of spending, the people of New 
have put into its savings in- 
during the past year approxi- 
mately S190,000,000. There is no reason 
to become pessimistic with respect to 
existi conditions.” 

lhe has been an evident improve- 
general labor conditions during 

In the East and North, em- 
is reported as being full, and 
said to be in a more contented 
mood in for some time. High wages 
ind generally satisfactory conditions of 
ient are given as the reason for 
this rrovement. At some manufac- 
enters efforts are made to in- 
iges, on the ground that higher 
make them necessary, but 
this iment in behalf of higher wages 
s apparently losing its force, employ- 
ng that the strong demand for 
indicates that there is a large 
surplus of buying power in the hands of 
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In the steel districts the termination of 
has resulted in a more stable 
condition of the labor market, and the 
Pitt gh district is now free from 
strike excepting minor local disturb- 
ince In all parts of the country a 
sim condition is reported except that 
poo insportation conditions seem at 
ints to make full operation dif- 
ficult, hence subjecting labor to some 
regularity of employment. At 
some ‘ints in the South and Southwest 
there e still complaints that labor is 
it working full time, but is using its 
high ome to purchase leisure at the 
expense of production. Nevertheless, the 
rene labor situation, even in these 
listricts, is reported as the best for 
past. 
rhere is some prospect of agricultural 
ibor shortage in connection with the 
crop season now pending, but the ex- 
still for the future to 
There are some strikes of 
workers in various cities, 
and ‘e or less unrest exists here and 
there, but from various quarters it is 
stated that a much better understanding 
of the industrial situation exists among 
labor organizations, and that adjust- 
f wages already made have tend- 
store good feeling. 
JouHn J. MARRINAN. 
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anadian Grain Movement 
Board of Grain Commissioners 
iada makes the following report 
movement of western Canadian 
‘ops in January: 

“Taking into consideration the severe 
weather general throughout the month, 
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the m keting of the western crops was 
vell iintained. The number of cars 
of wheat inspected fell off again, but 


dats nore than counterbalanced the de- 
ficiency, so that a total of 11,411 cars of 
ll grains were inspected, as compared 
with 10,454 during the same month a 
year oO. 

“A total of 6,580 cars contained wheat, 
as compared with 9,690 in December and 
‘503. year ago. Of these, 4,298, or 65.3 
per cent, graded 3 northern or better, 
is nst 70.9 per cent in December and 
60.5 per cent a year ago. Out of 1,636 
cars yrading “no-grade” a large propor- 
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tion would have been 3 northern or bet- 
ter but for the excess moisture. - 

“No less than 3,612 cars-of oats were 
inspected during the month, compared 
with 3,294 in December and 1,481 a 
year ago. The fact that the January in- 
spections were so few less than those 
for October and November, 4,210 and 
3,881, respectively, is evidence of the 
strong demand for this grain. During 
the month some 2,000 cars of oats were 
unloaded at public, private and interior 
terminal elevators, and approximately 
450 more were shipped direct to eastern 
points by rail, so that 1,160 could only 
be accounted for by consumption in the 
West. 

“Except in the case of oats, the stocks 
in store in public terminal elevators have 


not increased appreciably during the 
month. The movement of wheat and 


barley, a large proportion of which is 
going forward to the seaboard for ex- 
port, practically counterbalances the re- 
ceipts. During the month some 4,551,640 
bus of wheat and 235,430 bus of barley 
went forward from local elevators for 
export, out of total rail shipments of 


5,166,290 bus wheat, 904,114 bus oats 
and 358,686 bus barley. Shipments of 
flaxseed totaled 63,000 bus, and were 


chiefly for Minneapolis and Baden.” 





Mr. Stewart Visits Chicago 

Curcaco, Itt., Feb. 7—James Stewart, 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
was in Chicago Feb. 5 and 6, to consider 
the possibility of offering flour from 
the Canadian side to the Chicago trade. 

Mr. Stewart stated that, under present 
conditions, he thought it would be un- 
wise to make any decided attempt to 
market Canadian flour here, even at a 
lower range than that of the fixed price, 
New York City, less the differential in 


freight rates from mills in western Can- 


ada to Chicago. He had no idea as to 
what the Wheat Board would quote its 
flour at here, and said his mission was 
largely to discover what stocks were 
available in this and near-by markets, 
and to get an idea as to the future of 
trade based on stocks and supplies in 
general. 

While in Chicago Mr. Stewart made 
no arrangement for local representation, 
but has this under consideration. 

C. H. CuHaten. 
Canadian Exports 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 7.—The following 
table gives the latest available informa- 
tion as to exports of grain and grain 
products from Canada, with comparisons: 


y November 
1918 


1919 
Wheat, bus .. ‘ ... 4,525,360 8,605,528 
Oats, bus s* 2,068,202 720,550 
Barley, bus ... ace . 75 1,458,446 
mers WO xaccc nea _ 1,165 230,012 
Buckwheat, bus ........ 20,53 


Piour, DOIO .2&.,. owe 555,036 
Millfeed, 100 lbs 

Oatmeal, 100 Ibs ... 
Screenings, 100 lbs 





ere 200.147 

Of the total amount of wheat shown 
for November, 1919, almost 6,000,000 bus 
went to the United Kingdom and 200,670 


to the United States. The distribution 
of wheat flour was as follows, in barrels: 


c—November—, 


1918 1919 

United Kingdom . 113,979 479,899 
United States .......... ° 425 614 
BOrmMuUuGes ..cscccses eveces 9 1,012 
oy | er 6,132 11,908 
PRP OROD ce ccccecccceseese pees 4,872 
SOD 54-66 60 6c een ceases se 2,563 
Trinidad pedsecatnneees 18,904 9,769 
Other Br. West Indies.... 2,330 6,081 
MPOUNOTE, 6c cccccvvcccesess 2,161 
PPARCO 2c ccices peskaexerae GBaeue 30,473 
Gree@CO® ...2+.. TEerTerTTT 6one 172,597 
Newfoundland ............ 23,500 56,211 
Russia .... oe . eee 1,673 és 
Other countries soeeeses 357 6,791 

Totals ... 555,036 784,951 


A. H. Batey. 





Changes in Retail Prices of Food 

The average family expenditure for 
22 articles of food increased from Nov. 
15 to Dec. 15 in all but four of the 50 
cities from which prices are secured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
The decrease shown in Fall River, Bos- 
ton, Norfolk, and Richmond was less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In Balti- 
more, Manchester, and Portland, Maine, 
the increase was less than_five-tenths of 
1 per cent. In Columbus, Dallas, Louis- 
ville. Memphis, Mobile, New Haven, 
Providence, and Washington the increase 


was 1 per cent. Birmingham, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Denver, Detroit, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Little Rock, Newark, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, and Springfield increased 2 per 
cent. Buffalo, Butte, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Peoria, Portland, Oregon, 
Rochester, San Francisco, and St. Louis 
increased 3 per cent. Atlanta and Scran- 
ton increased 4 per cent. Minneapolis, 
Omaha, and St. Paul increased 5 per 
cent. 

During the year period from Decem- 
ber, 1918, to December, 1919, the three 
cities showing the greatest increases were: 
Minneapolis, 14 per cent; Omaha, 12 per 
cent; Mobile, 10 per cent. Baltimore de- 
creased 2 per cent, and was the only city 
which showed a decrease as compared 
with December, 1918. 

As compared with the average expen- 
diture in the year 1913, the following 
cities showed an increase of 100 per cent 
and over: Richmond and Providence, 100 


per cent; Buffalo, 101; Atlanta, 102; 
Milwaukee and Washington, 103; St. 
Louis, 104; Charleston, Memphis, and 


Minneapolis, 105; Detroit, 106; Omaha, 
108; Birmingham, 109 per cent. 


HECKLING THE WHEAT BOARD 


Western Canadian Farmers Complain of Un- 
due Favors to Milling Industry—Millers 
Have Counter Complaint 


One of the popular pastimes among the 
western Canadian farmers, says the Mar- 
ket Examiner, Calgary, Alta., is knocking 
the Wheat Board, and the opinion has 
been freely expressed that it is favoring 
the milling trade at the expense of the 
farmers. At a recent meeting of the 
millers, held in Toronto, the Globe re- 
ports they feel they are getting such a 
bad deal from the Wheat Board that 
they are contemplating taking the matter 
up with the government. 

“So the poor old Wheat Board,” says 
the Examiner, “gets it both coming and 
going. Here are some of the grievances 
of the eastern millers: 

“A good deal of dissatisfaction has ex- 
isted in the milling industry since the 
advance in the price of Manitoba wheat 
and flour. The claim of the millers was 
that the new price for flour did not ade- 
quately reflect the increased price of 
wheat. In addition to this grievance, 
which was aired before the board, millers 
complained about the price they had to 
pay for some of the wheat allotted to 
them by the board. They claimed that 
some of the shipments from this side of 
the lakes cost more than if they had been 
brought across the lakes. 


inclined to be wrathy 


“Millers are 
when discussing the Wheat Board. One 
prominent miller remarked that there 


seemed to exist among the western grain 
men on the Wheat Board a prejudice 
against milling interests. Canadian mill- 
ers do not appear to obtain a fair con- 
sideration at the hands of the board, he 
continued. 

“The Canadian Wheat Board seems to 
harbor the belief that it is a business or- 
ganization, purely and simply in the in- 
terests of the farmers, according to men 
in the milling trade. The board in their 
opinion seems to forget that it is empow- 
ered to control the Canadian mills, and. 
as the miller said, ‘It can do anything it 
likes with us.’ The intention of the gov- 
ernment, millers state, was to foster in- 
dustries and not injure them, and they 
point out that while the Canadian mill- 
ing industry is probably not as great as 
that of farming, it is nevertheless very 
vital. They feel that statements of the 
Wheat Board to the effect that they must 
make the participation certificates as 
large as possible bear out their conten- 
tions. 

“What the millers want the Wheat 
Board to do is, first of all, to lend its help 
and keep. enough wheat in Canada to 
supply the mills and let the mills make a 
fair profit, and millers claim that at the 
present time the board is not doing this. 

“It was stated that the millers’ commit- 
tee had under consideration the matter 
of going direct to the Dominion govern- 
ment with a protest.” 





A woman Bolshevist has opened a 
school in Boston for the instruction of 
baby “Reds” in communist principles. 
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TREATY’S STATUS CLOUDY 


Optimism, However, Is Visible in Senate 
Circles—Plea of Hoover for Conces- 
sions Adds to This Feeling 


Wasurneron, D. C., Feb. 7.—While the 
treaty situation is still very much be- 
clouded and subject to developments 
which could block ratification, there is an 
air of optimism in Senate circles on the 
eve of its reconsideration next week. The 
entrance of Herbert Hoover into the 
situation in the réle of conciliator has 
added to this feeling. The former food 
administrator has telegraphed the Presi- 
dent urging that he make concessions in 
the interest of world-peace. Joseph Tu- 
multy, secretary to the President, admit- 
ted the receipt of the Hoover message 
tonight, but declined up to a late hour 
to make public its contents. 

In a White House letter made public 
today the President reiterates his objec- 
tion to the language of the proposed 
reservations on Article 10, but there is 
none of the finality in this statement 
which characterized the Jackson Day 
message to the Democratic national or- 
ganization. Moreover, in this letter, 
which is dated Jan. 26, the President re- 
peats that the language of the Article 10 
reservations is “unfortunate,” because it 
tends to “chill our relations” with our 
former allies. Since this was written, 
both the British and French governments 
have informally let it be known they will 
accept even the Lodge reservation on Ar- 
ticle 10. This leaves the President small 
ground for further argument along this 
line, it is pointed out, and in the debate 
in the Senate next week this point is cer- 
tain to be emphasized. 

Senator Lodge is inclined to think the 
President is giving ground on his original 
uncompromising stand. Advance sum- 
maries of the White House letter to 
Senator Hitchcock which represented the 
President as unchanged in his views had 
led the Bay State senator earlier today 
to conclude there was small chance for 
ratification. After reading the letter, 
however, he shared some of the optimism 
of his colleagues. 

“If they'll let me alone,” said Senator 
Lodge, “we'll ratify the treaty, but it 
will have to be on the basis of the ma- 
jority reservations. I don’t mean there 
will not be verbal changes. The reserva- 
tions, however, must be substantially as 
they are.” ; 

Whether or not Senator Lodge is will- 
ing to concede anything in modification 
of the original reservations is beside the 
point, according to his view. The so- 
called Lodge reservations are the only 
ones which have any chance of gaining 
a two-thirds vote, he still holds. 

The Democratic caucus on the treaty 
today accomplished little. Senators 
Pomerene of Ohio, and Hoke Smith of 
Georgia, urged acceptance of the Lodge 
reservations. The only decision reached, 
however, was an agreement not to block 
reconsideration of the treaty under a 
suspension of rules Monday. 

The identical stern practicalities which 
confronted those favorable to ratification 
a month ago remain unchanged today. 
Fourteen Republican senators will op- 
pose any kind of ratification. Five or 
six Democrats will join forces with these 
irreconcilables. Senator Lodge can prob- 
ably hold 35 Republicans in line for ac- 
ceptance of the so-called Lodge reserva- 
tions. Out of the remaining 41 Demo- 
cratic votes a minimum of 29 must sup- 
port the reservation programme to effect 
ratification. Senator Lodge would pre- 
fer that this minimum be 32 Democrats, 
on account of the doubtful stand of two 
or three of his own forces, 

To gain 29 Democratic votes for the 
Lodge reservations is a big task. If the 
President interjects himself into the situ- 
ation further to oppose the reservations, 
it will be an impossible task. If he 
maintains silence there is a fair chance 
of ratification, largely due to the fact 
that the politicians of both parties have 
agreed the public is tired of the treaty 
and, in consequence, they want it out of 
the way. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Great Britain has realized $555,000,000 
from the sale of surplus stores and 
property since the armistice. 
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A NOVELIST OF LIVING PEOPLE 


If a list could be made of all the 
novels that have been written, and pub- 
lished, in the 200 years or so since novel- 
writing, as we understand the term, came 
into being, its most remarkable feature 
would certainly be the number of utter- 
ly forgotten names. For one novel that 
has lived for even a couple of genera- 
tions, a hundred have insignificantly died. 
Pick up a book of the seventies or 
eighties, and look over the publisher’s 
announcements in the back. Here and 
there are titles one has heard of, but 
most of them evoke at best only the 
faintest of recollections. None the less, 
many of these vanished works were best 
sellers in their brief day, and critics were 
never wanting to proclaim their authors 
as new and undying luminaries. As 
Francois Villon, the Keats of the Paris 
gutter, questioned regardng the dead 
ladies of the past, one may well ask, 
“Where are the novels of yester year?” 

The patent fact that they are so ir- 
reclaimably dead leads likewise to the 
question, “What was the disease that 
killed them?” Some few novels are as 
much alive today as they ever were: 
“Tom Jones” is lusty, if a bit long, de- 
spite his close to 200 years; “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” is much read in schools, 
and a little out of them; Scott and Dick- 
ens, Thackeray and George Eliot (worthy, 
tedious soul!) and the inimitable Jane 
Austen, all wear their immortality un- 
concerned. As for the adventurers, there 
are Scott and Dumas to prove that 
romance does not necessarily succumb to 
old age. Why is it that “Pride and 
Prejudice” and “Dombey and Son” show 
so little trace of the years, whereas one 
has to look up such titles as “Still Waters 
Run Deep” and “David Elginbrod” to be 
reminded that Tom Taylor and George 
Macdonald were famous names only a 
few decades ago? 

Contrary to the common belief, the 
skillful telling of a good story has re- 
markably little to do with a_ novel’s 
length of years. No plot could be worse, 
from the modern standpoint, than thnt 
of “Tom Jones”; so far as mere story- 
telling is concerned, Mrs. Radcliffe could 
—and did—turn up her nose at Jane 
Austen. Any one who, unless he has re- 
cently read it, can outline succinctly the 
plot of “Pickwick Papers” is gifted with 
a preposterous memory. No; the thing 
which keeps novels alive is not story, but 
people. It is the eternal vitality of such 
men and women as Dominie Sampson 
and Becky Sharp, Mr. Woodhouse and 
Maggie Tulliver, which lends life and in- 
alienable youth to the books they inhabit. 

At this point the greedy devourer of 
romances to the virtual exclusion of 
novels, properly speaking, from his 
dietary is heard to protest that he has 
enough trouble with real people as it is, 
and wants his fiction to get him safe- 
ly away from “all the dreary intercourse 
of daily life” into regions where un- 
reality has full sway. There is justice in 
this only as it applies to novels in which 
the people are poorly drawn, or are in- 
trinsically not worth knowing; it hits 
Arnold Bennett, but not William de 
Morgan. After all, novels provide one 
of the best methods for learning to un- 
derstand human beings; the author sees 
the same men and women that you and 
I know, but he gets well beneath the 
surface, as we so seldom do, and shows 
us our own friends, our neighbors, our 
very families in a way that gives us a 
new understanding of them. It is an- 
other application of Fra Lippo’s justi- 
fication of the painter’s art: 


“For, don’t you mark? we’re made so 
that we love 

First when we see them 
things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared 
to see; 

And so they are better, painted 
ter to us, 

Which is the same thing.” 


In the long array of English and 


painted, 


bet- 


American novelists, the number of those 
who have enriched the world with gifts 
of real men and women is relatively 
small. A few, and those among the most 
obvious, I have already suggested; it is 
not easy to select many other names fit 
to place beside theirs. There is, how- 
ever, one who belongs unmistakably in 
the same category, if not in the very 
foremost rank of it; a novelist who, if 
he is not today as widely read as Dick- 
ens or Thackeray, is exactly as sure as 
they of finding readers a hundred or 
two hundred years hence; a writer who 
commands the quiet enthusiasm of thou- 
sands because they know and love his 
people: Anthony Trollope. 

It is always worth while to talk or 
write about Trollope, because so many 
people who would enjoy his work have 
never read any of it. Fiction is horribly 
dependent on the canons of the school- 
room; and while thousands of schools 
have dutifully launched millions of boys 
and girls on “Silas Marner” and “Henry 
Esmond” and “David Copperfield,” the 
schoolteacher too often looks askance at 
Trollope. True, he was not a model 
writer; his style was not distinguished, 
nor was he much troubled by moral pur- 
pose. He wrote too much; out of his 
fifty-odd novels there are few that stand 
out sharply above all the others, al- 
though there are several that stand out 
lamentably the other way. One Trol- 
lope enthusiast swears by “Barchester 
Towers” as his best novel; another insists 
on “The Small House at Allington”; a 
third on “The Last Chronicle of Barset,’ 
while “The Prime Minister” has plenty 
of adherents, and there are even some 
who like best the Irish stories. It is 
hardly strange, therefore, that Trollope 
has consistently failed to get into the 
curriculum of the high school, and there- 
fore to receive the stamp of official ap- 
proval as a “classic.” 

This explains, in large measure, why so 
many people have never read him. Per- 
haps it is just as well, for the Trollope 
habit, once acquired, is as inveterate as 
pipe-smoking, and very much like it in 
many ways. It is a comfortable, restful, 
peaceful habit, siggestive of an open 
fire and a long evening without interrup- 
tions. It is a sociable habit, for when 
one is reading Trollope one is at ease in 
the society of friends. Nearly all of 
Trollope’s people are well-bred, though 
there is Mr. Dockwrath by way of con- 
trast—and even he married a reasonably 
well-bred wife. They have problems and 
trials, of course, and some of them get 
into serious trouble; Alaric Tudor, for 
instance, went to prison, and deserved 
it; but their problems and trials and suf- 
ferings are tempered, as they generally 
are in reality, by the normal healthiness 
of society. Trollope by no means dodges 
the unpleasant facts of life, but his own 
youth had been so thoroughly unpleasant 
that in his middle life he evinced a 
strong preference for the cakes and ale 
of prosperity and success. 

Trollope is able to be comfortable with- 
out being smug. He likes his sleek, 
opulent clergymen and his prosperous 
country gentlemen, he enjoys drinking 
their wine and riding their horses, but 
he is by no means in awe of them. In- 
deed, if they get too far up in the world 
he has little use for them; witness Lord 
de Courcy and Bishop Proudie. He has, 
of course, no sympathy whatsoever for 
guttersnipes, a thing that marks an out- 
standing distinction between him and the 
later novelist in many respects most re- 
sembling him, De Morgan. If one of 
Trollope’s people is poor, he yet must 
remain stamped as a member of the gen- 
tle class, like Mr. Crawley, whom the 
mire of Hogglestock, the aberrations of 
a sickened mind and the prospects of a 
prison sentence cannot deprive of his 
birthright. It may be said that Trollope 
was, consequently, a snob. Probably he 
was, in the sense that any man is a ‘snob 
who prefers the society of intelligent and 
agreeable people whenever he can come 


by it. 


These people of Trollope’s have the al- 
most uniform quality of ‘being worth 
knowing. They are not immortal carica- 
tures, nor yet objects for blubbering sen- 
timentality, such as Dickens delighted 
in; they are not angels of light, like 
Laura Bell, or of iniquity, like Becky 
Sharp. I know of no other author who 
has created so many lovably human girls 
for his heroines: Lily Dale, Grace Craw- 
ley, Madeline Staveley, Mary Thorne, 
Eleanor Bold, Florence Burton, Julia 
Ongar, Rachel Ray, Caroline Wadding- 
ton, all three of the Woodwards,—the 
list of them is almost as long as that of 
the novels. As for his men,—and Trol- 
lope always wrote from the masculine 
point of view,—the likable ones range 
all the way from Johnny Eames, emerg- 
ing slowly from hobbledehoyhood through 
his precarious affair with Amelia and his 
rescue of Lord de Guest from the bull, 
to old Mr. Harding, whose gentle meek- 
ness betrayed the strength underlying it 
in his ever-memorable battle with his son- 
in-law, the terrifying archdeacon. 

Of course, not all of Trollope’s men 
and women are amiable; his novels would 
be a far way off from life if they were. 
But one has only to name over the objec- 
tionable characters in his stories to real- 
ize that they furnish one of the chief 
sources of enjoyment. Mrs. Proudie, the 
“female bishop,” is immortal, and so is 
her pale husband; Mr. Slope rounds out 
the triad which makes “Barchester Tow- 
ers” the most widely read of all Trol- 
lope’s novels. Mr. Dockwrath and _ his 
friends of the commercial room, the 
Honorable Undecimus Scott and Mr. 
Chaffanbrass, the amazing barrister who 
cross-examined him, these and a score 
of others are as deserving of acquaint- 
ance as they are of disapproval. 

Trollope was not merely a sketcher 
of characters; he knew how to tell good 
stories with extraordinary fluency, and 
to hold his readers’ attention and inter- 
est to the end of the longest book. Many 
of his best plots turn on legal complexi- 
ties; “Orley Farm” is, of course, the 
outstanding example, but “The Three 
Clerks” and “The Last Chronicle of 
Barset” have the same characteristic. 
All three of these books have admirable 
plots, in the sense that one is always 
eager to know how the knot is to be un- 
tied. And Trollope was enough of an 
artist not to make the untying too com- 
plete; he followed life in his endings as 
in his people. After all, Lily Dale did 
not marry John Eames, and there was 
no future of glittering untruthfulness 
for George Bertram and Caroline Wad- 
dington. 

Advice for those who have read any of 
Trollope is quite superfluous; they will 
read more, eventually if not now. For 
those who have not happened to make a 
beginning, any one of half a dozen books 
may safely be recommended: “Barchester 
Towers” perhaps first of all, or “Orley 
Farm,” or “The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” or “The Prime Minister,” or “The 
Three Clerks.” “The Last Chronicle of 
Barset” is in many ways the best of all, 
but it should not be read until Barset- 
shire and its people, its county families 
and its Proudieite versus Grantlyite 
clergy, have grown familiar through 
other stories of the series. 

It is a pleasant world, this country- 
England world of Trollope’s, with its 
frequent excursions to London, full of 
people worth knowing. In books, at 
least, one may choose his own society; 
and a man who can spend an evening 
with Lily Dale, or an afternoon on horse- 
back with Peregrine Orme, has friends 
who are well able to make life more 
worth while. 


Henry Apvams Bettows. 


MODERN ECONOMICS 

The past year has brought forth many 
notable books which should attract the 
particular attention of the American 
business man. Among recent volumes 
of this kind is Charles M. Thompson’s 
“Elementary Economics.” 

The author sets forth the assertion that 
the typical leader of American business 
life finishes his education in the public 
high school, and expresses the opinion 
that this will probably continue to be 
so for another generation at least. He 
states, therefore, that he has written his 
book with the idea in mind that the 
textbook placed in the hands of high- 
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school students should .be some 
more than merely an introductio, 

college course some two or three \ 
later; and with due regard for { 
pacities of high-school students |). 


hing 
to a 
Cars 


© Ca- 


en- 


deavors to acquaint his readers wit), the 


principles underlying business a) 
termining in large measure the 
tices of the business world. 

While the book has been ar 
primarily for the use of high-scho 
dents, the author also has in vik 
mature business man, who may wel! 
it with profit. Sections devoted 
distribution of the social income, + 
change of economic goods and the \ 
problems of production are especia 
teresting, and should aid in inter 
some of the troublesome questio 
the day. 

One of the virtues of the book 
it is written clearly and forceful] 
ting it apart from the dry reading 
acteristic of the usual textnook. 

Another recent book treating of 
ern economics is H. L. Gantt’s “Or 
ing for Work.” He prefaces his « 
of changes he believes necessary 
business system of the present d 
the premise that the nation has r 
the “parting of the ways” and mus 
facts of altered conditions in its 
nomic life. He declares that it is f 
mentally necessary to a proper 
ciation of the problem that “the bu 
system must accept its social respo 
ity and devote itself primarily to 
ice.’ 

The democratization of industry 
evitable, the writer states. He d 
cates the tendency on the part of 
to attempt to seize the reins of 
when the workers themselves, as a 
evidence no clear conception of 
responsibility. The prevailing at 
of labor is not, in his belief, a st 
ward democratizing industry, and i 
ly to result disastrously to the 
munity; he warns against the dang 
autocratic control by either lab 
capital 

There is much controversial mat 
Mr. Gantt’s book, but whether the 1 
agrees with him or not, much of 
will be found in his treatise, wh 
clearly that of a practical engineer. 
Economics,” by Charles 
Benjamin H. San! 


“Elementary 
fred Thompson; 
Chicago. 

“Organizing for Work,” by H. L 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New Yorl 
net. 

“ * 
REALITIES OF MODERN SCIENCE 


Mr. Mills, in his book on “The | 
ties of Modern Science,” gives a 
of modern conceptions of the compo 
of matter, the electron theory, an 
recent experimental work on the n 
tude of molecules and electrons. 
early chapters are devoted to a brit 
excellent treatment of the histo: 
physical science. Particular attent 
devoted to recent important advan 
molecular physics, which are neith 
included in the textbooks nor easily 
able in popular form. 

The style is simple and sober, an 
author, who hails from the researc! 
oratories of the Western Electric 
has in mind both the schoolboy an 
adult reader; many of the former 
find his work preferable to the text! 
and it should appeal likewise to 
vanced readers in physics, biology, 
istry and engineering. 

“The Realities of Modern Science," by 

Mills; The Macmillan Co., New York 

net. 





Books Received 


“The Lamp of Heaven,” a Chinese p 
one act, by Mrs. L. Worthington Smith 
Seas Co., Boston. 

“Voices from the Void,” by Hester T: 
Smith, with an introduction by Profess 
W. F. Barrett; E. P. Dutton & Co 
York. 

“More Translations from the Chines 
Arthur Waley; Alfred A, Knopf, New 
$2 net. 

“The Unsolved Riddle of Social Jus 
by Stephen Leacock; John Lane Co., 


York; $1.25 net. 
“Up, the Rebels,” by G. A, Birming 
George H. Doran Co,., New York. 
“Sacred and Profane Love,” by A 
Bennett; George H. Doran Co., New Yo 


“The Mask,” by John Cournos; 
Doran Co., New York. 

“The Yankee in the 
Ewen C. Macveagh and Lee D. Brow! 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; $2.50 net 

“Spirit Messages,” by Hiram Co 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston; 
net. 
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York Bank Publication Shows Increase 


Notes and Fall in Gold Re- 
serve Since 1914 


has been a 600 per cent increase 
iper currency of the world since 
nning of the World War, while 
reserve behind it has increased 
per cent, according to the For- 
ide Record of the National City 


Discussing the situation, the bank 


face value of the paper currency 
neipal countries of the world ag- 
$7,250,000,000 in 1914, $40,000,- 
it the date of the armistice, and 
0,000 in December, 1919, these 
eing exclusive of the $34,000,- 
f paper issued by the Bolshevist 
nt. Meantime the bank depos- 
consequent use of checks as a 
ig medium have correspondingly 
and the world national debts 
wn from $40,000,000,000 in 1914 
00,000,000 in 1919. 
four central powers—Germany, 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria 
in advance in note circulation 
,200,000,000 in 1914 to $12,300,- 
t the close of the war, and $18,- 
00 in December, 1919, the gold 
falling from $600,000,000 in 1914 
100,000 in 1919, the ratio of gold 
declining from 49.7 per cent in 
5.5 per cent in November, 1918, 
ver cent in December, 1919. 
llied group of 18 countries (in- 
Russia up to October, 1917) 
ites aggregating $4,900,000,000 in 
»,000,000,000 in November, 1918, 
.000,000,000 in December, 1919; 
d reserve $3,763,000,000 in 1914 
70,000,000 in 1919, the ratio of 
notes declining from 76.6 per 
1914 to 20.9 per cent in Novem- 
8, and 17.1 per cent in Decem- 
eight principal neutrals named 
ed $1,166,000,000 of notes in 
$2,420,000,000 in 1919, their gold 
increasing from $516,000,000 to 
0,000, and their ratio of gold to 
lvancing from 44.3 per cent in 
9.9 per cent in 1919. 
» case of the United States the 


supplied by the Treasury de- 
show note circulation at $1,- 


0 in June, 1914, $3,643,000,000 
nber, 1918, and $4,051,000,000 in 

1919; the gold reserve $1,023,- 
n 1914 and $2,107,000,000 in 1919, 
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and the ratio of gold to notes 99.6 per 
cent in 1914, 63.2 per cent in November, 
1918, and 52.3 per cent in December, 
1919, these figures of notes being exclu- 
sive of the gold and silver certificates, 
which are considered as ‘warehouse re- 
ceipts’ for an equivalent amount of metal 
deposited with the United States Treas- 








ury.” 
Exports for Week Ended Jan, 31, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 322,892 ..... 100,119 826,229 
Portland, 

Maine ... 355,000 69,000 ..... «wesece 
Petaceipeia SE,00G cces (ceses cscces 
BOGEREENOEG 55 bsecee cvede $4,000 =. nccce 
N. Orleans. 629,000 12,000 18,000 18,000 
Galvesatom .. 187,008 ...22 sesoce ceccss 
St. John, 

B. . 451,000 ..... 8,000 cere 

Tots., wk.1,979,892 81,000 160,119 844,229 
Prev. wk...2,415,680 205,591 243,845 198,180 

BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom 1,159,996 69,000 43,881 
Continent ......... 829,886 sc ccee 88,435 
GS, amd Ctl. AMePriceRn. .2eeee cdvvs 10,000 
WeOt TRGIGS scvccecs “secesse coose 6,000 
Other countries .... ...... 12,000 1,803 





eeencer 1,979,892 81,000 160,119 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 


ports from July 1, 1919, to Jan. 31, 1920: 

WE DU coc ecet Gee ccocesaceve 113,504,791 
i A errr jf eersecoees 12,888,472 
Totals as wheat, bus ..... eean nee 171,502,915 
GOs BOS ccc sccsecvesacccevsces 1,797,039 
GUO BE. a vb ce cetcdenenenes sce 27,976,911 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 31, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis 9,150 7,832 197 899 
Sy Cee 287 139 ies 
Duluth-Superior 549 446 aoe eee 
Outside mills .. 6,154 5,265 14 198 

Totals .......15,140 18,682 211 1,097 

Annual exports from Hawaii now 
amount to more than $80,000,000, nearly 
all of which represents agricultural 


products sent to the United States. Most 
of these products are raised by irrigation. 





A locomotive has been produced in 
Great Britain equipped with an internal 
combustion motor-burning fuel oil. It is 
said to be able to draw a passenger train 
at a speed of 60 miles an hour on very 
low fuel cost. 


United States—Breadstuffs Exports 







































s of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Corn Mill- 
flour and feed, 
our, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis tons 
26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 655,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,850 
1,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 17,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
926,117 106,19¢ 52,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
14,379,000 154,049,686 53,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 
1 69,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 650,099 
1 99,508,968 45,287,000 5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
1 c 5,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
,669,000 5 3,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
24,257,000 93,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
,000 48,490,000 5,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 53,597 
3,000 92,780,000 ,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
7,000 91,384,000 5 ,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 65,444,000 831,000 106,000 
,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
3,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,000 
13,600,000 


73,373,000 91,733,000 
129,466,000 18,724,000 
178,300,000 102,400,000 

98,900,000 190,400,000 
108,700,000 206,100,000 
149,200,000 207,300,000 
109,900,000 





average quotations in 


ton (hay in carload lots; feed 
> 
. © > 
= a 68 - = 
— = . 6S 
“ o Nn — Saal 
3 = ro} é S 
4 n 4 Zz 
31.00 28.00 
29.00 vee ~ SSS 
n 34.00 33.00 32.00 5 une 
33.00 32.00 31.25 31.00 
37.00 36.00 35.50 37.00 news 
-. 39.00 38.50 37.50 41.00 46.00 
ins.. 35.50 $4.50 ‘mee obese 
33.00 «+--+ 82.00 34.00 41.50 
34.00 33.75 33.50 38.00 43.00 
$1.75 30.50 29.00 36.00 40.00 
ty 28.50 28.00 27.00 cocs ©8550 
31.50 30.50 29.50 30.50 38.00 
is 28.00 --- 27.00 26.00 35.00 
30.00 28.00 eeee 38.00 


1,495,000 
>, 969,000 
5,900,000 2, 





32,200,000 
41,100,000 
49,900,000 


189,100,000 52,300,000 


28,000 
50,000 


2,758,000 ,800,000 
4,855,000 ,713,000 
600,000 8,700,000 
000,000 12,300,000 
900,000 16,900,000 
15,700,000 4,500,000 
10,600,000 900,000 


683,000 
256,000 


co 


Ol wm bo 











Comparative Hay and Feed Prices 


various markets on hay and feeds, as given by the Market 
in lots of one ton or over): 





n n 
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ES a =k aa = w oS Se 

b= a a“ =" Es e* =F 

2 oe SS ae BR 8 

* o£ pe 88 fs gs 

3 =. Sp sa © a> 

% #8 . 2 2-2 Se 
52.00 53.00 52.50 64.00 61.00 60.00 

46.00 47.00 46.00 48.00 49.00 48.00 

50.25 oe 49.76 61.26 es eee 

51.50 54.00 +». 564.00 65.00 

news 53.00 54.00 -+++ 53.00 56.00 eee 
43.00 56.50 55.00 655.00 63.00 61.00 61.00 
ee «+++ 44.60 ones eeoe ease op ey 
36.00 coos 47.56 se’ ices Cae ess 
41.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 50.00 55.00 54.00 
35.00 «+++ 47.00 46.75 : 55.00 53.00 
29.00 a cows SRO8 case 51.00 
35.00 47.50 48.50 47.50 49.00 oo 51.00 
34.00 44.00 Sone --- 45.00 eee ceoe 
26.00 42.00 42.00 cove ecee . 


Reporter of the Department of 











There was a load of bricks on the foot- 
ball ground in anticipation of some re- 
construction repairs. An aged supporter 
of the club came up, eyed the bricks 
fondly for a few minutes, knit his brows 
as if in deep thought, and remarked to 
the secretary, who happened to be stand- 
ing near: “Why didn’t you get ’arf bricks? 
They would have been handier.” 

“Handier!” echoed the ~- secretary. 
“Why, man, we couldn’t build a pavilion 
with half bricks.” 

“Oh, a pavilion!’ sighed the old man. 
“T thought they were for the referee.” 

—London Tit-Bits. 


* 


The judge made jokes, the witnesses 
looked weary, the counsel declaimed and 
cross-examined, the 12 good men and true 
twiddled their thumbs, and the usher 
*ushed whenever necessary. Altogether, 
it was a model court of law. 

“Now, ma’am,” cried the cross-examin- 
ing K. C., “was the defendant’s air when, 
as you allege, he promised to marry you, 
perfectly serious, or was it, on the con- 
trary, jocular and full of levity?” 

“It was all ruffled,” replied the plain- 
tiff, “with ’im runnin’ ’is ’ands through 


it!” —Sketch. 
* * 
Caddie: “Which club will you try, 
sir?” 


Golfer (whose ball had vanished down 
a rabbit hole): “Give me one shaped like 
a ferret.” —Life. 

* * 

The office boy came into the office, hat 
on head, and slamming the door behind 
him, said abruptly, “Can I ’ave the ’alf 
day off to go to a football match, guv’- 
nor?” 

“That’s not the way to come in,” said 
the boss. “Now, you take my seat, and 
I’ll show you the way you should enter.” 

The boss went outside, and on coming 
in again closed the door quietly, and in a 
meek voice, said, “Please, sir, may I have 
the afternoon off in order to go and see 
a football match?” 

“Yes,” retorted the boy, “and here’s a 
‘bob’ to spend.” —Punch. 

+ 

He (at window): “Isn’t that Blank 
and his wife at the Swelton’s door? I 
thought they were to be divorced.” 

She: “So they are. They are 
making their pre-separation calls.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


now 


* * 


When you do not intend to pay a bill 
there is nothing like being decisive in 
your refusal. The other day a bookseller 
had an “account rendered” returned to 
him with the following reply scrawled 
across the billhead: “Dear Sir—I never 
ordered this beastly book. If I did, you 
didn’t send it. If you sent it, I never 


Agriculture, in 
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got it. If I got it, I paid for it. If I 
didn’t, I won’t. Now go and hang your- 
self, you fathead.—Yours very respect- 
fully, John Jones.” —Argonaut. 
~*~ * 
Daisy Ashford to be an editor. 
—RHeadline. 

She will find out something about 
young visiters and how they can keep a 
busy editor from work as the editor sits 
at his mahogany desk inlade with pre- 
cious metals and writes elegant missives 
in vilet ink on embosed paper for they 
are always colling or colling up on the 
phone and we hope when they interupt 
her when she is penning something she 
will stick out her tongue at them. 

—New York Evening Sun. 
* * 

Many bright young naval officers are 
still looking for those navigable streams 
mentioned in the appropriation bills of 
the good old days. —Budget. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MANAGER WHO CAN MAKE A 
substantial cash investment and take 
charge of a 400-bbl mill in Wisconsin, in 
a town of 4,000; good schools and churches. 
Address, in confidence, P. O, Box 616, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED BY HIGH- 
grade Wisconsin rye mill of good-sized 
capacity, producing quality flour, to rep- 
resent them in Pittsburgh and Detroit ter- 
ritories. Address Wisconsin Mill, 2893, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY A NORTHWESTERN MILL 
with established trade in the territory, a 
high-class salesman for western Pennsyl- 
vania; will pay a liberal salary warranted 
by the volume of business produced. Ad- 
dress 2924, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





ASSISTANT CHIEF CHEMIST 
WANTED 


who is capable of taking charge of 
a laboratory when chief is away and 


directing not only his own work, 
but the work of the other chemists; 
the work consists of the routine 
flour and feed analysis usually 
found in the chemical work of a 
flour mill as well as chemical re- 
search problems now under discus- 
sion; must be tactful, neat in dress 
and habits and have good person- 
ality; there will be advancement 
and a salary to start of $1,600 
yearly; in applying, give all in- 
formation necessary for us to make 
a decision, including age, training, 
experience and references, Address 


2943, Miller, 


Minneapolis. 


care Northwestern 


up 


MILLER WANTED—HAVE AN EXCEL- 
lent opening for a man capable of taking 
charge of flour and feed mill, capacity 150 
bbis, water power; located in central 
Michigan, 12 miles from two cities; prefer 
man who will make investment. B. F. C., 
2940, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for Sioux City territory; steady 
position; furnish references. Address Mar- 
tens & Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, lowa. 





SALESMAN WANTED—A LIVE WIRE FOR 
Illinois territory by Minnesota mill; excel- 

. lent possibilities for right man; write fully 
in first letter. Address 2875, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILL, 
manufacturing strictly quality flour, is 
wanting an A No. 1 salesman for Indiana 


territory; give full details in first letter. 
Address 2876, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL 
making a good, strong flour wants a 
top-notch salesman to represent it in 
Illinois; high-grade man acquainted 
with the trade will find this an oppor- 
tunity worthy of investigation. Ad- 
dress 2904, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WE HAVE A VERY ATTRACTIVE PROPO- 
sition to offer one or two salesmen, to sell 
car lots only in New England territory; 
up-to-date, experienced and well recom- 
mended men wanted; call in person if pos- 
sible. The Susman Feuer Brownstein Co., 
478 Water Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
2,000-bb1 mill in the Southwest 
has openings for three or four 


high-grade salesmen for central 





states territory; only proved 
men with experience, thorough 
knowledge of the trade and ac- 
customed to handling high- 
grade flour to jobbing, bakery 
| and retail trade need apply. 
4 Give full business record and 
z references in first letter. Com- 


pensation can easily be agreed 
upon with right men. 
high-grade 


Can also use one 


general man for the Southeast. 
Only applications from men with 
| thorough knowledge of that field 
* and accustomed to holding po- 
Ei sition of responsibility and good 
' income will be considered. 
All correspondence confiden- 
tial. 
Address 615, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 231 Board of Trade, 


Kansas City, Mo. 





NORTHWESTERN MILL HAS AN OPEN- 
ing for a good flour salesman in eastern 
Pennsylvania; prefer man acquainted with 
the territory; must show a good record. 





Sa RP 








Address 2923, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
q SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,500 to 5,000 bbls capacity; best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress G. R. I. D., 2936, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


feed 





AS SPANISH-ENGLISH TRANSLATOR; 
; well recommended; five years’ experience 
in flour export business, wishes work spare 
time. Address 2939, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL; UN- 
derstand milling spring and winter wheat; 
married; can give references or come on 
approval, Address M. H., 2941, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SNAP AND 
bite wants northern Minnesota territory 
for reliable mill; can drive car; previous 
experience in this territory. Address 2911, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED, MINNEAPOLIS PRE- 
ferred, in mill office; sales assistant and 
correspondent; A-1 references; years of 
experience; low initial salary. Address 
2889, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS MANAGER OF 250 TO 350 BBL MILL; 
have had sound, practical experience in all 
branches of the business; understand ac- 
counting and production costs thoroughly; 





reference from present employer. Address 
2937, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 

MILLER, 30 YEARS IN MILLS UP TO 1,500 
bbls; good recommendations for long serv- 
ice; head miller up to 500 bbls; second or 
grinder in larger; can keep mill in good 
repair; state salary; can come on short 
notice. Address 2930, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS WHEAT BUYER; EIGHT YEAR®S’ EX- 
perience in buying at terminal markets 
and from country points; thorough knowl- 
edge of wheat and wheat business; can 
manage grain department. Address Wheat 
Buyer, care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Il. 





LIVE-WIRE SALESMAN, AT PRESENT 
employed, offers his services, New Eng- 
land States, at $35 a week, all sales over 
15,000 bbls for year 5c per bbl; one year 
contract on these terms; offer made to 


show what can do; Kansas or spring. 
Address 2934, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





BY MAN WITH NINE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in milling and grain business; under- 
stands milling in transit, rates, routes and 
claims; open for good position in traffic 
or sales department; at present employed 
as assistant traffic manager. Address 
Transportation, care Northwestern Miller, 
1114 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 





YOUNG MAN, CAPABLE OF PROGRAM- 
ming mills of any size; with 10 years’ 
experience superintending construction of 
flour and cereal mills, including installa- 
tion, maintenance and building construc- 
tion; open for position with reliable mill- 
furnishers or milling company operating 
several mills; best of references furnished. 
Address 2919, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in mill, not less than 600 bbls, or will 
accept position as assistant to superin- 
tendent head miller; am at present as- 
sistant miller in 3,000-bbl mill; experience 
in mills up to 4,000 bbls; also millwright- 
ing; good habits; age 40 years; married; 
give full particulars, including salary; A-1 
references. Address 2898, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN OF PROVEN 
ability as sales-manager open 
for position with good mill; I 
am seeking an opportunity as 





well as a job. Address 2912, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 


position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL SALES-MANAGER, KEEN, 
resourceful, energetic, thoroughly experi- 
enced and with splendid record, at present 
engaged, seeks connection with progres- 
sive, growing milling concern; could as- 
sume entire responsibility for sales with 
medium-sized mill or take complete charge 
of sales with larger organization; could 
also handle advertising; understand flour 
merchandising from A to Z; will submit 
references and arrange for personal inter- 














view upon request. Address 2920, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED—MANAGER FOR A_ 400-BBL 


mill; must be competent for the position, 
able to furnish Al references, and to in- 
vest $5,000 in the business; strictest in- 
vestigation will be allowed. Address 2931, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





FLOUR MILL AT SEATTLE, WASH., FOR 
sale, including buildings and machinery, 
with one acre ground with trackage; ma- 
chinery installed and ready for installa- 
tion for 400 bbls capacity; will consider 
selling machinery separate. Address 2932, 
care Northwestern Miller, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE—40-BBL FLOURING MILLS; 
large building, water power the 
around; location in a good live town in 


central Michigan; old established business 


and a money maker; price, $15,000; sick- 
ness the reason for selling; don’t write 
unless you mean business. C. F, Gifford, 
Newaygo, Mich. 


year 





FOR SALE—75-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
power; concrete dam; owner getting old 
and would make reasonable terms to a 


practical miller; splendid opportunity. 
Address 2868, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL, LO- 
cated in good wheat country, where crop 
failures are practically unknown; gotten 
under foreclosure with other land; can sell 
for one-third the price of new mill if 
taken at once. For further information 
and terms address 2916, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A WOLF EXPERIMENTAL 
mill which is being used daily 
with excellent results can be ob- 
tained at less than half the cost 
of a new mill, and delivery made 
to railroad within one day of 
receipt of order. Reason for 
sale of this mill is that the com- 
pany owning it is enlarging its 
and 


grain-testing department 


equipping it with all new ma- 
chinery. This experimental mill 
is in A-1 condition and may be 
inspected if purchaser so desires, 
Address 2918, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—OUR 50-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 400 
to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed stor- 
age; two good wells; wagon dump scales; 
steam power; a bargain if taken at once; 
sell for cash only; dissolution object for 
selling. Cottonwood Roller Mills, Cotton- 
wood, Minn, 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—AUTOMATIC FLOUR SCALE; 
one Richardson automatic flour scale, 
dump 200 Ibs; brand new; has never been 
uncrated; reason we are offering it for 
sale is that we cannot place it to advan- 
tage; will sell at very reasonable price. 
Atlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ONE PRACTICALLY NEW NO. 46 WEST- 
ern gyrating cracked corn separator; this 
machine has been used very little; guar- 
anteed to be as good as a new one; this 
machine furnished complete, with new 
corn-meal screens, price $300; also Little 
Victor sheller and cleaner for sale. Ad- 
dress 2929, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x24 


style “A” Allis rolls, caliper 8%, roller 
feed, perfect condition, $350; two double 
stands 9x18 style “A” Allis rolls, $150 


each; corn crushers and shellers, from 25 
to 400 bus per hour capacity; a big line 
of reels, round and centrifugals. Millis Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders 
Bank Building, Minneapolis. 
MACHINERY FOR SALE—COMPLETE 
125 h-p steam plant, 14x36 Murray Corliss 
engine, 66x16 Kewanee hor. tub, boiler, 
stack, heater, pump, steam separator. The 
following mill machinery: Willford & N. 
9x24 roller mills; two Barnard & Leas 
separators; two Barnard & Leas 5x7 dust 
collectors; two No. 4 Monarch dust col- 
lectors; Avery 2-bu automatic scale, all 
in good condition. Address Martens & 
Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 














MISCELLANEOUS 








300,000 BROWN AND«¢BLEACHED FLOUR 
bags for sale quick; printed; all sizes from 
6 to 98 lbs; slightly damaged by water. 
A. Palmer Co., Beatrice, Neb. 
= 





FOR SALE—BAKERY IN TOWN OF 7,000 
population; central Wisconsin; owner of 
shop retiring from business; can be bought 
cheap. For further 
2947, care Northwestern Miller, 
apolis. 


Minne- 


February 11, 1929 





YOU MAY BE SURE 


that Mr. Hoover has no “decorative 
personalities” in his American Re. 
lief Administration which has 
charge of the relief work in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. I know 
men who gave up salaried po.i- 
tions at $10,000 a year to help 
Hoover for nothing—just for tie 
satisfaction it gave them to bear 
a hand in his humanitarian under- 
takings—and they were not rich 
men either. 

There are no high-salaried sinc- 
cures in his organization, no insti- 
tutional place-holders, no function- 
aries, no chair-warmers, no per- 
sons of prominence who do not as- 
sume real responsibility. To work 
for Hoover is to work hard and 
long without praise or more than 
enough pay barely to cover living 
expenses, and usually not that. 

Mr. Hoover is the one and only 

“man I have ever known who, being 
at the head of a great philan- 
thropic organization, entrusted with 
and dispensing huge sums of 
money, does not tolerate extraya- 
gance or carelessness in adminis- 
tration. Personally, there is no 
limit to his generosity, but in ex- 
pending money contributed by oth- 
ers, he is frugal and careful to the 
last cent and keeps down the cost 
of administration to the uttermost 
extreme of economy. 

For instance, when he was Chair- 
man of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium in London, surrounded 
by a staff of assistants, nearly all 
serving without pay—and cheer- 
fully sacrificing their own business 
interests to do so—the work was so 
urgent that it was impossible for 
them to take time enough to go out 
to luncheon. Accordingly a sim- 
ple luncheon was served daily in 
one of the rooms at the London 
Offices of the Commission and at- 
tended by all members of his staff. 

This luncheon was sent in from 
a nearby restaurant and probably 
cost less than two shillings each. 
At its conclusion, every one paid 
his own bill, and if a guest was 
present his host paid for him, out 
of his own pocket. I know this 
because on several occasions I was 
present on invitation of Mr. Hoov- 
er, who paid my check as well as 
his own and gave me a cigar out 
of his own case. 

Such frugal methods mean that 
those who buy Food Drafts to 
send to the hungry people of 
Europe may rest absolutely as- 
sured that the full value of their 
gifts, to the last penny, goes in its 
equivalent of food to those for 
whom it is intended and no part 
or fraction of it is wasted through 
careless or extravagant administra- 
tion. 

Wituram C, Epear. 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mi!! in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
76 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. ‘‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, BH, M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 



























PURINA 3 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR ' 








(* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * 


a WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST. LOUIS 








information address - 


For 88 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 


_ Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 








|ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 








